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Oscar Wilde is still a potent name. His mannered, 
dramatic, and critical genius, Ms conversation, 
and Ills personal life have become the subject of 
legend. He is still one of the best-known British 
wnriters on the continent. The accomplished bio- 
grapher Hesketh Pearson here gives an authori- 
tative portrait of tliis controversial personality. 

‘An eiitlirailing story, the tragedy and comedy of 
wdiicli has been most skilfully woven into a poly- 
chromatic and intricate design. Mr Pearson’s 
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accuracy is highly to be commended.’ - Sir 
Compton Mackenzie in the Bookman 

A very good book. It really does give a portrait 
of Oscar Wilde wdiicli is novel, well-balanced and 
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free from hysteria.’ - W. J. Turner in the dpec- 

tator 

‘This biography, besides being a treasury of wdt 
and of social cultural history, is an act of justice.’ - 
Listener 


For a complete list of hooks avaihhle 
please iimte to Fenguin Books 
whose address can he found on the 
hack of the titip nna^ , , 
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Preface to the igsi Edition 



The text of tliis edition scarcely varies from that of the first. A few 
passages were added, a few errors corrected, a few footnotes supplied 
in subsequent issues; but one excision and one addition of some 
importance have now been made. Believing that Lord Alfred Douglas, 
who had spent a fair portion of his life in litigation, possessed sufficient 
knowledge of the courts and legal procedure, I was misled by liis 
assurance that, in the action of Wilde against Queensberry, he could 
be produced as a witness against liis father at the beginning of the case. 
I have since learnt from a legal authority that it would not have been 
possible, and I have therefore cancelled two passages founded on 
Douglas's misstatement. 

Three appendices have been added to tliis edition. The first explains 
the cause of the quarrel between Robert Ross and Alfred Douglas 
after the death of Wilde, and describes my own meetings with 
Douglas; the second amplifies the estimate of Frank Harris’s character 
that appears in a chapter of the book; the tliird contains two letters 
from Oscar Wilde to Bernard Shaw - these were given to me by 
Shaw, and appear to be the only correspondence between the two 
that lias survived. Shaw endorsed the envelope of the first: ‘1893. 
Oscar Wilde. 24 Febr. Sending “Salome”. 28/2/93’. He wrote on the 
envelope of the second; ‘1893. Widowers’ Houses. Oscar Wilde. 
Ackg copy. 9 May’, 

The letters are printed here for the first time by kind permission of 
Mr Vyvyan Holland. 






Early in January 1943 , 1 mentioned to Bernard Shaw that I wished 
to write a Life of Oscar Wilde. 


■ ‘My advice is, very decidedly, Don’t’, was Shaw’s reply. ‘The re- 

j issue of Frank Harris’s book, revised by Lord Alfred Douglas (who 

I improved it) and widi a full dress preface by me, had no great success 

as far as I know: certainly not enough to encourage any publisher to 
; venture on another biography. Harris, Ransome, and Sherard have 

; gleaned that field. Sherard has done the hero-worshipping, Ransome 

I the respectable, and Harris the vivid portraiture. There is nothing 

I more to be said that is of any interest; for Wilde was incomparably 

I great as a raconteur^ conversationalist, and a personality ; and those points 

I cannot be reproduced. I could repeat one of Wilde’s anecdotes for 

I you, but not liis way of telling it, without which it would be nothing ; 

and it would be dismissed as a paraphrase of a story by Mark Twain. 

His plays are already in print. His poems made a great impression on 
the Germans, but that was because they had not read Rossetti or 
Swinburne or Morris and supposed tliat Wilde had created their 
school. I quite agree that some day, when the Qtieensberry business 
is forgotten, the Eticyclopedias will give an account of him in which 
it wUl he dismissed in half a line, like Verlaine’s similar misadventure; 
but that will not be in my time, and liardly in yours. So much has , | 
been written since his conviction on the subject of his inverted sexual 
I instinct that die subject is stale. The last acquaintance of mine who j 

I was prosecuted for it got five months instead of Wilde’s two years; I 

and the case was not mentioned in the press.’ J 

I answered Shaw’s objections by saying that no one had yet attempted | 

I to reconstruct Wilde as a great character; diat far too much atten- | 

I tion had been paid to his tragic story and nothing like enough to his 

I- delightful personality; tliat my intention was to take him out of the 1 

I fog of pathology into die light of comedy, to restore the true per- J- 

I * spective of liis career, to revive the conversationalist, not the convict; . I 
I that not one word of Harris’s book in particular could be accepted as 
true without corroborative evidence; that Wilde’s genius as a talker 
was by no means dependent on his manner, and had been preserved in j| 

numerous specimens which were not only original but of a kind that | 
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known him. By a stroke of good fortune I started my stage career 
under Sir Herbert Tree, who told me a lot, and continued it under 
Sir George Alexander, who told me more. Tree enjoyed talking, and 
as he had admired Wilde more tlian anyone he had ever knowm I 
had no difficulty in getting him on to the subject, though it was not al- 
ways easy to distinguish between what was Wilde’s and what was 
Tree’s. On the other liand, Alexander was usually busy and seldom 
in a reminiscent mood. Yet when at last I got him to recall the past 
one evening in his home at Chorlcy Wood, he gave me some of my 
best niateriai; and as lie had a first-rate memory and not much imag- 
ination, I could rely on everything he said. Both Tree and Alexander 
saw and approved the notes I made of wdiat they had told me about 
Wilde, my own memory before the 1914 war being good 
enough to reproduce conversations almost verbatim. Two other 
actors, Lewds Waller and H. B. Irving, though I only knew them 
slightly, w'ere also lielpfuL 

Of Wilde’s intimate friends, I have known and corresponded with 
Alfred Douglas, Robert Ross, Adeia Schuster, and Robert Sherard, 
from each of whom 1 received sometliing valuable; and I was on 
friendly terms with Frank Harris, whose reminiscences I have dis- 
covered to be suspect. It was Robert Ross who gave me the original 
conversational versions of several witticisms by Wilde wliich were 
slightly altered when he put them into his stories and plays. The 
source of everything of importance that appears here for the first 
time is mentioned in the text. 

A wealth of Wildcana has lain for some years untouched by a 
biographer in certain works, chief among tliem being : &ho de Paris 
by Laurence Housmaii, The Romantic ^gos by Richard Le Gallienne, 
Oscar Wihk Disco pers America by Lloyd Lewis and Henry Justin 
Smith, Bibliography of Oscar Wilde by Stuart Mason, Aspects of Wilde 
by Vincent O’Sullivan, Recollections of Oscar Wilde by Charles 
Ricketts, Time JVas by Graham Robertson. I have done more than 
touch this material: I have grabbed it. 
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la m ins first year as a student Wilde 
courage and ability. Cholera broke out 
ted on liis returning home, Reluctamly 
til some relations in Connaught, he was 
' seriously ill in a neighbouring village, 
d of cholera and the owner of the house 
»ease. No help w^as to be got from the villagers, 
3 come near the place, so Wilde nursed 
ra hit the man exhausted, in wliicli state 
^ilde managed to get a coffm froni die 
r . . , , *)' thing else iiimself, burning what was 

^ who was too 
-1 on a donkey-cart, digging the 
quicklime. It was probably due to 
case of cholera occurred in the village. 

^ ingenuity were manifested when 
Id's windpipe, which he promptly 
operation, which saved the child’s 


ill Dublin, and his parents 
he did so, but while stayin| 
asked to visit a man who 
He arrived to find the it 
down with the same dis« 
who were too frightened 
his patient alone. The clio 
he passed out, and tliougli 
villagers he had to do ei; 
necessary, f ‘ ' 

drunk to care) removing the coffin 
grave, and burying the remains in < 

Wilde’s action that no other i 
Soon afterwards liis quickness and 
a piece of potato got lodged in a child^ 
opened with a pair of scissors, Tliis 
life , was performed comm populo. 

Back in Dublm he worked hard, and, though ill with fever, acquit- 
ted bmscif brilliantly _m an examination; after which he coOapsed 
aiid was on the point ot death when an unorthodox doctor prescribed 
strong ale, w uch, taken hourly, saved him, and inspired liim with a 
hfelong belief m the health-giving qualities of alcohol. His recovery 
was hastened by a sea-voyage in die Mediterranean as a doctor to a 
weAhy pauent. This trip was a godsend, not only on account of liis 
health, but because o his keen interest in diseases and ancient monu- 

oSh assortment 

Lif t?’ I f I “ ^Sypt who were either blind or 

Mf-blmd from trachoma first aroused his interest in eye-disciises* 
while the tombs, p^xanuds, and mummy-pits he was able to explore 
sharpened his appetite tor archaeological research. On his reto he 
passed on the ^owledge he had gained by writing a book describing 
his travels and by lecturing before several scientific societies. Th! 
excavations he undertook in Ireland shordy after this brought him 
membership of the Royal Irish Academy at the early age ofLenty- 

popular as a letLcr, dealing 
a fluent and forthright manner with such topics as the interiors of 
monkeys and fish, which entertained the audiences of those days as 
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much as the exteriors of film ‘stars* excite them nowadays. He was 
taken up by society and especially liked by wonieny which pleased 
him well His success with them was not wj^on by any outward phy- 
sical advantage. He was none too clean in appearance, and plain 
enough to be included, at a later date, in a series of caricatures of cele- 
brated ugly men. Clearly he possessed charm of another sort, for the 
patronage of the older women, such as Maria Edgeworth, helped him 
in his profession, while the favours of the younger ones were an 
important part of his recreation. But accidents will happen, even to 
doctors, and in doe course several children appeared without the 
advantage of their father’s name. 

That name was soon to become famous. Having devoted the 
the royalties on his travel-book to a course of study in London and 
Vienna, he converted a Dublin stable into a hospital for diseases of the 
eye and ear, and quickly obtained a large practice among rich and 
poor alike, being forced to move in a few years to more commod- 
ious quarters, where students from all parts of the world came to learn 
aural surgery. A book on his continental tour, containing much stat- 
istical information, obtained for him the appointment of Medical 
Census Commissioner; and tins, with the kudos his antiquarian 
researches brought him, his editorship of the Dublin Quarterly 
Journal of Medical Science ^ and his unrivalled position as an ear surgeon, 
made Wilde a leading figure in Ireland, among his friends being 
Charles Lever, Sheridan Le Fanu, and the more prominent scientists 
and politicians of his day. His reputation as a writer was sealed by 
his work on The Chsii{^ Years oj Dean SwijVs Life, and by his book 
describing The Beauties of the Boyne and Blackwater, which was the out- 
come of his fondness for fisliing coupled with his passion for ancient 
ruins and remains. When Macaulay visited Ireland to get material for 
his History, he was shown the battlefield of the Boyne and many 
other places by Dr Wilde. 

The failure of the potato crop brought the terrible Irish famine of 
1845-9, with its attendant pestilence, and Wilde slaved aw^ay at his 
statistics, his reports, and his surgical work. It also brought the Young 
Ireland party into great prominence, and thereby introduced Wilde 
to his future wife. 

The Young Ireland party was started by Gavan Duffy, Thomas 
Davis, and John Blake Dillon, At first they had worked with Daniel 
4^0’Comiell for the repeal of the Union, but soon tlicy went further 
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tiian he was prepared to go, advocated complete national indcpen- 
■' dencc, to be aciiieved by force of arms if necessary, and in 1842 
foimded a paper, the Nation^ to forward their views. They were 
quickly joined by most of their gifted young contemporaries, and 
the sale of the paper rose to some 350,000 copies. Davis died in the 
autumn of 1845, and Jolin Mitcliel took his place as editor of the 
Nation. The driving-force behind Davis had been a love of Ireland, 
but that behind Mitchci was a ioatliing of England, and the political 
atmosphere began to warm up. The contributions to the paper became 
higlily inflammatory, some of the more sensational ones, written in 
a florid style, appearing under the name of john Fenshaw Ellis^ 
Verses were also printed, signed ‘Speranza", the enthusiam of which 
was more obvious than their inspiration; and it was whispered that 
‘Ellis’ and ‘Speranza’ hid the name of the same person, and, more 
surprising still in view of such vigorous exhortations as ‘to arms! to 
arms! for truth, fame, freedom, vengeance, victory !’, that the writer 
was a woman. At length, Mitchel, whose fanaticism had led to a break 
■ with the Nation and who had started a periodical called the United 
Irishman, boiled over. ‘Let the man among you who has no gun sell his 
garment and buy one’, he wrote. Giving his countrymen no time to 
profit by this advice, the authorities arrested every leader of the move- 
ment they could lay hands on, and the two papers were left with- 
out dieir staffs. Gavaii Duffy’s sister-in-law and ‘Speranza’ promptly 
took charge of the Nation, and the latter produced an article headed 
Jacta Alca Est, which was printed in the number for 29 July 1848, 
calling upon the people to rise in their might and die for Ireland. ‘Oh ! 
for a hundred thousand muskets glittering brightly in the light of 
heaven’, she cried, ‘and the monumental barricades stretching across 
each of our noble streets made desolate by England -- circling round 
that doomed Castle, where the foreign tyrant has held his council of 
treason and iniquity against our people and our comitry for seven 
hundred years. . , . One bold, one decisive move. One instant to take 
breath, and then a rising; a rush, a charge from north, south, east, and 
west upon the English garrison, and the land is ours.^ 

Unfortunately the rush came from the wrong quarter: the for- 
eign tyrant suppressed the paper, seized the entire issue in which this 
article appeared, and prosecuted Duffy for sedition, high treason, 
and so forth. ‘Speranza’ was not one to sit quietly and watch others 
take the blame for her actions; and when tlie Attorney-General had 
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sons were born: Willie towards die end of 1853, and Oscar on 
16 October 1854. Both were burdened with four Christian names, the 
yoimger*s being Oscar Fingal O’Flahertie Wills, dioiigh the last 
tliree names 'were abandoned by their owner, one at a time, as he 
grew up. On reacliing the age of diirty he told a friend why ’/My 
name has two O's, two F’s, and twoW’s, A name which is destined 
to be in everybody's motidi must not be too long. It comes so 
expensive in the advertisements. When one is unknown, a number of 
Christian names are useful, perhaps needful. As one becomes famous, 
one sheds some of them, just as a bailoonist, when rising higher, sheds 
unnecessary ballast . . . All but two of my five names have already 
been thrown overboard. Soon I shall discard another and he known 
simply as “The Wilde” or “The Oscar”,’ But his destiny was not 
apparent to him in childhood, and when asked his names he gave full 
value to every syllable in all of them. 

Twelve years of increasing fame and fortune followed the marriage 
of William Wilde. The success of his hospital had been so great that 
he liad fitted out a much larger building, which became world- 
famous and attracted specialists as well as students from the leading 
cities of Europe and America. He was, says his biographer, Dr T. G* 
Wilson, ‘die first and in many ways, the greatest of English-speaking 
ear surgeons’. His work on Aura! Surgery (1853), for many years the 
standard textbook on the subject, crowned his reputation, and the 
same year he was given the post of Surgeon Oculist in Ordinary to 
the Queen of Ireland, a post diat had apparently been created in 
order that he might occupy it. liis energy seemed inexhaustible. 
Single-handed he prepared a medical report on the 1851 census, a 
huge undertaking of some 600 folio pages, published in 1854; and 
three years later he was ready with the first part of a catalogue of 
the antiquities in the Royal Irish Academy museum, the preparation 
of which had already baffled a committee. 

Meanwhile he had moved his family to No. i Merrion Square, 
where the leading doctors and lawyers of the city were his neigh- 
bours and where he and his wife could entertain in style. His suc- 
cess went to his head, and he was less eager to please than he bad 
once been: he began to make enemies by showing his impatience 
with less efticient co-workers, and by losing his temper with those 
who did not agree with him: an acid quality crept into his conver- 
sation, and he developed tlie habit of ridiculing people who had not 



rZ r ^ T ridicule. Naturally they 

tumtd die compliment; his personal appearance gave them the cue^ 
^ before loi| Dublin society was amusing itself with the question 
ly are Dr Wilde s nails so black?’ the answer to wliich ran ‘Be- 
muse he has scratched hiniself.’ His wife’s radier slapdash metlioi ^ 

hostess also did not escape censure, and it was said that she had once 

scuttle. What are the cliairs meant for?’ Undoubtedly the Wilde 
household was queer. It was of die kind that Charles Lever revelled 
m. dirty and daring, disorderly and picturesque. If the doctor wis 
m alcZlt ^P°“’ Ptjous, quick-tempered, and addicted 

and S ZZ *=lf-“ntained. 

to *'>' ">« »<« 

Both as doctor and as archaeologist Wilde was now known to his 
How-workers m diose fields all over the continent, and he received 
of fot N,pofc0„ ni 

co,aul, Iton; tho Emperot Madmilim, m fo, Metoco, vtotod 
imi, the King of Sweden decorated him with die Order nf r1,» 
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doctor’s habits, treated it as a normal occurrence. Mary, however, 
though well aware that her lover had done his full share in raising the 
birth-rate of Ireland, felt that hers was a special case and determined 
to monopolize his affections. After the early excitement had worn 
off, her exigence began to grate upon him, especially when her in- 
tention to become a permanent member of h^ household took the 
form of a visit to his wife’s bedroom, whence she was expelled with 
some heat by 'Speranza’; and he decided to get rid of her. But that 
was a decision more easy to reach than to accomplish: Mar)r’s views 
for the future did not harmonize with his. He tried to buy her 
acquiescence with money, with clothes, with anything that took her 
fancy. She accepted these gifts as the thank-offerings of a loving 
heart. His cooling passion became more apparent when he entreated 
her to join her brothers in Australia. Accepting his offer of the 
money, she enjoyed a trip to Liverpool, and enjoyed still more the 
return trip to Dublin. Again he begged her to go to Australia, 
offering to see her boat off at Liverpool. Rejecting the offer, she 
again took the passage-money, went to Liverpool, saw the boat off 
herself, and returned home. By this time it was perfectly clear to her 
that Wdde was sick of her, and she determined to make him pay for 
his loss of interest. For a while she was content with the pleasure of 
watching liim squirm whenever she demanded money and of harass- 
ing him with unexpected visits in private and awkward appearances 
in public. But at last, galled by his ili-conceaied distaste for her 
society and infuriated by the snubs of liis wife, she thought out a 
scheme of revenge. ^ 

Starting with anonymous letters and poems each more scurrilous 
than the last, she soon produced and printed a pamphlet, copies of 
which, and sometimes bundles, arrived by nearly every post at i 
Merrion Square for several weeks. Wilders friends, acquaintances, 
enemies, and patients were also supplied with the work; and as the 
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hearted woman* the jury were not greatly impressed by the picture. 
The judge's summing-up was fair: he pointed out tliat a woman 
who is being violated usually objects to the process at the time and 
does not remain on calling terms with her ravisher. But he implied 
that as Wilde had not gone into the box to refute her story of ‘guilty 
intimacy', the jury would be justified in assuming tliat lie had 
seduced her. The jury took about two hours to make up their minds, 
and then brought in a verdict for the plaintiff, assessing die damages 
at one farthing. As tliis meant that Wilde had to pay the costs of the 
case, it appears to a layman that the jury charged Wilde from two to 
direc thousand pounds for seducing a girl whose virtue they valued 
at a farthing. In any profession but that of the law this would be called 
profiteering. 

The publicity given to the case had an imfortimate effect on 
Wilde, who rapidly deteriorated. He dropped out of public life, took 
no further interest in his profession, left his son Wilson to run the hos- 
pital, was careless with his patients, rude to his colleagues, and spent 
as much time as possible at Moytura, where he seemed to be more at 
home with what Carlyle called ‘the venerable rocks' than with the 
human species. He became dirtier than ever and more pithecoid in 
appearance; his consumption of drink increased; and old friends 
began to draw away from him. He was not wholly unproductive in 
his last years, for he wrote his most popular book, Lough Corrib, 
started several others, and was awarded the Cunningham Gold 
Medal by the Royal Irish Academy for liis work on the catalogue of 
antiquities. But his energies had been exiiausted too early in life, and 
the Travers case was a knock-out blow to an already spent man. 

Domestic tragedy deepened his gloom. His little girl Isola died in 
1867, and a few years later two of his natural daughters, aged twenty- 
one and twenty-two, were burnt to death at a dance, when the 
crinoline of one caught fire and ignited that of the other who tried to 
save her. Wilde followed them in the spring of 1876. Though the 
technical cause of death is unknown, it is almost certain that he died 
because he did not wish to live. In after years Oscar Wilde paid this 
tribute to his mother: 

"She was a wonderful woman, and such a feeling as vulgar jealousy 
could take no hold on her. She was well aware of my fathcr^s constant 
infidelities, but simply ignored them. Before my father died, in 1876, he 
lay ill in bed for many days. And every morning a woman dressed in 

'-I--' -I’i 
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black and closely veiled used to come to our house in Merrion Square, 
and unhindered either by my mother or anyone else used to walk 
straight upstairs to Sir William’s bedroom and sit down at the head of 
his bed, and so sit there all day, without ever speaking a word or once 
raising her veil. She took no notice of anybody in the room, and nobody 
paid any attention to her. Not one woman in a thousand would have 
tolerated her presence, but my mother allowed it, because she knew 
that my father loved this woman and felt that it must be a joy and a 
comfort to have her there by his dying bed. And I am sure that she did 
right not to grudge that last happiness to a man who wms about to die, 
and I am sure that my father understood her apparent indifference 
understood that it was not because she did not love him that she per- 
mitted her rival’s presence, but because she loved him very much, and 
died with liis heart full of gratitude and affection for her.’ 
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disliked exercise, detested games (1 never liked to kick or be kicked'), 
loatlicd fighting, refused to climb trees, had no desire to collect or 
possess the usual tilings boys hanker after, and was wholly deficient 
in the spirit of adventure. On the positive side, he read a great deal, 
was careful about liis clothes, wore his top hat on weekdays, loved 
flowers, admired sunsets, enjoyed solitude, ajid often mooned about 
in a state of abstraction. By the age of thirteen he had become clumsy, 
ponderous, and over-large, loutish in fact, and tlie unpopularity 
gained by his lack of sportsmansliip had been increased by liis facility 
in inventing nicknames for other boys, nicknames which were so 
efiective that they pleased everyone except the victims, to whom 
they stuck; but as he exercised this faculty over a wide field, a good 
deal of the pleasure he gave was cancelled out. Indeed he was only 
able to minister to the unniixedjoy of his schoolfellows by twisting his 
limbs into curious shapes and giving faithful representations of the 
saints in stained-glass windows, a performance which almost per- 
suaded the onlookers that there was something human in him after 
all. Now and then he took part in a boyish rough-and-tumble, in one 
of which his arm was broken for the second time, but he did not 
blame anyone for the accident. Occasionally he was to be seen 
swimming in die lake, and even rowing a boat, which he did awk- 
wardly; but as he spent most of the time so employed in contemplat- 
ing die sky or musing over the shells he had picked up on the sliore, 
no one drought any the better of him for such diversions. 

He had no special friends during his schooldays, and liis brother 
took little notice of him. Willie was popular: he could play games 
and use his fists and tell amusing stories and do all die other things 
that boys liked. Also he was considered much cleverer than Oscar, 
who at first was just as lazy at work as he was hostile to play. The 
incompetence of die masters may have been partly responsible for 
his lack of interest, but no power on earth could have made mathe- 
matics attractive to him. Like all purely artistic natures he remained 
a complete dunce on tliat subject all his life; and Science generally 
left him cold. He could appreciate a sunset without wanting to 
know whether the earth went round the sun or the other way about, 
and his own indijfFerent attitude to all knowledge that did not enrich 
the soul was summed up in a remark he was later to put into the 
mouth of Dorian Gray: ‘Alan, you are scientific. You know about 
chemistry and things of that kind. You have made experiments.' ' ? ^ ; 
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tenance, and it was observed that the only possessions in which he 
took a pride were large-paper editions ot his favourite Greek authors, 
fondness for whom enabled him to leave the rest of the school far 
behind in liis last year and win the Gold Medal. 

Those of his schoolmates who did not think that the main object in 
life was to kick or hit a ball about a field liked Oscar. Apart from his 
unpleasant knack of distributing nicknames, he was a gentle, kindly, 
affectionate, dreamy youth, who never quarrelled if he could help it, 
was easily pleased, would give advice to anyone for the asking, and 
possessed in a remarkable degree the gift of lying in a humorous and 
picturesque manner. A meeting with a dwarf became in his descrip- 
tion a combat with a giant, a trisky dog was converted into a snorting 
charger, a sparrow into an eagle, and an eel into a sea-serpent- One 
day his love of romancing took a queer turn. An ecclesiastical prosecu- 
tion had caused a minor sensation, and Oscar was enlarging on the 
strange constitution and mysterious doings of the Court of Arches. 
It was all very weird and very wonderful, and carried away on the 
wings of his fancy he suddenly exclaimed that notliing would please 
liiin more than to be the leading figure in a great trial and to acliieve 
fame as the defendant in a case of Regina p, Wilde. His wish was to 
be granted, but not in the form that he had pictured it. 

WiUie and Oscar spent their summer holidays either with their 
motlier on the continent or with their parents at Mo)aiira, sometimes 
exploring the caves and ancient remains with their father, sometimes 
swimming or tlsliing in the lake. Oscar's fisliing was perfunctory. In 
later life, as already remarked, he seldom referred to his youth ; but 
for several days after his release from prison he continually reverted 
to it. Unfortunately his companions, Robert Ross and Reginald 
Turner, were anxious to hear all about his recent experiences, and 
kept interrupting his reminiscences of boyhood with questions about 
his treatment in gaol. In conversation with me, Ross could only recall 
two slight details. The first was that Oscar once ran away from home 
and hid in a cave, the second that he and Willie used to fish in Lough 
Corrib. It was full*, said he, of large melancholy salmon, which lay 
at the bottom of the lake, and paid no attention to our bait,' 

An event during his school life had such an effect on him that some 
years afterwards he wrote a poem on it, His sister Isola died at Edge- 
worthstown at the age of nine, and the doctor recorded that Oscar’s 
lonely and inconsolable grief found its outward expression in long 
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Oscar responded eagerly to the Mahaffy treatment. Already a 
humorous and vivacious talker, under liis tutor he realized die pos- 
sibilities of the gift. Already a lover of die Greek poets and historians, 
he quickly became a lover of everything Greek. Not disinclined by 
nature and upbringing to accept worldly values, he was soon 
initiated by Maliaffy into the mysteries of snobbery and taught diat 
superciliousness was a sign of good-breeding. But worse reniiiined 
behind. For the first and only time in his life Oscar sinned against his 
nature during his Varsity days by shooting, fisiiing, and playing ten- 
nis with some approach to gusto; though in liis favour it may be 
urged that he showed no aptitude for any of them, and, as an exercise 
preferred eating and drinking to all three. In return for these benefits 
Oscar gave Maliaffy admiration, emulation, and the companionsliip 
of a quick-witted, liigh-spirited, and eloquent disciple; so diat in retro- 
spect the professor was able to say that his pupil, one of the few 
students he had blown who could write a really good Greek 
composition, was ‘all verve and Jote de vivre throughout the period 
of their association. 

The average student at Trinity College was more interested in 
fighting, gambling, drinking, football, w^horing, and obscene stories, 
than in Greek culture and the art of conversation, so we are not sur- 
prised to learn that Oscar did not mingle with his contemporaries 
more dian was necessary. His rooms were on the north side of an old 
square called Botany Bay; they were dirty and untidy, and he seldom 
entertained in them. The attention of Iiis few visitors was drawn to 
the floral decorations and to a landscape in oils which he always 
pretended to be improving but which never seemed to alter. 
Occasionally he went to the meetings of the University Philosophical 
Society, though he hardly ever spoken leaving it to his brother 
Willie to uphold the family reputation in such matters. Once drek 
father was guest-chairman at a debate on social evils, and brother 
Willie distinguished himself by a fervid outburst in defence of pros^ 
titutes. It was a subject on which Sir William and his fkst-bom were 
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4‘ The Oxonian 

Never did Oxford University turn out a less typical Oxonian than 
Oscar Wilde; and yet it will be seen that the man who graduated 
tliere remamed m one important respca a typical undergraduate all 
his life. 

At that time Oxford was a lovely city, unblighted by commerce 
industrialism, and motor cars, and he loved everything about the’ 
place except its professors. ‘One c.-mnot live at Oxford because of 
the dons,’ he used to say. We have first-hand evidence of his failure 
to please some of diem. At ‘Collections’ in 1S77. reports G T Atkin 

Ae coUege hall and the liigh table was 
well filled. The Presiaent, Dr Bulley. caUed up Wilde and mvself.’ 
Their ^tory tutor was a keen sportsman who took no interest 'bhfi 
job md did It in a periunaory manner. ‘How do you find Mr Wilde's 
work? askedthepresident. ‘Mr Wilde absents IWlf without apoloev 

from my lectures : his work is most unsatisfactory,’ replied die tutm 
That IS hardly the way to treat a gentleman, Mr Wilde ’ said the 
President m his usual courtly manner. ‘But, Mr President, ’he is not a 
gendemam answered Wdde, who was thereupon ordered to leave 
the hall Atkmson also tells us diat just before ‘Moderations’ he and 
Wilde had to atone for past slackness, being the only imdergrad- 
nates ill college throiigliout the Easter vacation. " 

But Wilde’s lack of sympathy with the authoAies was most clearly 
shown on the subject of religion. Once it was his duty to read the 
fcstlesson m chapel, wliich w;is from die book of Deuteronomy His 
0^ preference lay elsewhere, and he calmly annoimced a chapter in 
the Soi^ of Solomon; but Dean Bramley pulled liim up beforeL had 
warmed to the theme. He made it clear that the Church of England 
WM not one of his main interests in life when asked by the Pr^or 

r“, Divinity exam. ‘Oh, the Forty-nine 

todes. The Thirty-mne, you mean, Mr Wilde.’ ‘Oh, is it really?’ 
Douglas Sladen, who was present on the occasion, is our authority 
for what teppened at the viua voce examinations in Divinity. Wilde 
OTved half m hour late, and one of the examiners. Canon Spooner, 
Wardm of New College, wanted to know why. ‘You must excuse 
m; I have no experience of these passexaminations,’ Wilde explained. 
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matter, but the alphabetical Ins lateness did not 

tiiat tliey Itanded liim a Bible and^oU '’y^^^asuaUanner 

seventh chapter of the Acts of the Anostl . Vf ^^enty. 

mdustnoiisly for some time they refented fnd 

enough; but observing half an hour Tir Zr 1 ' 

called him up. ‘Didn’t you hei us tel^. ^ t 

ncedn t copy out any more?’ Spooner ask y"“ 

lie answered, ‘but I was so inr. ,.Zj , y“’ ^ ^aeard vou ’ 

could not leave off. It was all abom Imm nan^ d *at’l 

a voyage and was caught in a terrible 1 1 

■would be drowned ; but do vou kn Z’ ^ “^^at he 

and when I fonnd that he was;avei^I 7“'- 

As Spooner was not only a Canon b ,<■ i ^“™"g ‘o tell you.’ 
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elo,-n„ „d ideas™, E *eEwr°' “ “■ 

preached : liis money and his time were r ri practised what he 
npheld; his denunciation of materialist '‘'f f ^^n^cs he 
generosity. In the year 1874 tlii, toll 1 ^ hy his personal 

worldly man. whos' blue ^ J sonSimeTflt^rT^’ 
tanaticism, and who spoke as one of Z ^ ' 

expermient, wlrich Oscar Wilde describerm 7’ ^ 

eight years later; American audiences 

SttS ! “ 0 rr "'T ^hc High 
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to lecture in cap and gown, met us He sMmed tT j "P 
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spoke to us, not on art this time but 1 l;f he 
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men in England should be spent aintlessly on cricket-ground or river, 
without any result at all except that if one rowed well one got a pewter 
pot, and if one made a good score a cane-handled bat. He thought, he 
said, that we should be working at something that would do good to 
other people, at sometliing by which we might show that in all labour 
tliere was something noble. Well, we were a good deal moved, and 
said we would do anything he wished. So he went out round Oxford 
and found two villages. Upper and Lower Hinskey, and between them 
there lay a great swamp, so that the villagers could not pass from one to 
dre other without many miles of a round. And when we came back m 
winter, he asked us to help him to make a road across this morass for 
these village people to use. So out we went, day after day, and learned 
how to lay levels, and to break stones, and to wheel barrows along a 
plank - a very difficult thing to do. And Ruskin worked with us in the 
mist and rain and mud of an O.\'ford whiter, and our friends and our 
enemies came out and mocked us from the bank. We did not mind it 
much then, and we did not mind it afterwards at all, but worked away 
for two months at our road. And what became of the road? Well, like 
a bad lecture it ended abruptly - in the middle of the swamp. Ruskin 
going away to Venice, when we came back for the next term there 
was no leader, and the “diggers”, as they called us. fell asunder. And I 
felt that if there was enough spirit amongst the young men to go out 
to such work as road-making for the sake of a noble ideal of life, I 
could from them create an artistic movement that might change as it 
has changed, the face of England.’ 

The only drawback to tills picturesque tale from a biographical 
point of view is that die teller was not amongst those present in High 
Street when Ruskin deflected them from their normal pursuits, 
though he had probably heard the story from several who were and 
touched It up on liis journey across the Atlantic. The spade-work had 
been done by the time Oscar arrived, and he took part in the stone- 
rcaking during his first term. The road wliich resulted from these 
labours was about the worst in the country, Ruskin’s own gardener 
being responsible for the only level places in it; but the workers liad 
tteir reward, not in the pride of doing a good job, but in the pleasure 
M breakfasting and talking with Ruskin in his rooms' at Corpus. 
From that rather futile episode, and frorii the master’s lectures and 
ta ks on art and economics, sprang the interest in social questions 
winch beemne a feature of Oxford after Ruskin’s departure, and two 
of his pupils, Arthur Toynbee and Oscar Wilde, carried his message 
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this hard geniH^^ flame, to maintain this ecstasy, is success in 
life ... While all melts under our feet, we may well catch at any 
exquisite passion, or any contribution to knowledge that seems by a 
lifted horizon to set the spirit free for a moment, or any stirring of the 
senses, strange dyes, strange colours, and curious odours, or work of 
the artist’s hands, or the face of one’s friend. What we have to do is to 
be for ever curiously testing new opinions and courting new impres- 
sions.’ The teacliing that mail, who lived but for a short ‘day of frost 
and sun’, must endeavour to make every movement of liis existence 
significant, went to the heads of the youngsters who had been brought 
up to believe in duty, self-sacrifice, and what Oscar WHde called the 
seven deadly virtues. They overlooked the more spiritual implica- 
tions in the new doctrine ~ The desire of beauty, the love of art for 
art’s own sake’ - and were able to extract from it an incitement to 
debauchery. Here, as it seemed to them, was one of their own pro- 
fessors actually telling them that it was their duty to run riot; and 
whenever duty is a pleasure it is always performed. 

The older people were horrified. Benjamin Jo wett. Master of 
Balliol, expressed disapprobation, and of course those who had not 
read the essays were unanimous in their condemnation. The opposi- 
tion he had aroused invaded Pater’s private life, and at one of his 
dinner-parties he was heckled on the subject of Christianity by the 
High Church wife of a well-known professor. Pressed beyond the 
point of controversial good manners, he said abruptly that no reason- 
able person could govern liis life by the opinions and actions of a man 
who had died eighteen centuries ago. The professor and liis wife rose 
in agitation and left hurriedly. Pater was alarmed by the sorrowful 
disapproval of his seniors, and possibly even more alarmed by the 
joyful approval of his juniors, and the Conclusion, wherein his philo- 
sophy was underlined, did not appear in the second edition of the 
book. He became more of a recluse than ever, and twelve years 
elapsed before the publication of his next work; 

At their first meeting Pater said to Oscar Wilde: ‘Why do you 
always write poetry? Why do you not write prose? Prose is so much 
more difficult,’ Oscar did not realize what Pater meant until he read 
the Retimsance studies, the self-conscious style of which made an 
instant and enduring appeal to him. Fifteen years later he was to say 
that ‘Carlyle’s stormy rhetoric, Riiskin’s winged and passionate elo- 
quence, had seemed to me to spring firom enthusiasm rather than 
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tbt really true? And do you find them comfortable? ... How ex- 
tremely interesting ’ 

Pater’s lecture on Prosper Mcrijiiee at the London Institution was 
delivered in alow monotonous voice, as if he were reading to himself, 
and when he inquired of a few friends ‘I hope you all heard me?’, 
Oscar Wilde replied for the rest ‘We overheard yoif , upon which 
Pater muttered ‘You have a phrase for everything’. Though he could 
not help admiring such conversational readiness, Pater never warmed 
towards Wilde, did not much care for his writings, and in the years 
to come said some very nasty things about him in private. We can 
guess why. The sins of the Renaissance were pleasant to dream about 
in the study, but not to read about in a modern novel. ‘Yes, poor 
dear Pater has lived to disprove evervtliing that he has written’, 
sununarized Wilde; and it may have distressed Pater that the pupil 
had dared to do what the professor had only imagined. 

It did not content Oscar Wilde merely to display his love of Pater’s 
prose and Ruskin’s rhetoric. His nature was protean: he wanted to be 
everything and do everything. And so w^e find him at Oxford touch- 
ing life at as many points as possible, but only touching it, and 
preferably observing it. He was once discovered sparring with a 
friend in liis rooms; he was even seen climbing, at considerable 
danger to himself, from one box to another in a music-hall, and so 
on to several other boxes, in order to invite the occupants to a party 
he was giving after the performance, his brother having suddenly 
arrived from Dublin; he was often to be met on the crickct-field, 
though he never played; he regularly watched the boat races from Ins 
college barge, but he never stepped into a boat if he could help ir; 
he rode on horseback a good deal, but drew the line at hunting; and 
he occasionally remembered Mahaify’s injunctions to shoot and fish. 
These tilings were done by him merely because they were the things 
to do. He took no pleasure in physical exercise, nor could he work 
up the least interest in games, then or thereafter. 

The real Oscar was to be seen in Iiis rooms at Magdalen, wliicii were 
on tlie kitchen staircase, the best position in college, looking over the 
river Cherwell, the lovely walks and bridge. All three rooms were 
panelled, and between the two sitting-rooms was an arch where 
once had been folding doors. Old engravings, mostly of naked 
women, adorned the walls in the first year or two of Oscar’s tenancy; 
tile furniture was pleasant but nothing out of the common ; and two 
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order by force if it had been necessary, but he preferred to turn every 
disagreement into laughter. 

Tliere was something odd about his personal appearance even In 
those days. His long ricli-brown hair surmounted a big colourless 
face, made up of a noticeably fine forehead, a prominent nose, full 
lips, and magnificent eyes winch constantly changed colour under 
their heavy lids: so at least the biographer must wite of them, for 
people who knew him well have described the colour of liis eyes as 
blue, green-yellow, hazel, browii-and-gold, and pretty well every 
hue except pink, the majority favouring blue decked with gold, 
and all agreeing that they w=^ere large and luminous.'* Imperturbable 
good humour was the dominant expression of his face and the con- 
stant note of his conversation. He was over six feet in height, had out- 
grown bis clumsiness, and carried himself with an air of complete 
self-assurance. The bold check suits tliat were then the fashion looked 
bolder on him than on another. 

But any peculiarity in his clothes or appearance was forgotten as 
soon as he began to speak. Renneli Rodd, who was at Balliol when 
Wilde was at Magdalen, and who afterwards quarrelled with him, 
wrote that ‘there was an immediate fascination in the unconventional 
freedom of his brilliant conversation and his sureness of himself ^ 
David Hunter Blair, another contemporary, said that Wilde was 
always the leader, whatever the topic under discussion, letting off a 
stream of paradoxes, quaint comments on men and tilings, untenable 
propositions, and preposterous tlieories, laughing as heartily as anyone 
else at his own absurdities, and in graver moments spouting yards of 
verse his own and other people's, imcommonly well. Sbety years 
later Blair could vividly recall the charm of those intimate talks round 
the fire between Wilde, Iiimself, and one or two close friends, when 
the punch had been drunk, and the pipes smoked out, tlie lights 
extinguished, the piano closed, and the merry guests dispersed*. In 
particular he recalled how Wilde, asked what was his real ambition in 
life, replied: ‘God knows! I won't be a dried-up Oxford don, any- 

* Two of his most intimate friends disagree on this point. Alfred Douglas 
says that Wilde’s eyes were green, Robert Ross that they were a light china 
blue, such as children often have but lose later, Oscar’s remaining like that to 
the end of his life. Anna Comtesse de Bremont reconciles these contradictory 
impressions by describing his eyes as pale blue, with golden decks around the 
iris, that changed strangely until the light within them seemed to turn to 
green. 
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heroes burst into his rooms; the rest watchS ^ four intoxicated 
the stairs, preparatory to ioiidng i^ff Jl ^ P™t^=«dings from 
first intruder impdy rdo3k- pl“- The 

of Wilde’s bom tWcZTr ‘^Oftf'ttetts outside widi the aid 
first, the third made his retijouCytiiAff 
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Struggling viiinly in the arms of liis intended victim. Handling Iiini 
as easily as a nurse handles a baby, Wilde carried liim to his rooms 
and having ceremoniously buried liim beneath a pile of liis own 
luxurious furniture invited the spectators, now pro-Oscar to a man, 
to sample the fellow's wines and spirits, an invitation that was accepted 
with peculiar pleasure on account of the owner's present plight and 
past stinginess. That was the first and last attempt to rag Wilde. 

There were other kinds of gatherings in his rooms besides those 
already mentioned, and in the last three years of liis residence at Mag- 
dalen lie gave ‘beauty parties', \vhen young women came to tea with 
tlieir chaperons. By that time the engravings on the walls had given 
way to pictures of a more decorous order. He was always popular 
with women, for reasons which will become apparent, and for a 
while he toyed with the idea of marriage, carrying the idea far enough 
in one case to correspond with a friend of the chosen one, and even 
further in another case by kissing and fondling the object of liis 
affection and drawing upon himself the wrath of an indignant mother 
who had discovered her daughter on his knee. 

But he also started flirting with something more imposing if less 
substantial than a girl: with Mother Church in fact. It probably 
began with a visit lie made to Italy during a vacation in 1875, when 
he was so deeply impressed by the buildings and pictures that he could 
not remain untouched by the faith wliich had inspired them. The 
letters lie wrote to his mother and father dealt with the art but ig- 
nored the religion, to wliich they were hostile, Florence, Milan, 
Padua, and Verona drew p>ages of enthusiasm from liim, wlule Venice, 
which he said was ‘beyond description', he described in greater detail 
than the rest. On his return he had long talks with liis friend Blair, 
a recent convert to the Faith, who took him to Catholic functions 
and to Sunday morning services at the old chapel on the other side of 
Magdalen bridge. Here Oscar had several interviews with the priest, 
who discerned in him a strong attraction to the Church but saw that 
he was in earnest about notliing except his ambition to do well in the 
university examinations. ‘The finger of God', reported the priest, ‘has 
not yet touched him.' Oscar's less mystical explanation of liis inability 
to enter the Church just then was that if he became a Catholic his 
father would cut him off with a sliilling. All the same Ins warm 
feelings for the ancient religion were expressed in somiets, and as 
these appeared in Irish publications it became known that he was 
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I eclipsed by the thrill of Greece, wliich he v 

; two other fellows a year later. Rather per 

pupil’s Romish inchnations, Mahaffy said ‘] 
honest pagan out of you.’ Oscar was' not so i 
a friend,^ ‘I wish I could look into the seeds 
coming. At any rate his nature responded 
more completely than to the Italian ones. 

The four traveUers left Brindisi on Baste 
could hardly sleep for excitement, knowing tl 
Greece in a few hours, and, probably for th 
Oscar voluntarily rose at daybreak. In the ek 
was a hazardous country to ramble in; bri<rar 
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through Arcadia was attended with peril as v 
the only serious danger they encountered w 
their horses, who, being on foot himself, w 
teoke into a trot, becoming homicidal when 
Oscar s bridle, he drew his knife, and trouble 
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LIFE OF OSCAR WILDE 

' Catholics in lieu of his conversion. He felt tlr^r i 

month. Mahaffy got into trouble with the Provost on his r T “ 
Tnntty. and Wilde was fined ^45. which hov™ 1 S 

im a year later ^Jen he did so well in liis examinations. 

In picturmg Wilde at Oxford it is sometimes diffinilt tn l 
that he must occasionally have worked. Yet there can be no d^X X 
it. for ,n 1876 he took a First Class in ‘Moderations’ in th H ^ 
School and in 1878 a First Class in the Honour Finals, and boA'wX 
regarded by his examiners as the most brilliant of their respective 
years. In spite ot these achievements he never seemed to be rXXw 
ny dung but poetry. Keats, Swinburne, Rossetti Arnold Rm • “ 

york. o( fc, „„ h, ___ ^ 

discussions on poets and poetry were endless, and when thev did nor 
talk poetry they wrote it. or tried to. ‘Davs of ivrSl Xdom t i f 
studious sounet-writing’. as he afterwards' recalkd; ‘days when one 
intricacy and musical repetitions of the ballade 
and the villanelle with its linked long-drawn echoes and its curiot 
ompkteness; days when one solenmly sought to discover the proper 
emper in which a triolet should be written; delightful days, in Shich 
l am glad to say, there was far more rhyme dian reason.’ Several of 
his own poems appeared in Irish magazines; and in 1877 the Di X 
imvers^ M 4 ^«^,„cpablished liis first essay in journalism: an accoim 
d ‘7 £xliibition. He always managed to stay a 

fcw d.i\ s m London on his way to and from Dubhn or the Continent 

urmg his vacations, and he never failed to visit the tlieatres md 
picture^ galleries while there. uuatrts and 

His father died in 1876 and left him a small property wortli about 
^ 4 C«o. Wilhe received the same, Henry Wilson the same, and Lady 
de about £ 7 <^o. Sir William had pretty well lived up to his larve 
mcome and lus family now had to face the world on aXlaSe pftl 

pro^rty . and he nmst have felt rather aggrieved when Wilsmi, who 
Atd a year after his father, left Ms share to the hospital. His father’s 
death may have prompted Mm at tmies ‘to scorn delights and live 
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laborious days'. At any rate he began to hope for a fellowship and 
set about writing a long article on The Rise of Historical Critkism for 
the Chancellor's English Essay Prize. He failed to get the fellowsliip, 
and the prize was not awarded, but he must have guessed that such 
diings were hardly in liis line of life. Walking with a friend one day 
in the grounds of Magdalen, he confessed, ‘I want to eat of the fruit 
of ail the trees in the garden of the world*. He had a large appetite, 
unsuited to a fellowship or the production of dull theses. 

He left Oxford in a blaze of gior)^ The subject for the Newdigatc 
Prize Poem that year was Ravenna, and it so happened that lie had 
visited the place on liis way to Greece, noting it as a theme for poetic 
treatment. He could therefore put in bits of local colour wliich the 
other competitors had to glean from books. He won the prize, as 
Ruskin and Matthew Arnold had done before liim, and declaimed the 
poem in the Shcldonian Theatre on 26 June, 1878. T understand that 
some young man wins tliis prize every year,* said W. S. Gilbert when 
informed of Wilde’s poetic acliievenients. But few young men can 
have recited their prize-poems so well, Oscar’s performance winning 
high praise from everyone who heard it. He had taken a fancy to 
certain lines in liis earlier poems, which he lazily repeated in Ravenna; 
and when the Professor of Poetry, J. C. Shairp, whose duty it w^as to 
suggest textual improvements to the wanner of the Nc'wdigate, 
advised certain alterations, Wilde listened with due courtesy, took 
careful notes of every suggestion, but w^ent away and printed the 
poem exactly as he had written it. 

Perhaps, as he lounged for the last time in Magdalen walks, the 
most genuinely felt couplet in Ravama was running in his head : 

Who can foretell what joys the day shall brings 
Or why before the dawn the linnets sin^? 
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5 . The Actor 




Having celebrated his arrival in London from Oxford bv 
B.o„p.o„ c.rf«,d his 

much apparent contrition that the priest thought him rirfr 
version. Oscar started rehearsing another kind of^t Anl .T 
point we must try to get an inkling of his peadiar natur; titshS 
wholly misjudge his strange actions aU through bis life. ’ ^ 

compo.sition can be described in a sentence- 
half of him, the emotional half, never devcioned hevnrjf? ■* "1 

^jaLd toL 

powSrHot £s development of his inteLtual 

Lmpt- an e^ptaZ^^^l::; T 

insisting on glands, but they get us no neareJ the Ja: A^teS 

fictr-""!r tlie biographer can only note dil 

facts and make his inferences therefrom.’’^ ^ 

The boy in Oscar accounts for his numerous poses, above all for 
bis love of showing-off. whereat the man in him Z someZ 

emotional self and the over-mature inteUectual self, were clearly 
Ascermble at every stage of his career, and the opposition marred 
most oflns work, Aoughin oneinstance the perfect ffsion of tZwf 
produced a masterpiece. Here it is only necessary to stress die bovish 
side of his nature as it explains the singularity of his firsZpear Z 
mpuhlic life, and indeed ail his later errors and absurdities! 

There is a certam type of boy who is never happy unless he is actino- 
a p»t or Ae^mg-up or starding people by somfform of exhibitiof 
or shoebng them by some kind of behaviour. Oscar belonged to this 
.yp. »J ™ ,0 .n„,e „ Ji°”rp “ t 
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seniors. He also retained the cliaractcristics of the more common run 
of boys: a romantic view of life coupled with a love of anti-climax, 
a consciGusness of sin with the thriii of sinning, a strong attraction to 
the joys of over-eating and over-drinking, a sense of the miraculous, 
and a lo ve of fmi. Much of his charm lay in the unabashed pleasure 
he took in the mere act of living, and the youthful high spirits he 
brought to it; though the parts he played, His love of acting and 
masquerading, wliich irritated so many people, w^ere to some extent 
the outcome of tills exuberance. ■ 

His first appearance on the public stage - for so one must describe 
it - was as an aesthete. It is largely due to Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Patience that many people believe Wilde to have been the founder, 
or at any rate the cliief exponent, of what is known as the Aesthetic 
Movement. But he was neither the one nor the other, for the simple 
reason that there was no such thing as the Aesthetic Movement. In 
other words, the aesdietes were not a group of men banded together 
to pursue a common object, which is the usual meaning of the wnrd 
‘Movement’: e.g. the Pre-Raphaelite^ the Impressionist, the Socialist 
Movements. All one can say is that there were a number of people 
who, each in his own way, had brought about a certain result. The 
so-called Movement was in the air, never in conmiittee. The poet, 
the painter, the architect, the sculptor, the dress-designer, the house- 
decorator, the furniture-maker, the printer: these had reacted against 
the stereotyped art and craft of the period, and their general tendency 
was called aesthetic, the work of each being in some way related to 
the rest, though the relationslnp was never clearly defined and few 
of the artists would have claimed kinsliip with others working along 
the same lines. Such diverse characters as Ruskin, Morris, Pater, 
Swinburne, Whistler, Woolner, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Henry Irving, 
and even those satirists of the ‘Movement’, Gilbert and Sullivan, were 
part of the tendency; but it may be doubted if any of them would 
have cared to be called aesthetes, and the last two would have rejected 
the appellation with scorn. Each of these artists was playing Ms own 
game; and though some might have recognized that the others w'ere 
on their side, none would have called it a team. In a sense Keats was 
the unconscious parent of aestheticism: his pictorial poems inspired 
the Pre-Raphaelites, who were the forerunners of the aesthetes, one 
of whose first principles was that all the arts were intimately related 
to one another. Arcliitecturaily the aesthetes sought their inspiration 
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in the period of Queen Anne, and the Bedford Pirk i 

Roughly summanued, aeahrfdan, which grew out of P,c-R,„hS' 
mm, wa, a. .rtt.de rt life .. «,!! aa art; it tebeii.d 

Such a tendenqr appealed greatly to Wilde, who was nothin.^ if 
not artistic and thorouglily unorthodox in liis attitude to everwlihis 
and the p^t he took was dictated firstly by a love of masquerade and 
secondly by the fact that, from poetrj' to wall-paper all the arts 1 d 
then recognized high priests except that of dress.^Butin mikino-hk 
decisioii to specialize in dress-reform he was careful to cover au t 
Mts and add them to his aesthetic creed, describing himself on leaving 
Oxford as an art critic and Professor of Aestheticl In his last term 
O.\tord he Imd made somethmg of a hit by appearing as Prince Rupert 

M dress was of greater importance than a reformation in religion 
ad^g that Luthers neckties must have been quite shocking- si liis 
future Ime of action had been clarified before settling in London 
where he was occasionally to be seen at evening partie! dressed t a’ 
ve vet coat edged with braid, knee-breeches, bfack silk stockings a 
soft loose shirt with wide low turn-down collar, and a large SowiL 
pak green tic. Several followers outdid his extravagances of dress and 
Khavaour Mid even appeared in daytime curiouslv garbed but 
Wilde hiinself did not ‘walk down Piccadilly with a po^pv or a L 
m bs medieval liand , as Gilbert suggested in Patience. ‘Anvone could 
have done that, said Wilde long afterwards. ‘The great and difficult 
bng was what Zacbeved - to make the whole world believe that I 
had done It. All the same bs buttonlioles were remarkable and he 
adopted the sunflower and tlie lily as badges or symbols of bs cult 
no doubt because they were too large to be overlooked. Notliing 
cotfld draw attention to him so surely as strange flowers and strange 
clothes for notonety can be obtabed by what one wears mofe 
easily diM by wliat one says or does. In tliis way he became 
pubhdy iden^ed with the Aesthetic Movement’ and was soon re- 
garded as tlie leader of it merely because he dressed the part The other 
aesthetes were not so fortunate. After all one cannot walk about 
draped m the latest pattern of wall-paper or carry a table of the most 
up-to-date design on one’s back or hang a picture of the modem 
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school round one’s neck. But the dress-reformer is his own publicity 
agent, and to the rage of many artists who were producing good 
work ill other fields, Oscar gained the kudos which should have been 
theirs and got them laughed at into the bargain. His desire for iinine- 
diate fame has been shared by many whose vanity could only so be 
appeased or whose financial security could only thus be attained, but 
his method of winning it was peculiar to liiinself and satisfied one 
halfof his nature. 

Now and henceforth he was helped and admired by women, 
mocked and disliked by the men who did not know him and by some 
who did. Quite early in life he realized how important it was to 
propitiate women in order to get on in die world. He found tliis 
simple, because his amiable nature delighted in flattery, liis interest in 
dresses made conversation easy, and the strain of femininity in liis 
boyislmess appealed to women, who could talk to him almost as to 
one of themselves, unembarrassed by the awkwardness of sex attrac- 
tion or repuision. ‘To get into the best society nowadays’, he was 
later to say, ‘one has either to feed people, amuse people, or shock 
people - that is all’ As he could not aflord to feed them, he amused 
and shocked them. To be in society was, he thought, a bore, but to 
be out of it was a tragedy. ‘No man has any real success in this world 
unless he has got women to back him, and women rule society.’ 
He started well, being made much of by the Duchess of Westminster, 
sister of liis Oxford acquaintance Ronald Gower, and through her 
he soon got to know the other aristocratic families wliicli then ran 
society. But he demanded more than they could give, and the 
artist in liim turned for comfort to the leaders of another social 
sphere which, was about to attract more public attention than all the 
rest put together; the theatre, where he was always emotionally 
■■at home. . ■■. ■ • ■ ■ 

Henry Irving had made the Lyceum Theatre famous by the time 
Oscar came to town and was steadily raising the social status of the 
actor to a point which would have been untliinkable in the time of 
Macready only a generation before. Princes, peers, cabinet ministers, 
judges, and even bishops were constantly to be seen at the Lyceum, 
and they treated Irving as an equal, whatever their private feelings 
may have been. Opinions on liis acting differed, but everyone agreed 
that he was a remarkable personality; and Oscar Wilde, imiikc his 
feiiow-Irishman, Shaw, thought that Irving was quite right to pro- 



luse they displayed far better than 
2 done a personality that was itself 
art. Oscar could not afford 
frequently to be seen in the pit 
was on friendly terms with Irving, 
tiTOtiipet set for Slialcespeare*s ' 
Irving’s leading lady, Ellen Terry 

sonnets; ^d although Ellen was in the habit of 

acting, and her inconiparable:: self ' 
Oscar'^s lines 'more than the", rest."'' ■■ 

• by the mists of. pain, 

iily oucrdmiched tvHh rain, 

seeing her as Queen Henrietta Maria in Charles I. ‘That 

Jid, for 40 ^ £ “of 

m »a.„g pooplo toppp. in iS 
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en in ove wiA her, we shall not underestimate her final tribute- 
most remarkable men I have known were WInstler and Oscu 

~h !. r* ^ or admired them 

ran the others, but there was somediing about both of rlio. 

individual and audacious than it is possible to 

rwT t ’ flattered in a manner 

that seemed to her and indeed was, very un-English; but as he never 

made love to her they remained on excellent teL. When she cmL 
S f “ ,®“gland she was astonished to hear the cry - ‘FiVc Sarah 
Rrnhardt. - as she stepped ashore at Folkestone. Though she was to 

shetaT^^ in the time to come, thfs was the first 

toe she had ever heard it. and Oscar, who was the first man to shout 

, ung an arirfd of lilies at her feet and forced the crowd to cheer 

tession, as an interpreter, adviser, and so on. She did not show the 

same sohcitude for him when, years later, a sinoV 
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in every role, a masterpiece of histrionic 
expensive seats in those days, and was 
and gallery of the Lyceum. Soon he 
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her part would have saved him much distress; but she was not an 
: Ellen Terry. ' 

Like many stage-enthusiasts, Wilde was a collector of photographs, 
and we find liini writing from. St Stephen’s Club in 1880 to thank 
Mrs Bancroft for hers, wdiicli had given him ‘more pleasure than any 
quill pen can possibly express, and will be a delightful souvenir of one 
whose brilliant genius I have always admired*. His adiniration 
pleased those who called it forth, and many \dsits were exchanged. 
‘If you are not too busy to stop and drink tea with a great admirer of 
yours*, he wrote to Genevieve Ward, ‘please come on Friday, at half 
past five, to 13 Salisbury Street. The two beauties, Lady Lonsdale 
and Mrs Langtry, and Mamma and a few friends are coming.’ 
Madame Modjeska v/as another friend gained by admiration, and 
he traiislated a poem of hers from the Polish, no doubt making a far 
better job of it than if he had known a word of the original. 

Salisbury Street was a turning off the Strand, and Wilde liad 
chambers on the first floor of the house at the bottom of the street 
overlooking the river. The long room in wliich he received visitors 
was panelled, mostly in wliite, and a number of theatrical stars had 
scrawled their signatures on the panels, Ellen Terry, Henry Irving, 
and Sarah Bernhardt amongst them. On an easel at one end of the 
room was Edward Poynter’s large yellow portrait of Lily Langtry; 
there were rugs on the floor, dowers in china pots, and here and there 
tapestries relieved the monotony of white. The floor above was 
occupied by an Oxford friend, Frank Miles, who was quickly be- 
coming known for his pencil drawings of beautiful women wliich 
appeared in the windows of nearly every stationer’s shop and were 
reproduced in Life, His great ‘find’ was Lily Langtry, whom he 
sketched in every possible attitude firom every possible angle, and 
soon made her the most talked-of beauty of the day. ‘I with niy 
pencil, Oscar with his pen, will make her the Joconde and the Laura 
of tills century’, he once cried in a sort of ecstasy. They shared in the 
weekly gatlierings of celebrities that took place in Wilde’s room, and 
Mrs Langtry was a constant visitor. 

One radier suspects that the main inspiration behind Oscar’s poems 
to the beauty of the hour, to say nothing of his passion for her, was a 
love of notoriety, an adolescent desire to have his name linked with a 
woman who had aroused the admiration of the Prince of Wales, the 
curiosity of society, and the interest of the outside world. No poet lias 
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a clianGe of being taken seriously until he has indulgetl in a passion 
preferably a hopeless one ; so Oscar went through all the appropriate 
emotions and struck all the necessary attitudes. A poem he had 
already written to a youth was slightly altered to fit her. A more 
ambitious eifort called The New Helen was directly attributable to her 
and when he gave her a volume of his poems he wrote on the flyleaf 
‘To Helen, formerly of Troy, now of London’. She was much flat- 
tered by his attentions, which she encouraged. He wras an agreeable 
change from her husband, who preferred racing and gambling to 
poetry and flowers. Besides, he was becoming famous, or at least 
notorious, as the Great Aesthete, and Punch was busy inventing jokes 
about him. It was very pleasant to be adored by a man wdio possessed 
what she described as ‘one of the most alluring voices that 1 have 
ever listened to’; and it soothed her vanity to record in later life that 
he used to wander round the streets in the neighbourhood of her 
house and once even went to sleep on her doorstep; but one knows 
enough about liis love of comfort to dismiss the latter incident as a 
Trojan daydream on the lady’s part. He tried hard to make her inter- 
ested in art, but she remained chiefly interested in herself as a work of 
art; he introduced Ruskin to her, but without effect; he constantly 
advised her about the clothes she should wear, but she \vould not live 
up to liis ideal. 

‘The Lily is so tiresome/ he sighed; ‘she wont do what I tell her/ 

‘Indeed?’ 

^Yes. I assure her that she owes it to herself and to us to drive daily 
through the Park dressed entirely in black, in a black victoria drawn 
by black horses, and with “Venus Annodomini” emblazoned on her 
black bonnet in dull sappliircs. But she won’t.’ 

His own clothes, when not got up in the evening as an aesthete, 
were fashionable, and we have Mrs Langtry’s word for it that he 
w^ore a black frock coat, only the lower button of which w^as fastened, 
light coloured trousers, a brightly flowered waistcoat, and a wdiite 
silk cravat; also that he carried pale lavender gloves. Thus attked he 
paid visits to aristocrats and actresses, distributing well-pondered 
witticisms whenever he did not feel quite at home. It amused him to 
catch the look of amazement bn people’s laces whenever he said 
something unexpected; and he found endless entertainment in dis- 
missing as of no concern the tilings that others took seriously, and in 
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trivial, for only so could liis sense of values, his critical sense, harmon- 
ize with Ills boyishness, his sense of fun. ‘Notlung succeeds like 
excess* was one of his sayings at this time, while another ran ‘Give me 
die luxuries and I can dispense with the necessities.* Arriving late at a 
luncheon party, liis hostess mildly remonstrated, pointing to the 
clock. ‘And how, madam, can that little clock know what the great 
golden sun is doing?* he asked. He had timed liis arrival for the sake 
of tills rejoinder, having probably turned up late at different places on 
several occasions before getting the right cue. ‘I have come to dine 
with you ; I thought you would like to have me*, he said as he walked 
uninvited into William Spottiswoode’s drawing-room at Grosvenor 
Place. He did not know Spottiswoode but had met his wife once or 
twice. As he was very amusing, they did like to have liiin. Henry 
Irving *s peculiar gait being mentioned at some dinner, a serious dis- 
cussion took place as to whether it detracted from liis skill as an actor. 
Wilde’s contribution was ‘Both Irving’s legs are delicately intellectual, 
but his left leg is a poem’. Some of liis most obvious bits of nonsense 
were quoted by those who did not like him as evidence of a nauseating 
affectation. A characteristic specimen was his grave statement, on 
being asked how he had spent the day, that 1 was working on the 
proof of one of my poems ail the morning, and took out a comma. 
In the afternoon I put it back again’. Another was ‘When I had to fill 
in a census paper I gave my age as nineteen, my profession as genius, 
my infirmity as talent*. Staying at a country house, he came down to 
breakfast one morning looking worn out and harassed. Asked if he 
was ill, he replied ‘No, not ill, but very very weary. The fact is that I 
picked a primrose in the wood yesterday, and it was so ill that I have 
been sitting up with it ail night.* Apparently primroses called forth 
ail his compassion. Going into a florist’s shop in Jermyn Street, he 
asked the attendant to remove several bunches of them from the 
window. ‘With pleasure, sir. How many would you like to have?* 
‘Oh, I don’t want any, thank you. I only asked to have them removed 
from the window because I thought that they looked tired.’ He knew 
quite well the effect that such absurdities would have on the average 
man, and when he heard a passer-by say ‘There goes that bloody 
fool, Oscar Wilde*, he remarked to his companion ‘It’s extraordinary 
how soon one gets known in London*. 

Wilde was determined to be talked about, because fiimc meant 
money and money meant freedom, and most of liis nonsense had the 
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being one of the reasons why he was not so popular wth men; he has 
curly hair, like Wilde’s on special occasions; is insipid, as Wilde was 
supposed to be; and has a mission, as Wilde half pretended to have. 
But the tastes of the Pre-Raphaelites, Whistler’s love of Japanese 
pictures, the catch-words of the elite - ‘intense’, precious’, ‘consum- 
mately utter’, ‘too all-but’, etc. - are all satirized by Gilbert, who was 
clever enough to spot that Wilde, like Bunthorne, had ‘more inno- 
cent fun witliin me than a casual spectator would imagine’, and was 
enjoying his own performance wliile chuckling at the spectators. 
Wilde justified Gilbert’s opinion of him by laughing heartily at 
Patience. ■ ■ ■ 

Notwithstanding all this publicity, no money was coming in, and 
the estate left liitn by Ms father was mortgaged beyond redemption; 
he even had to borrow from Ms mother. There w’as only one thing 
to be done and he did it: PoemSy by Oscar Wilde, appeared in July 
i88i. Henry Labouchere reported that he had heard Wilde give as a 
reason for Ms aesthetic phase that lie had written a book of poems and 
believed in their excellence, but had tried publisher after publisher in 
vain, until, having Mt on the notion of obtaining notoriety through 
biee-brceches, he had become lionized and had instantly got Ms 
poems accepted. It is more than probable that Wilde told tliis story 
in the days to come, but it can only be partly true because Ms poems 
were published at Ms own expense, David Bogue, who brought them 
out in a luxurious edition, receiving ten per cent commission, the 
author paying the total cost of production. In spite of unfavourable 
reviews, five editions were sold off fairly quickly. 

The general feeling about the volume at the time was most pitliily 
expressed by Oliver Elton at the Oxford Union Debating Society, 
when it was amiounced by the Librarian to a crowded bouse that Mr 
Oscar Wilde, late of Magdalen College, had presented a copy of Ms 
Poems to the Union. The usual acceptance and vote of thanks being 
proposed, Elton rose to object. ‘It is not that these poems are tiiin - 
and they are tliin.,’ he said: ‘it is not that they are immoral - and they 
are immoral: it is not that they are tMs or that - and they are all this 
iind all that: it is that they are for die most part not by their putative 
father at all, but by a number of better-known and more deservedly 
reputed authors. They are in fact by William Shakespeare, by Pliilip 
Sidney, by John Donne, by Lord Byron, by William Morris, by 
Algernon Swinburne, and by sixty more, whose works have furnished 
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And again in Humanitad: 

Being ourselves the sotvers and the seeds^ 

The night that covers and the lights that fade. 

The spear that pierces and the side that bleeds. 

The Ups betraying and the life betrayed; 

The deep hath calm: the moon hath rest: but tve 
Lords of the natural world are yet our own dread enemy. 

These are the two best verses in his early poems, and each expresses 
a recurrent, if slightly histrionic, emotion concerning liimself. The 
wish was father to the thought: he liked to see himself as a symbolic 
figure, a character in a drama, climbing to the heights and dropping 
to the depths, a great success, a great failure, running through the 
gamut of comedy and tragedy; and he liked to think it was all fore- 
ordained, that he was driven by Fate, that something inherent witliin 
himself would inevitably cause liis rise and fall, 

Wilde was not so foolish as to believe that he could make a fortune 
out of a volume of verse, and early in 1880 he mote a plav, Vera, a 
small edition of which was printed for private circulation at his own 
expense in the autumn. Niliilism in Russia had been a fevourite topic 
among book and newspaper readers for some time, and Wilde 
showed where liis sympatliies lay, though he was careful to point 
out that the play dealt with men and women, not with political 
theories. ‘The modem Nihilistic Russia*, he said, ‘with all the terror 
of its tyranny and the marvel of its martyrdoms, is merely the fiery 
and fervent backgroimd in front of which the persons of my dream 
live and love.* in March 1881 the Tsar, Alexander If, was assassinated, 
the interest in Russian Nihilism may be said to have soared, and the 
chance of discovering a gold-mine in Vera was too good to be missed, 
ft was announced for production at the Adelphi Theatre in December, 
with Mrs Bernard Beere in the leading part. Then sometliing hap- 
pened to prevent it. It has been said that Wilde was dissatisfied with 
the casting of the play, and so withdrew it; but this explanation may 
be dismissed as highly improbable, for Wilde wanted money more than 
anything else just then. The World, in which brother Willie frequently 
puffed Oscar, announced that the production had been temporarily 
postponed by the author owing to ‘the present state of political feelmg 
in England . But it would be nearer the truth to attribute the with- 
drawal to ‘the present state of the Prince of Wales’s feelings’. The 
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SmitL If I hsid a son wlio was an idiot, by Jove, td make iiim a 
parson’, said a country squire to Sydney. ‘Very probably, but I see 
tliat your father was of a different mind’, rejoined the cleric, whose 
interest in salads and sauces lends interest to this passage in Vera: 

^Prince Paul: To make a good salad is to be a brilliant diplomatist - the 
problem is entirely the same in both cases. To know exactly how 
much oil one must put with one^s vinegar. 

Baron Raff) A cook and a diplomatist ! an excellent parallel. If I had a 
son who was a fool Fd make him one or the other. 

Prime Paul: I see your father did not hold the same opinion, Baron 
For myself, the only immortality I desire is to invent a new sauce 

Early in 1881 lack of means forced Oscar to quit his elegant quarters 
oif the Strand and settle in Keats House, No. 3 Tite Street, Chelsea. 
Frank Miles accompanied him and they shared rooms. The few ac- 
counts of Miles vary so greath^ that it is impossible to separate fact 
from fiction. For example, one writer says that he died in a lunatic 
asylum, another that he committed suicide. He certainly got into 
trouble, and Robert Sherard gave me the reason: ‘Miles had a pre- 
dilection for Exhibition natural enough in a struggling artist but 
reprehensible, paratt-ilj where only small girls in single spies are in- 
vited to contemplation. Wilde told me how he had saved Miles’ 
bacon, but never referred to him again. Poor Miles could have shaken 
hands on a common taste with Victor Hugo.’ Everyone seems to be 
agreed that Miles was a pleasant good-looking fellow, and as he was 
also a popular artist the social gatherings in Tite Street included as 
many celebrities as had visited Oscar’s rooms in Salisbury Street. The 
Prince of Wales frequently called, and the tea-parties given by the 
two friends became the rage, a little girl named Sally presiding over 
them. Miles had discovered her on the pavement outside Victoria 
Station, where her mother sold dowers, and promptly engaged her 
as liis model. Being very beautiful, she was soon in great demand. 
Lord Leighton painted a well-known picture of her called ‘Day- 
dreams’, and Marcus Stone put her into some of his garden scenes. 

But beliind the fa<;ade of gaiety and tea-parties at Keats House 
there was an odd happening or two. Once Miles was ‘wanted by the 
police’, and Oscar repeated his Trinity and Magdalen performances 
by holding the door while his friend disappeared over the roof to a 
neighbouring studio. If the authorities at Scotland Yard had known 
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lowing an unusually high tide one year the Thames overflowed and 
there was a disastrous flood in Lambeth, many houses of the poor 
becoming uninliabitablc, the wretched families camping in the streets. 
Wiide and Rodd crossed the river to see what they cotiid do to help, 
and in the course of their investigations Wilde discovered an old bed- 
ridden Irishwoman in a miserable tenement. He remained with her 
for some time, joking and laughing and cheering her up, attending to 
her wants and leaving her in high spirits. As her one ideal in life was 
a comfortable bed, Wilde told Rodd as they came away that he had 
been more thaii compensated for everytliing he had been able to do 
by her prayer that the Lord would give liim a bed in glory’. 
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nature. The passengers rose to the occasion : they had heard him com- 
plain that the trip was tame, ‘deucediy stupid' in fact, that the roaring 
ocean did not roar, and that nothing less than a storm which swept 
the bridge from the sliip would give him any pleasure. That was 
enough for the reporters, who told their readers that Wilde was 
'disappointed with the Atlantic Ocean', a phrase wliich got him far 
more publicity than his views on aestheticism would have done, Or 
even a sparkling riposte on the theme of fried eggs. Wilde realized 
that he had not done liimself justice on the boat, so made up for it the 
moment he stepped ashore. ‘Have you anything to declare'? asked the 
customs official. ‘No. I have nothing to declare’; he paused: except 
my genius.’ Few remarks in history have travelled as widely and 
quickly as that one. 

He stayed at the Grand Hotel on 31st Street and Broadway, and 
had a look round New York before settling down to the serious busi- 
ness of being entertained. Six aspects of American life caught his 
immediate attention: (i) ‘Everybody seems in a hurry to catch a 
train. This is a state of things which is not favourable to poetry or 
romance.’ (2) ‘It is the noisiest coimtry that ever existed. Such con- 
tinual turmoil must ultimately be destructive of the musical faculty.’ 
(3) ‘There are no trappings, no pageants, and no gorgeous ceremonies. 
I saw only two processions: one was the Fire Brigade preceded by the 
Police, the other was tlie Police preceded by the Fire Brigade.’ (4.) ‘In 
America life is one long expectoration.’ (5) ‘Why does not science, 
instead of troubling itself about simspots, which nobody ever saw, or, 
if they did, ought not to speak about; why does not science busy itself 
with drainage and sanitary engineering? Why does it not clean the 
streets and free the rivers from pollution?’ (6) *I believe a most serious 
problem for the American people to consider is die cultivation of 
better manners. It is the most noticeable, the most painful, defect in 
American civilization/ 

Before he had been a day in the city invitations began to pour in; 
lunches, dinners, teas, receptions, dances, drives, theatre-parties, left 
him no hour that he could call ills own; and since he was there to 
make money, and this was the performance of his choice, he had to be 
permanently ‘on view’. At every function he was surrounded by 
women, who either adored him or thought they did, and who played 
up to him by appearing in die most extraordinary dresses which they 
believed to be aesthetic. He returned the compliment by clothing 
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’ mur. They actually applauded his remark ‘To disagree with three- 
fourths of the British public on all points is one of the first elements 
of sanity, one of the deepest consolations in all moments of spiritual 
doubt’, because it seemed patriotic to do so; and a slight titter ran 
tkough the hall when he summarized Iris credo: ‘Pliilosophy may 
teach us to bear with equanimity the misfortunes of our neighbours, 
and science resolve the moral sense into a secretion of sugar, but art 
j is what makes the life of each citizen a sacrament/ 

! All the same the more intellectual part of the audience was pleased 
I and impressed, and as the receipts had been exceptionally good it was 
f decided that he should visit all the leading cities. Most of the news- 
I papers, taking their tone from Punch and Patience, treated him by 
j turns as a comedian and a charlatan, and in a letter to a synipatliizer, 

1 Joaquin Miller, he asked ‘Who are these scribes who, passing with 
I purposeless alacrity from the Police News to the Parthenon, and from 
. crime to criticism, sway wnth such serene incapacity the office which 
they so lately swept?’ Dion Boucicaiilt, the dramatist, was moved to 
anger by the way Wilde was treated in the press and exliibited to the 
public, saying ‘He is too simple and gentle in his nature to realize or 
even perceive liis position . . . There is no guile in him. He is the easy 
victim of those who expose him to ridicule and to the censure of the 
thoughtful. Those who have known him as I have, since he was a 
cliild at my knee, know that beneath the fantastic envelope in wdiicli 
his managers are circulating him there is a noble, earnest, kind, and 
! lovable man.’ The people with whom he did not have to act a part 
liked him very much, and during liis stay in the coimtry he enjoyed 
the society and hospitality of, among others, Julia Ward Howe, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Longfellow, Louisa Alcott, Kate Field, 
General Grant, Jefferson Davis, Henry Ward Beecher, William 
Chase, and Walt Whitman. 

He met the last-named while staying at Philadelphia, where he 
discoursed on Art and the Handicraftsman at the Horticultural Hall. 
A crowd of people beseiged the Aldine Hotel, but he was polishing 
up liis lecture, and his black servant stood outside his room informing 
callers that ‘Massa Wilde is too busy to recept today’. Americans, he 
told the audience, must create their own art. ‘Let the Greek carve his 
lions and the Goth Ms dragons: buffalo and wild deer are the animals 
for you/ They ought to produce masterpieces of the goldsmith’s art. 
‘The gold is ready for you in unexhausted treasure, stored up in the 
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Rennell Rodd's poems. The publisher agreed to bring them out if 
Wiide would write a preface. He did so, and the appearance of the 
volume delighted its author, who wrote to the publisher that he had 
*seen no edition de luxe in England to compare with it*. Unfortunately, 
for reasons that may be conjectured, Wilde had changed the title of 
the book and dedicated it to himself in these words; 

■ To ■ , 

OSCAR WILDE 
‘heart’s brother’ 

These few Songs and many Songs to come. 

Rodd was excessively annoyed. He did not like to tliink that he 
woidd have to write many more songs for Wilde; also he considered 
the dedication *too effusive’ and asked the publisher to remove it 
‘from all copies that go out for the future*. Besides, he complained, 
1 am not over pleased at the way in which I find myself identified 
with much that I have no sympathy with’ in the preface. The fact is 
that Rodd, who was by now ambitious for a career in politics or 
diplomacy, had at last been persuaded that continued friendship with 
a man who behaved as Wilde was reported in the English press to be 
behaving would do him no good. Scenting danger, he found a con- 
venient excuse for breaking off their relationship in the title, dedica- 
tion, and preface which Wilde had supplied, and wrote sternly to the 
offender, warning him at the same time of the harm he was doing 
liimself by his extravagant performances. Wiide, who had taken a 
great deal of trouble over the book, which would never liave ap- 
peared in the States without the advantage of his introduction, was 
offended, and dismissed Rodd from his life with the remark ‘What he 
says is like a poor linnet’s cry by the side of the road along winch my 
immeasurable ambition is sweeping forward’. This is the first time, 
as far as we know, that he took such a high tone towards a friend, and 
it shows, what his later behaviour will verify, that success went to bis 
head as no drink ever could and deranged his judgement. It is what 
we should expect from a spoilt boy, not from an exceptionally in- 
telligent man, and only explicable by the temporary ascendancy of 
his juvenile emotion. 

From a financial point of view he was certainly a success ; wherever 
he went people stared at him; and newspapers sent interviewers from 
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made them look almost as foolish as they were. ‘As a college man, I 
greet you* were Wildc*s opening words. His remark that he ‘seemed 
to see certain signs of an artistic movement in the lecture half was 
received with laughter; liis epigram that ‘caricature is the tribute 
mediocrity pays to genius* was loudly applauded; and liis statement, 
1 am impelled for the first time to breathe a fervent prayer “Save me 
from my disciples”/ brought the house dov^m. He completed their 
discomfort by saying that the statue of a Greek atlilete would look 
well in their gymnasium: ‘I should like to present the students with 
such a statue myself if they would accept it.* And he added that they 
ought to receive diplomas for painting beautiful pictures or modelling 
a fine piece of sculpture as well as for gaining a knowledge of ‘that 
dreadful record of crime known as lustory*. He empliasized liis view 
of education several times during the tour: ‘Give children beauty, 
not the record of bloody slaughters and barbarous brawls, as they call 
liistory, or of the latitude and longitude of places nobody cares to 
visit, as they call geography/ And again: ‘You give the criminal 
calendar of Europe to your children under the name of history.* It 
was generally agreed, even in the press, that he had scored oiFthe silly 
sixty of Harvard, and when the students of Yale repeated the joke* it 
fell completely fiat. 

His essential kindliness was displayed in a practical manner at 
Chicago. A young sculptor named John Donaghue wrote to say he 
was destitute and begged Wilde to help liim. Wilde found him living, 
or rather starving, in a bare little room at the top of a building in a 
slum, liked his work, and praised it not only from the platform but 
wherever he went. As a result Donaghue was inundated with com- 
missions, made enough money to improve his work by study in 
Europe, and became a rich and popular sculptor. But the things 
wliich the Chicagoans really admired and mistook for progress did 
not receive Wilde’s imqualified approval. He could not agree that the 
possession of trains and telephones made people any more civilized 
than, say, the Athenians in the age of Socrates: 

‘Of what use is it to a man to travel sixty miles an hour? ... Is he 
any the better for it? Why, a fool can buy a railway ticket and travel 
sixty miles an hour. Is he any the less a fool?* 

‘People should not mistake the means of civilization for the end. 
The steam engine and the telephone depend entirely for their value 
on the use to which they axe put.’ 
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expressed his gratification at having provided a permanent employ- 
ment to many an ink-stamed life/ 

Having filled liis pockets by expounding his creed in the leading 
cities, he went on to places where they were not so willing to pay 
cash for liis particular gospel Indeed at Cincinnati he had to compete 
with a big religious revival, multitudes singing in the streets: 

O/i, wondrous bliss! oh, joy sublime! 

Fve Jesus with we all the time 

which clashed with Ms view' of art and cut into his receipts. Under 
the circumstances he formed a jaundiced opinion of tlie place. On 
seeing a ‘No Smoking’ notice in the Academy of Design, he exclaimed 
‘Great heaven 1 they speak of smoking as if it were a crime. I wonder 
they don’t caution the students not to murder each otlier on tlie 
landings. The town distressed Mm. ‘I wonder your criminals don’t 
plead the ugliness of your city as an excuse for their crimes’, he said 
to a reporter. At Louisville he met the niece of Keats and spent a 
day with her reading the letters of the poet to her father, some of 
wMch were then impubiished. A few weeks later she sent Mm as a 
gift the original manuscript of Keats’s sonnet beginning ‘Blue! TMs 
the life of heaven ... At Indianapolis he annoyed the fanners by 
speaking of them as peasants , no doubt because it sounded more 
poetical. Fifteen hundred people gave Mm a restless hearing at St 
Louis, and again Ms attitude w'as slightly coloured by the treatment: 
‘Several St Louis citizens told me the city was not at its best. I should 
have thought so, even though the information was lacking.’ The 
Mississippi was in Bood, yellow, raging, Mssing, rusMng, and he 
remarked that ‘no well-behaved river ought to act that way’. He was 
unimpressed by the prairies wMch reminded Mm of a piece of blot- 
ting-paper and possibly suggested Ms explanation of transatlantic 
humour. 

It is only fzii to admit that he (the American) can exaggerate; but 
even Ms exaggeration has a rational basis. It is not founded on wit or 
fancy; it does not spring from any poetic imagination; it is simply an 
earnest attempt on the part of the language to keep pace with the 
enormous size of the country. It is evident that where it takes one 
twenty-four hours to go across a single parish, and seven days steady 
railway travelling to keep a dinner engagement in another State, the 
ordinary resources of human speech are quite inadequate to the strain 
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put on them, and new Imgiiistic forms have to be invented, new 
methods of description resorted to. But this is nothing more than the 
fatal influence of geography upon adjectives; for naturally humorous 
the American man certainly is not.* 


When Wilde went further west lie entered into a new business 
arrangement, whereby he received sixty per cent of the gross takings, 
a minimum guarantee of two hundred dollars a night to be paid in 
advance, and his travelling expenses. In the eastern cities he had 
dressed with elegance and had carried an actor's make-up box with 
him, rouging liis face before going on the stage and sometimes having 
his hair dyed. But he journeyed towards San Francisco in plainer 
clothes, wearing a broad-rimmed wliite sombrero, Spaiiish-styie, and 
he dropped some of his affectations, feeling perhaps that cowboys 
would not appreciate them. Before starting for the Rockies he had an 
adolescent mental picture of the west, which he believed to be ex- 
clusively populated by cowboys, redskins, and outlaws, and he was 
surprised to find that many of his fellow-travellers were reading Mrs 
Humpliry Ward’s best-seller in paper covers. ‘As each page is finished 
it is torn out and flung through the window’, he reported, ‘so that in 
the end the American prakie will get a top-dressing of Robert 
Elsmere.’* He had no high opinion of American novels, winch he 
called ‘American dry goods’; and though glad to see that copies of 
his Poems were selling on the train like hot cakes at ten cents a time, 
he was revolted by the get-up of the volume and annoyed by the 
knowledge tlnit it was pirated. ‘Calling these boys on one side I told 
them that though poets like to be popular they desire to be paid, and 
selling editions of my poems without giving me a profit was dealing 
a blow at literature which must have a disastrous effect on poetical 
aspirants. The invariable reply they made was that they themselves 
made a profit out of the transaction and that was all they cared about,’ 
In spite of the long and tedious journey he was definitely impressed 
by the Rockies, and he had his greatest success at San Francisco, 
where he stayed at the Palace Hotel and gave five lectures at Platt s 
Hall. 

Art, he found, flourished in Chinatown if nowhere else in the 
city; ‘When I was in San Fr^cisco I used to visit the Clihia Quarter 
. frequently. There I used to watch a great hulking Chinese workman 

* A later invention by Wilde, as Robert Elsmere was not published till 
1888. 
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at his task of digging, and used to see him every day drink his tea 
from a little cup as delicate in texture as the petal of a flower; whereas 
in ail the grand hotels of the land, where thousands of dollars have 
been lavished on great gilt mirrors and gaudy columns, I have been 
given my coffee or my chocolate in cups an inch and a quarter tliick. 
I tiiink I have deserved sometliing nicer.’ The attempts to make 
plates picturesque was also not to liis taste: ‘I do not see the wisdom 
of decorating dinner-plates with sunsets and soup-plates with moon- 
light scenes ... we do not want a soup-plate whose bottom seems to 
vanish in the distance. One feels neither safe nor comfortable under 
such conditions.’ Here, as elsewhere, he told Ins listeners that pictures 
ought to be hung bn the eye-line: ‘The habit in America of hanging 
them up near the cornice struck me as irrational at first. It was not 
until I saw how bad the pictures were that I realized the advantage 
of the custom.’ But his was a voice crying in the wilderness; ‘So 
infinitesimal did I find the knowledge of Art, west of the Rocky 
Mountains, that an art patron - one who in liis day had been a miner 
- actually sued the railroad company for damages because the plaster 
cast of Venus of Milo, wliich he had imported from Paris, had been 
delivered minus the arms. And, what is more surprising still, he gained 
his case and the damages.’ Another reminiscence; ‘In California I 
dined with a gentleman who had fired eleven shots at a predatory 
poet and could not be convinced that he had been guilty of want of 
respect for literature in doing so/ 

Ail the arts were represented in the Bohemian Club, wliich made 
no effort to entertain Wilde; but a group of the yoimger and livelier 
members, who thought him a ‘Miss Nancy’, decided to test him in 
the usual way. They invited him to dinner with the single intention 
of making liim drunk; but Oscar took all the drinks as fast as they 
came and never stopped talking. As the evening wore on his hosts 
w^ere rolling about speechless from drink and laughter. One by one 
they disappeared beneath the table, and at length, finding liimsclf 
alone, Oscar got up and sauntered off to the Palace Hotel. The feat 
made liiin famous: it was noised abroad that ‘the man who wears 
knee-pants and makes woman-talk is a tliree-bottled man and then 
some’. A conmiittee from the Bohemian Club waited on him and 
asked if he would sit for a portrait. He agreed, and the picture was 
hung in the Club, whether on the eye-line or near the cornice is not 
recorded. Shortly afterwards, at the Cliff House, a famous roadhouse 
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seven inilcs from the city* he was asked to prove himself a man in yet 
another direction by taking a hand at poker, which, he once said, 
like most of the distinctly national products of America, seems to 
have been imported from abroad/ Invited to the bar he was requested 
to play a game of ‘dollar ante*. ‘What is “dollar ante”/ he asked 
drearily. They explained. He sat down sadly* sighed deeply, and 
seemed to be wrapped in melancholy. When his turn came to deal, 
he distributed the cards mournfiiUy, like crumbs at communion . 
The rest must be told by an onlooker: 

‘Everybody went in. The captain took two cards; Fry took one and 
Oscar one. The captain bet five dollars, and Fry raised him five. Oscar 
murmured dubiously, but put up his portion. “Ten harder,” said the 
captain. “Ten more than you,” said Fry, Oscar knit iiis brow and said 
“The overshadowing sky is murky, but I must stay. 1 will - how do you 
phrase it? - call. I will call on you.” The captain laid down his cards 
with a smile of triumph. “Three aces,” said he. “Full hand,” said Fry, 
reaciiing for the money. “Two pair of twos,” said the poet, and laid 
down four twos. He rose and drawled “Now that I remember it, 
gentlemen, we used to indulge in this little recreation at Oxford. 
Come' and take a snifter with me.” * 

At the end of liis stay we find him in more congenial surroundings. 
Two young artists met lihn at the Bohemian Club and invited liim 
to tlieir studio. Arrangements for his reception were undertaken by 
their wives, who made the place look as nice as possible and, for 
comic relief, dressed up the life-sized female dummy which they used 
for portraits, to save their subjects from the boredom of sitting when 
only their clothes were being painted. With the sky-light dimmed 
Miss Piffle (as they called the dummy) looked lifelike, her gloved 
hand holding a black featlier fan. Oscar arrived and was enchanted. 
‘Tiiis is where I belong T he exclaimed: ‘Tliis is my atmosphere! I 
didfflt know such a place existed in the whole United States.* He 
reproached them for not having invited him before, ‘fm leaving to- 
morrow, Tve been here three mortal weeks. If you*d only opened 
your door to me, Td have come here every day/ He behaved in a 
perfectly natural and sincere manner, and, as always when he did so, 
his company was delightfully exhilarating. He wandered round the 
studio admiring the costumes, tlie Indian relics, the paintings; and 
then he came to Miss Piffle. Isobel Field, who records the incident, 
/'must continue: 
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1 think he was a little near-sighted, for he almost tumbled against her. 
Bowing, he apologized to the quiet lady sitting there so demurely, and 
made some casual remark. It may have been our watchful attitude that 
gave him an inkling of the situation, for without changing his voice he 
began a conversation with Miss Piffle that was a marvel of impromptu 
humour. He told her his opinion of San Francisco, and incidentally of 
the United States and its inhabitants; he replied to imaginary remarks 
of hers with surprise or approval so cleverly that it sounded as though 
Miss Piffle w^ere actually talking to him. It was a superb performance, a 
masterpiece of sparkling wit and gaiety. Never before, or since, have I 
heard anything that compared to it. When he left we ail felt we had met 
a truly great man/ 

On his way back to the eastern States Wilde lectured at Salt Lake 
City, Denver, and Leadvilie. At the first he spoke in the Opera 
House, which he said w^as a huge building about the size of Covent 
Garden, ‘and holds with ease fourteen famiiies\ He thought poly- 
gamy prosaic: ‘Howr much more poetic it is to marry one and love 
many!* The reporters wanted to know why he carried his fur coat 
about with him. ‘To liide the hideous sofas in ail the hotel rooms*, he 
replied. Next to the Tabernacle tlic most important building in Salt 
Lake City was the Amelia Palace, built in honour of one of Brigham 
Young's wives. According to Oscar, when Young died ‘the present 
President of the Mormons stood up in the Tabernacle and said that it 
had been revealed to liim that he was to have the Amelia Palace, and 
that on tills subject tliere were to be no more revelations of any kind*. 
Someone wdio met Wilde at an entertainment given Iiim in Denver 
thought that he looked rather vague and preoccupied, but he became 
interested when the subject of printing cropped up. ‘Printing is so 
dull,’ he said. ‘There is nothing exquisite about it at present. In my 
next publication I am hoping to give examples of something more 
satisfying in this way. The letters shall be of a rarer design; the 
commas will be sunflowers, and the semicolons pomegranates/ 
Wliile at Denver he received a message that if he went to Leadvilie, 
as he proposed to do, the tougher spirits would be sure to shoot him 
or his travelling manager, ‘I wrote and told them that notliing that 
they could do to my travelling manager would intimidate me.’ So 
up the Rocky Moimtains he went on a gloomy wet day, one hundred 
and fifty miles of jolting, to arrive at a cheerless snow-covered 
station. That night a baby added to the fun, and when Wilde dc- 
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dared ‘There is no better way of loving nature than through art* it 
burst out crying. 1 wish the juvenile enthusiast would restrain its 
raptures*, said Wilde, whose own account of what took place, though 
it differed slightly at each recital, gives a pleasing picture of culture in 
the Rockies. His audience was composed of miners, whose red shirts, 
knotted handkercluefs, loose corduroys, and high boots reixdnded him 
of seventeenth-century cavaliers : 

‘In ail my journeys through the country*, said he, ‘the only w^ell- 
dressed men that I saw , . . were the Western miners. ... As I looked 
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at them I could not help thinking with regret of the time when these 
picturesque miners would have made their fortunes and would go 
East to assume again all the abominations of modern fasliionable 



attire. Indeed, so concerned was I that I made some of them promise 
that when they again appeared in the more crowded scenes of Eastern 
civilization they would still continue to wear their lovely costume. 
But I do not believe they will. 

1 spoke to them of the early Florentines, and they slept as though 
no crime had ever stained the ravines of their mountain home. I 
described to them the pictures of Botticelli, and the name, wliich 
seemed to them like a new drink, roused them from their dreams. 
... I read tliem passages from the autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini, and they seemed much delighted. I was reproved by my 
hearers for not having brought him with me. I explained that he had 
been dead for some little time, which elicited the inquiry “Who shot 
liim?** ... I had almost won them to reverence for what is beautiful 
in art when unluckily I described one of Jimmy Wliistler*s “noc- 
turnes in blue and gold**. Then they leapt to tlicir feet and swore that 
such things should not be. Some of the younger ones pulled their 
revolvers out and left hurriedly to see if Jimmy were “prowling about 
the saloons**. Had he been there, so bitter was their feeling that I fear 
he would have been killed. Their enthusiasm satisfied me, and I 
ended my lecture. 

‘They afterwards took me to a dancing saloon, where I saw the 
only rational method of art criticism I have ever come across. Over 
the piano was printed a notice: Please do twt shoot the pianist: he is 
doing his best. The mortality among pianists in that place is marvellous. 
Then they asked me to supper, and having accepted I had to descend 
a mine in a rickety bucket in which it was impossible to be graceful. 
My dress was of India rubber. “This cloak reminds me of die togas 
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worn by Roman senators/* I said. “Tlie lining, however, should be 
of purple satin and there should be storks embroidered upon the daps, 
with fern embroidery aroimd the edges/* At the bottom of the mine 
we sat down to a banquet, the first course being whisky, the second 
whisky, and the third whisky. The amazement of the miners when 
they saw that art and appetite could go hand in hand knew no 
bounds; when I lit a long cigar they cheered till the silver fell in dust 
from the roof on our plates; and when I quaffed a cocktail without 
flinching, they unanimously pronounced me "‘a bully boy with no 
glass eye’* ... I opened a new vein, or lode, with a silver drill, the lode 
being named ‘'The Oscar”, i had hoped that in their grand simple 
way they would have offered me shares in ^‘The Oscar”, but in their 
artless untutored fasliion they did not/ 

Their failure to act handsomely may liave been responsible for a 
remark in one of liis last lectures: ‘When I was at Leadviile, and re- 
flected that ail the sliining silver that I saw coming from the mines 
would be made into ugly dollars, it made me sad.* Otherwise his 
subterranean trip was a huge success. While the miners became 
dizzier and dizzier he remained cool and steady, chatting incessantly 
and showing no sign of fatigue when towards dawn he returiled to the 
surface in a bucket. His fame as a drinker spread abroad in the land, 
and it is to be feared that he impressed America more as a Bacchanalian 
than as an aesthete, for long afterwards Frank Benson heard some 
cowboys say of him ‘That fellow is some art guy, but he can drink 
any of us under the table and afterwards carry us home two at a time*. 
One trip to an outlandish spot was sufficient to go on with, and when 
at Kansas City he received a wire from Griggsville ‘Will you lecture 
us on aesthetics?’ he replied ‘Begin by changing the name of your 
town/ 

Back on the Atlantic border Wilde lectured again at New York and 
Boston, and in the middle of May addressed large audiences at Mont- 
real, where he stayed at the Windsor hotel, at Toronto, where he 
stayed at the Queen’s and witnessed a game of lacrosse, and at Ottawa. 
Then he went south, where he was not so successful, though a crowded 
house at New Orleans pleased him so much that he spoke for an hour 
and a half, telling them that in America he had found picturesqueness 
of costume and habits only among the Indians and Negroes, ‘and I 
am surprised that painters and poets have paid so little attention to 
them, particularly to the Negro, as a subject of art*. The painters 
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and poets, to say nothing of the musicians, have since rectified tliis 
omission. He travelled tlirough Texas and Georgia, lectured at 
Charleston, Riclnnond, and other places, and noted the peculiarities of 
the inhabitants: 

‘It is a popular superstition that a visitor to the more distant parts of 
the United States is spoken to as “Stranger"’. But when I went to Texas I 
was called “Captain”; when I got to the centre of the country’ 1 was 
addressed as “ColoneF*; and, on arriving at the borders of Mexico, as 
“General’ V 

‘Among the more elderly inhabitants of the South I found a melan- 
choly tendency to date every event of importance by the late war. 
“How beautiful the moon is tonight”, I once remarked to a gentleman 
standing near me. “Yes”, was his reply, “but you should have seen it 
before the war”.’ 

He thought that the South produced the prettiest women, and 
described a certain Alabama lady as the most beautiful he had seen in 
the States. When a reporter who was not from Alabama asked liim 
whether he had really put forward such an outrageous assertion, he 
said ‘That is a remark, my dear fellow, that I have made of some lady 
in every city in tliis country.^ To another interviewer, who w^anted to 
know whether he thought European or American women the more 
beautiful, he replied tliat he would answer that question in mid-ocean, 
out of sight of both continents. After Iris return to England he said that 
American girls were ‘pretty and charming - little oases of pretty 
unreasonableness in a vast desert of practical common sense’. He was 
not so complimentary about American men: ‘I can stand brute force, 
but brute reason is quite unbearable. There is sometlring unfair about 
its use. It is hitting below the intellect.’ Also: ‘The Americans are 
certainly great hero-worslrippers, and always take their heroes from 
the criminal classes.’ His final summary ran: ‘American women are 
charming, but American men - alas !’ 

He spent the summer of 1882 in various holiday resorts, sometimes 
speaking, always gazed at, constantly chased by women ‘in silks and 
crepes and laces, with diamonds in their ears’, and occasionally writing 
blank verse for a play called The Duchess of Padua^ which he hoped 
Mary Anderson would produce. His meetings were now smaller and 
more intimate : he talked to select circles of women, each of whom was 
busy embroidering and stitching an ‘Oscar Crazy Quilt’, the season’s 
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rage, thus described by an expert: ‘On a piece of cambric half a yard 
square there is basted in the centre a stinflower made of either yellow 
broadcloth, silk, or velvet; or else a lily, daisy, or paiisy. The squares 
are filled with bits of silk or velvet of all coloxirs, the edges turned in, 
and the piece is sewed down firmly with a chain stitch of old gold 
colour, alternating with cardinal sewing-silk/ 

That seemed to exhaust the interest in Oscar; for though he toured 
a few minor towns in the autumn^ he was content to accept as little as 
seventy-five dollars at one of them. Altogether he had delivered over 
eighty lectures, and had made enough money to repay what he had 
borrowed from his mother and to live for some months in comfort 
upon Ills return from the States. The limelight which he had enjoyed 
was dashed on to Mrs Langtry from the moment she landed at New 
York in October. Qf course he met her on the boat and accompanied 
her all over the place. The reporters said that he was love-smitten and 
one of them suggested that he had discovered her. 1 w-ould rather have 
discovered Mrs Langtry than have discovered America’ was his retort. 
He told her that he was going to Australia. She asked why. ‘Weil, do 
you blow, when I look at the map and see what an awfully ugly- 
looking country Australia is, Ifeel that I want to go there and see if it 
cannot be changed into a more beautiful form,’ At wliich, in the words 
of a journalist who was present, ‘he threw back his long locks and 
laughed.’ Mrs Langtry opened her season at Wallack’s Theatre with 
An Unequal Match by Tom Taylor, and Wilde was present on the 
first night as guest-critic for the New York Herald; but as he could not 
praise her acting he overpraised her beauty. 

His lecture tour had come to an end, but he stayed on because Marie 
Prescott seemed anxious to appear in Vera, She and her husband 
suggested a few alterations, but Wilde was not helpful. ‘Who am I to 
tamper with a masterpiece?’ he objected. During these last months he 
lived in furnished rooms in New York, first at the south-west comer 
of Irving Place and 17th Street, next to the house once occupied by 
Washington Irving, and latterly in Greenwich Village at 48 West nth 
Street. One day he was walking up Fifth Avenue when, close to istli 
Street, a thin-faced youth stopped liini and introduced himself as the 
son of Anthony J. Drexel Wilde had visited the office of Morgan’s 
partner, Drexel, and courteously invited the lad to lunch, over wMch 
Drexel Junior said he had just won a lottery prize and needed help to 
get the money; would Oscar go with him? Suspecting nothing, the 
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poet acconip«ime(J him to a luxurious house where w^elI»to~do men 
were shaking dice for heavy stakes. Wilde was induced to take part, 
and soon lost so heavily that he had to pay by cheque. Leaving the 
house in a thoughtful mood, it dawned on him that he had been cheated ; 
so, after calling at his bank to stop payment of the cheque, he 
visited a police station, said I’ve just made a damned fool of myself f 
and explained what had happened. Pictures of criminiils were pro- 
duced; he recognized the yoimg man at once, and was infoniied that 
"Drcxer was *one of the cleverest bunco-steerers in Nev; York’. He 
was advised to prosecute, but this he refused to do, and the police 
liked him so much that they promised to keep the episode out of the 
papers until he was out of the country. 

He left New York on 27 December 1882, on board the Bothnia, mi 
during the voyage revised his first impression of the ocean. ‘The 
Atlantic’, he said, ‘has been greatly misunderstood.’ His teaching had 
some influence on American house decoration, furniture, and orna- 
ments, and, among other tributes, he received from a potter a pair of 
vases in gratitude for the effect of liis lectures on the sale of under- 
glazed pottery. The effect of America on Wilde was more pronoimced. 
He never spoke in praise of the country or its inliabitants. For the 
American, he believed, ‘Art has no marvel, and Beauty no meaning, 
and the Past no message’. When good Americans die they go to Paris, 
bad Americans to America, he used to say. And.>on hearing that 
Rossetti, in order to get rid of a poet who was always cadging, had 
given liim enough money to go to the States, Wilde drawded ‘Of 
course, if one had the money to go to America, one would not go’. 




7 . The Plagiarist 


Having entertained several dinner-parties with Ids reminiscences of 
America, and such comments as ‘The English have really every tiling 
in common with the Americans, except of course language*, Oscar 
Wilde left for Paris in February 1883 and remained there for three 
months, when his money ran out. He had decided to work hard on 
the blank verse play he was writing for Mary Anderson ; but hard work 
did not come naturally to him, so in order to simplify his labours he 
cast liimself for a fresh part. In common with many young men who 
set out in the world with vast, if unformulated, ambitions, he had an 
unqualified admiration, which he never outgrew, for Balzac, the mere 
size of whose concepts has an overwhelming effect on the impulsive 
emotions of youth. Wilde took a suite of second-floor rooms in the 
Hotel Voltaire, on the Quai Voltaire, and proceeded to model him- 
self on Balzac, working in a white dressing-gown, which resembled 
the monkish garment worn by Balzac when writing, surrounding 
himself with books by and about the famous novelist, and even carry- 
ing in the street an ivory cane, the head set with turquoises, which 
was an exact copy of Balzac’s walking-stick. ‘The Oscar of the first 
period is dead , he confided to a friend, ‘We are now concerned with 
the Oscar of the second period, who had nothing whatever in common 
with the gentleman who wore long hair and carried a sunfiower down 
Piccadilly.* He was much taken by the bust of Nero in the Louvre, 
asked a hairdresser, after studying it, to reproduce the effect on liis 
own head; and then, dressing liimself rather in the style of a Balzacian 
dandy, he went forth to mingle with the aristocracy of letters. On 
his arrival in Paris he had paved the way by sending notes, with copies 
of his Poems, to various writers and painters, who received him with 
the courtesy due to such attention, 

Englishmen said tliat he spoke French haltingly with an atrocious 
pronunciation. Frenchmen said that he spoke it fluently with a perfect 
pronimciation. Since the natives ofa country usually know more about 
their own language than the aliens, we must accept the French verdict. 
But strangely enough the countrymen of Rabelais have very little 
sense of humour. Their wit is polished, precise, direct, and logical: 
they lack the sudden bursts of poetic imagery and self-criticism, of 
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irresponsibility and frivoHty. which are the essential ingredients of 
humour. Wilde was a master of wit and humour, but ^tyth him « 
with his only rival m conversational Enghsh, Sydnev Smith him ’ 

Wcl They thought him charming but odd. One of them. Afphoaie 
Daudet. on hearmg him say tliat he had spent hours in rapt adnSition 
before the Venus of Milo, thought it excessive. Another^ Edmond de 
Goncomt gravely entered in his diary that, according to Wilde the 

part of Lady Macbeth was played in Texas by a real mLeress, wiiS 

name on the posters was followed by the statement ‘ten year ’ neS 

St;.;!™’*" ““ “““‘S kv 

‘What is civilization, Mr Wilde?’ 

Love of beauty/ 

/And what is beauty?’ 

‘That which the bourgeois call ugly.’ 

^And what do the bourgeois call beautiful?’ 

It does not exist/ 

He told Coquelin that the play he was writing. The Duchess of 
consisted solely of style, and added: ‘Between them, Hmi 
and Shakespeare have exhausted every subject. Originality is m 
onger possible, even m sin. So there cUe no real emotions left - only 
exmaordmary adjectives.’ Coquelin coidd make nothing of all this 
Md when they met agam some years later Wilde dumbfounded him’ 
FoUownga p^formanceof Ke Tamingofthe William Rothcn- 
stem took Wdde to the actor’s dressing-room, and after the usual 
compliments Coquelm asked his visitor to call at his house. Wilde 
said he would be delighted to do so and wanted to know when he 
would find Coquelin at home. 

‘I am always at home about nine o’clock.’ 
yood. Then I will come one of these evenings.’ 

‘But, Monsieur, I mean nine o’clock in the moraing.’ 

My dear M. Coquelin,’ said Wilde, stepping back and regarding 
the actor with am^d admiration, ‘you are reaUy a remarkabk man! 

I am much more bourgeois than you. I am always in bed by four 

or five. I could never stay awake as late as that. Really vou are a 
remarkable man! / vvu a 

Hugo was alive, or half-alive, in 1883 and Wilde went to one of 
his receptions, bemg given the place near the great man which was 
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reserved for visitors of distinction; but he had not been talking for 
long before Flugo^s eyes closed; at once it was whispered round the 
room 'The master sleeps’; and Wilde had to be brilliajit to the circle 
in bated breath. A more enervating experience was a meeting with 
Paul Verlaine at the Cafe Fran<;ois Premier. Though Wilde did his 
best to entertain the poet, it was uphill work, because Verlaine was 
far more interested in the quantity of absinthe he could make the 
other pay for than in the quality of the conversation. Moreover 
Verlaine was excessively ugly, and this to Wilde was as repellent as 
deformity; so liis meeting with the man was an act of self-sacrifice 
wliich he did not repeat. T consider ugliness a kind of malady’, he 
once said, 'and illness and suffering always inspire me with repulsion. 
A man with the toothache ought, I know, to have my sympathy, for 
it is a terrible pain, yet he fills me with nothing but aversion. He is 
tedious; he is a bore; I cannot stand him; I cannot look at liim; I 
must get away from him.’ A later epigram was not merely meant to 
be funny : It is better to be beautiful than to be good, but it is belter 
to be good than to be ugly.’ He thought physical pain 'a thousand 
times worse than any mental suffering’, and he attributed the heroism 
of martyrs to a kind of hysterial insanity. If he had called it insane 
egotism he would not have been far wrong. 

Among other notable Frenchmen of the time he met Mallarmd, 
Henri de R%mer, and Jean Richepin; he often dined with Paul 
Bourget, who admired him greatly; he talked about painting with 
Degas, Pissarro, De Nittis, and Sargent, all of whom listened with 
interest to what he had to say; and he went to see Zola, who did not 
feel quite at ease with him, a feeling that got the better of the novelist 
when, a few years afterwards, he had to propose the toast of 'The 
Arts , coupling it with the name of Wilde, at some dinner given in 
Paris. Zola concluded Ws speech with the words "Malheureusement 
M. Wilde sera oblige de repondre dans sa langue barbare" Wilde showed 
that he could be quite at ease with Zola by beginning his reply in 
French: Je sms Irhndais de naissance. Anglais de race, et comme le dit 
M Zok, condamne a parler la langue de Shakespeare." On a different 
occasion he remarked that Zola is ‘determined to show that, if he has 
not got genius, he can at least be dull. And how well he succeeds!’ 

Wilde’s clotlies ad not help to remove the misunderstanding 
created by his sayings. He wore fur-lined coats, one of which was 
made of green cloth faced with black braid; and as the only French- 
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in a drawing-room, and the man who was speaking never spoke 
otherwise than one speaks in a drawing-room. We understood why 
a great lady had said of him “When he is speaking I see round his 
head a luminous aureole 

It was during these tliree months in Paris that Oscar met one of his 
future biographers, Robert Harborough Sherard, who was in liis 
early twenties at the time and bad not yet ‘come through early poems, 
a three-volume novel, and other complaints common to Ills time of 
life’, as Oscar was to write of him a few years later. Sherard was a 
born liero-worsliipper, his loyalty to liis heroes being so extreme that 
he could not or would not see them with the naked eye: at least one 
would suppose from liis writings that he saw them through rose- 
coloured glasses, though he could sometimes be frank enough about 
them in private conversation. His egotism demanded that they should 
appear to the world as he wished them to appear, and Wilde fre- 
quently declared that he could not possibly live up to Sherard’s con- 
ception of him. It was impossible not to feel flattered by Sherard^s 
championsliip, but it was also impossible to feel quite comfortable 
with a man who insisted on such a high standard, and as the years 
w^ent by their friendship wore thin. Their rather awkward compan- 
ionship some seven years after their first meeting was shown when 
William Rothenstein and Stuart Merrill accompanied them on a 
romid of low haunts in Paris, under the illusion, common enough in 
the nineties, that they were ‘seeing life'. At one place, the Chateau 
Rouge, a refuge of criminals and other types who came under the 
heading of ‘life', Sherard asserted liimself and kept shouting, to the 
aaite discomfort of liis party, that anyone who meddled with his 
friend Oscar Wilde would quickly regret it. ‘Robert, you are defend- 
ing me at the risk of my life', said Wilde. But in the early months of 
their friendsliip Sherard had not appropriated Wilde, perhaps because 
Wilde had not yet become a property. 

Their first meeting would have been their last if something in tlie 
younger man had not appealed to the older. Sherard was rather 
morose by nature, disinclined to like anyone whom he could not 
wholeheartedly admire, and what he had heard about Wilde did not 
dispose him to a favourable view. He accepted the invitation to meet 
the poet with the firm intention of disliking him, and when he caught 
sight of the dandified figure he was ‘taken with a desire of hysterical 
and irrepressible laughter'. Pulling himself together he sat down to 
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O hair of gold, O crimson lips, O face 
Made for the luring and the hue of man! 

Tliere is little to be said in favour of the piece, except that already 
Wilde shows he can bring down a curtain effectively and that the 
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lution, rn.any changes of which he knew by heart, he was not at that 
period much concerned with the Bible of Democracy. He was 
finishing his blank verse tragedy. The Duchess of Padua, and trying to 
find difficult rhymes for awkward words in his poem The Sphinx. 
Mary Anderson had already paid him a thousand dollars for The 
Duchess; another four thousand were due on acceptance; and it was 
for him a matter of vital importance to have it produced, the alterna- 
tive being hard work at some uncongenial job. The tragedy 
completed in March and sent off at once. Money was running short, 
and havin g allowed sufficient time for the arrival of the manuscript in 
America he cabled for the verdict. Sherard was with him when the 
answer came : the play was refused. He showed no sign of disappoint- 
ment, but tore a small piece off the blue form, rolled it into a pellet, 
popped it into his mouth - a curious habit of his when handling a 
book or a paper - passed the cable over to Sherard with the words 
*This is rather tedious, Robert’, made no further reference to it, and a 
minute later was chatting away about something else. In those days 
ills favourite word to express pleasure was ‘amazing’, to express dis- 
pleasure ‘tedious’. Sherard heard nothing more of the subject, though 
when they went out to dinner that evening Wilde said ‘We shan’t 
be able to dine with the Duchess tonight’, their previous meals 
having been enjoyed at more luxurious restaurants in anticipation of 
the 800 advance 0X1 royalties. 

Mary Anderson’s verdict was justified, though it would not have 
hurt her to send the cash and shelve the play. At the end of his life 
Wilde admitted that ‘ The Duchess is unfit for publication - the only 
one of my works that comes under that category.’ In many places 
the blank verse faintly echoes Shakespeare’s, wliile the comic passages 
are depressing enough to recall the heavy humour of Shakespeare’s 
clowns at their feeblest. A line from one of Wilde’s sonnets, ‘Murder 
with liis silent bloody feet’, reappears in one of the scenes, and Mary 
Anderson could not have felt complimented when the character 
specidly created for her was described in words that had already 
done service in a sonnet to Ellen Terry: 
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moral of poets in order to iieighten the contrast betvi^een his theme 
and the Laureate’s and add to the reader’s embarrassment, though he 
knew that Ms eifort would not have as wide an appeal as Tennyson’s 
and explained to a friend w^hy so small an edition had been printed; 
‘My first idea was to print only three copies; one for myself, one for 
the British Museum, and one for Heaven. I had some doubt about 
the British Museum.’ , ^ ■ 

Spontaneity in a work of tliis order being out of the question, we 
arc not surprised to learn that Wilde equipped himself witli a rhyming 
dictionary md went about asking Ms &ends for words of three 
syllables to rhyme with nenuphar’, catafalque*, and so on. ‘Why 
have you brought me no rhyme from Passy?’ he used to ask Sherard, 
who was living out there at the time and once induced Ms new friend 
to lunch at his house. Wilde declined to repeat the visit, excusing 
himself on the ground that Passy was a dreadful place to get to; ‘It is 
so far off that one’s coachman keeps getting off Ms box to ask for 
somctMng on accoimt of Ms pourboire' So in future they lunched or 
dined in Paris at Wilde ''s expense, sometimes at the Cafe de Paris, 
Osciir excusing the luxury with ‘It’s a duty we owe to the dignity of 
letters’. But they had to confine themselves to cheaper restaurants 
after The Duchess was turned down. 

Apart from the wiiting of one more poem, The Harlot's House, 
wMcli caused some stir at the time because it was not the custom of 
Victorian poets to write on brothels, Wilde lazed away Ms three 
months in Paris in the mamier most agreeable to himself: in studio, 
in salon, and in cafe he mixed with the three classes of people whose 
company he really enjoyed: artists, aristocrats, and outcasts. He could 
get on with anyone who was not conventional, respectable, prudent, 
middle class, and to Sherard’s amazement he would sit for hours in a 
boulevard cafe talking with such notorious characters as Andre Salis, 
known as Bibi4a-Purce, known also as a tMef, a beggar, a pariah, a 
poet, and a police spy. The sight of tlie elegant Oscar sitting in ani- 
mated conversation with tliis disreputable figure was too much for 
Sherard, whose discomfort was increased when Oscar invited the 
drug-demented poet Maurice Rollinat to dinner at the Hotel Voltaire 
and begged him to recite Ms morbid verses, wMch he did with such 
frightening effect that Oscar bubbled over with enthusiasm and 
Sherard passed a sleepless night. It was therefore with simple sincerity 
that Wilde said from the witness-box ‘I would talk to a street Arab 
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be grateful, for WiWe, tlioiigli very hard-up at the time, gave liim the 
sum he needed to leave Paris and settle in England. Wilde was so 
friendly by nature that he found it difficult to remain on formal 
terms with anyone he really liked, and soon after their Erst meeting 
he said to Sherard: 1 don’t want you to call me Wilde, and I certainly 
don’t intend to call you Sherard. We are going to be friends: I think 
we are friends already. Now if we are friends we ought to call each 
other by our Christian names. If we are not, then 1 am Mr Wilde and 
you are Mr Sherard.’ Sherard’s less expansive nature could not 
immediately reciprocate; and needless to say Wilde himself did not 
always make a practice of his precept. 

It was not only the pleasures of the senses which Wilde quickened 
in iiis friends; he stimulated their minds and broadened their interests. 
Sherard describes how, during a moonlit walk tlirough Paris, Wilde 
told him the story of Eugenic Grandet, and how, when he read Bal- 
zac’s novel, the original seemed far inferior to the version he had 
heard that evening. Wilde’s love of Baudelaire, which he carried to 
the length of drinking the poet’s favourite tipple, absinthe, was also 
communicated to Sherard; and one night they went on a pilgrimage 
in the footsteps of Gerard de Nerval, whose personality Wilde made 
vivid to his friend. Twice they called on Sarah Bernhardt together, 
the first time at the Vaudeville Theatre, where she was appearing in 
a play by Sardou ; and the joy with which she received Wilde seemed 
to irritate Jean Richepin and the other rnen who were in the salon 
adjoining her dressing-room. The second time they went to her 
house in the Avenue de Villiers, and she was delighted with an armful 
of wallflowers wliich Oscar had brought for her. He was seen so 
often in the company of another well-known actress that the news- 
papers referred to it, and people wondered whether anything woidd 
come of it. Nothing did. 

In May 1883 Wilde returned to London, with so little money in 
his pocket that one of the first doings he did was to pawn Iiis Berkeley 
Gold Medal. Yet he must have raised some cash elsewhere, possibly 
a final instalment from the parental acres, because we find liim enjoy- 
ing *the splendid whirl and swirl of life in London’ and displaying his 
'Neronian coiffure’ in society with the cliildlike pleasure of an actor 
who admires his own make-up. *I am hard at work being idle’, he 
wrote to Sherard, and for a while he was; but the need for money 
once more drove him to the lecture-platform, and on 30 Jime he 
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addressed the students of the Royal Academy at their club in Golden 
Square on The House Beautiful, among other matters referring to 
the liideous London thoroughfares where ‘wearied of the houses you 
turn to contemplate the street itself, you have nothing to look at but 
chimney-pot hats, men with sandwich boards, vermilion letter- 
boxes, and do that even at the risk of being run over by an emerald- 
green omnibus’. Nine days later he gave Ins Personal impressions of 
America in a lecture at Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, and this settled his 
immediate future; a firm of lecture-agents booking liim for a pro- 
vincial tour in the autumn and winter. But before that started he had 
to keep an appointment in America. Marie Prescott was going to 
produce Vera, and he wanted to be present at the final rehearsals. On 
I August he lectured at Southport, and on 2 August, after welcoming 
Mrs Langtry at Liverpool on her return from the States, he left for 
New York. The play, which was produced on 20 August at the 
Union Square Theatre in that city started well, and Wilde received 
an ovation wdien he appeared in response to loud calls after the second 
act; but it seems that a later appearance of the heroine in a flaming 
vermilion gown, for which the author had obtained the material, was 
too much for the audience; and as her emotions were of a kind to 
match the gowm, the earlier cheers had developed into cat-calls by the 
end of the evening. The piece ran for a week; but Marie Prescott had 
an inspiration. She liked her part and intended to take the play on 
tour. If only Oscar would play Prince Paul, tlieir success was assured. 
There is no doubt that he would have been extremely good as Prince 
Paul, since that character displayed an aspect of himself, but the play 
he wished to appear in contained only one part, and he returned 
home to perform it, being greeted by Punch on his arrival in England 
with the statement that Vera was ‘vera bad’. 

At tliis period he had rooms in Charles Street (afterwards Carlos 
Street), Grosvenor Square, in an old house which then stood opposite 
the mews oi the Coburg Hotel. It was kept by a retired butler, whose 
wife was a very good cook, a fact that appealed to Wilde, who once 
remarked that ‘The British cook is a foolish woman who should be 
turned for her iniquities into a pillar of salt winch she never knows 
how to use’. With liis usual generosity he asked Sherard, who was 
almost penniless, to stay with him, and whenever he returned from 
leauring in the provinces he produced the sum he had earned and told 
Sherard to help himself. ‘It’s as much yours as mine,’ he said. ‘You 
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know I have no sense of property/ On such occasions they gave 
breakfasts to their friends wliicii lasted, well into the afternoons, or 
lunched at the Cafe Royal, often in the company of WMstier. Inci- 
dentally Wilde began to study German, and went lecturing with a 
volume of Heine and a small German dictionary in his pocket. 
Sherard relates a quaint incident of the Charles Street days. When at 
New College, Oxford, he had made the acquaintance of a Scot 
named John Barlas, whom he now invited to meet Wilde. At tins 
time Barlas was writing poetry and living with a girl in a Lambeth 
slum. They were both red-hot anarchists, and the girl, whom he 
brought along with him to Charles Street, wore flannel underclothing 
of a blood-red hue to denote the colour of her conviaions. Neither 
her clothes nor her mamiers wqtq up to Mayfair standard, but Wilde 
showed no surprise and treated her as if she were a duchess. The con- 
trast between the girl and her surroundings, however, upset Barlas, 
who decided that she had not received the attention due to a queen, 
and when they all left the house together he was excessively put out 
because Wilde did not offer an arm to the lady across Grosvenor 
Square. He therefore hailed a hansom, shoved the girl into it, and 
after expressing liis sense of grievance in forcible terms gave the Lam- 
beth slum address to the cabby, who seemed unwilling to drive to 
such a place. Instantly Wilde, who had just been the puNic victim of 
Barlas’s unjustifiable wrath, stepped forward and assured the man 
that all was well. The cabby touched iris cap, called Wilde my lord', 
and whipped up Iris horse. Barlas, who had an excitable and quarrel- 
some disposition, brooded intensely on the condition of the world, 
the greed and wickedness of man, and eight years after he had an- 
athematized Wilde his indignation got the better of him: he rushed 
from Iris slum to the House of Commons and fired a revolver at it. 
This relieved him but did not relieve the oppressed peoples on whose 
behalf the gesture was made. He was arrested, and Wilde, without 
drinking twice about it, went bail for him, becoming one of his 
sureties for good behaviour. Barks, being a kind-hearted fellow, bore 
Wilde no malice for his timely help, and in a letter some five years 
after Wilde s death said that he *wa$ and remains my ideal of a man of 
genius in tlris generation*. 

Lecturing was a dreary business now, and Wilde was bored before 
he began. He was billed everywhere as ‘The Great Aesthete*, and 
people came to gape at Irim as at something in a zoo, being much 
L.o.w. - 4 
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that all factory chimneys, workshops, etc., should he removed to 
some out-of-the-way island, and that to make England beautiful 
again Manchester should be given back to the shepherds and Leeds 
to the stock-fxrmcrs. While staying at the Station Hotel, Newcastle- 
on-Tync, and meditating on the prevailing ugliness, he came to the 
conclusion tliat if he were to be born again he would like to come to 
life as a flower, even though, for his sins, he might be made a red 
geranium. He recalled the grey misty quadrangles of Oxford and liis 
joyous life there and what he loved best in the world, ‘poetrv and 
paradox dancing together, and he contrasted it all with the hideous 
manufacturing centres lie was doomed to visit and tlie sort of life he 
was now living. Gone were the days when he could write: 

In that wild throb when all existetices 

Seemed narrowed to one single ecstasy 

and from the Central Station Hotel, Glasgow, he announced to a 
young Oxford friend that there was no such tiling as a romantic 
experience: ‘There are romantic memories, and there is the desire 
of romance - that is ail. Our most fiery moments of ecstasy are merely 
shadows of what somewhere else we have felt, or of vrhat we long 
some day to feel.' Also there w^as no such thing as a new experience 
of any kind: there were only moods, the mystery of wiiicli fascinated 
him. ‘There is an unknown land full of strange flowers and subtle 
perfumes, a land of wliich it is joy of ail joys to dream, a land where 
all things are perfect and poisonous. I have been reading Walter 
Scott for the last week - you too should read liim, for there is nothing 
of ail this in him,’ 

On his visits to London between iiis lecturing dates he saw a great 
deal of Whistler, whom he both liked and admired. But he had not 
yet discovered the real character which ky beneath the surface charm, 
the debonair exterior, the arresting manner of die man. Wliistler was 
twenty years older than Wilde, ha\nng been born on lo July 1834: 
he was therefore about fifty when the two saw so much of each other 
and would shortly reach that stage in the development of an out-and- 
out egotist when the slightest breath of criticism could ruffle him, 
when he would be right and everyone who disagreed with him 
wrong about everytliing, and when die whole world would seem to 
be in a conspiracy against liim. All human beings are egotists more or 
less, but they are roughly divisible into two classes; the civilized ones 
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•who recognize that they are only important to themselves and are 
capable of taking an interest in others, and the uncivilized ones -who 
are wretched unless their importance is generally recognized and who 
demand an interest in themselves which they cannot give to others. 
Whistler belonged to the second class. He was interested in no one 



but Whistler, and expected the rest of the world to take him at his 
own valuation. When they did not, he either insulted them or 
assaulted them. In his case the natural egotism of the artist w’as in- 
flamed by the frustrated egotism of the man of action. His father had 
been a soldier, and he was brought up to be one too, but he was too 
lazy and indifferent to go through with it, and another ambition was 
alive within him. Yet such was his egotism diat he was not content 
with the joy which his art gave liim; he wanted to be a man of the 
world, a personality of mark, and a dozen other things, though 
cliiefly a warrior. This desire became acute after he had failed to take 
part in the American Civil War, when his ambition to fight was 
defeated by his instinct to paint, and in a sort of baffled fury he joined 
an expedition to help Chili and Peru against Spain; but when the 
Spanish gunboats began to shell Valparaiso, he made haste out of it 
on horseback. That was the last straw. Had he fought wdth Robert E. 
Lee in the Civil War, he might not have fought against Ruskin in the 
Law Courts. Had he been wounded by the enemy in Chili, he might 
not have wounded so many non-combatants in England. But his 
failure to do sometliing in South America, following his failure to do 
anything at all in North America, rankled, and the story of his career 
is a story of quarrels, the number of folk who ‘never spoke to 
Whistler again* being considerable. Physically, he was small, but he 
had long arms and powerful shoulders, and he learnt how to box 
from a professional, trading on the fact that others had not learnt. He 
pushed his brother-in-law Seymour Haden through a plate-glass 
window, attacked a Negro on a boat, fought an unknown man on the 
platform of Waterloo Station, went for a workman in the Quartier 
Latin who had accidentally dropped some plaster on his clothes, 
picked a quarrel with Legros, whom he struck violently on the face, 
and challenged friends to duels for reasons which seemed to them 
inadequate. 

As he did not live in an age when physical combat was regiirded as 
the normal pursuit of gentlemen, he was bellicose on paper, giving 
his one-time friends and patrons such names as ‘Judas Iscariot*, and 
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entitiing Ms peiipricks wlien published The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies; but in the days when he and Wilde lunched at the Cafe 
Royal he had not gone out of Ms way to make enemies, and the hos- 
tility he had aroused had been due more to Ms genius tlian his bluster. 
He could be extremely charming, and in their early acquaintancesMp 
he and Wilde cooed at each other in a manner that must have been 
rather trying. ■ 

They had some traits in common. Both were usually unpunctual. 
‘Punctuality’, Wilde declared, ns the tliief of time’; though he also 
said ‘I am not punctual myself, but I do like punctuality in others’. 
Wliistler did not explain Ms behaviour with aphorisms. Each drew 
attention to Mmself by oddities of dress, but Wilde’s Polish cap and 
green overcoat, befrogged and befurred, were too much for 
WMstler, who admonished Mm: ‘Oscar - How dare you! Wliat 
means tMs disguise? Restore those things to Nathan’s, and never 
again let me find you masquerading the streets of my Chelsea in the 
combined costumes of Kossuth and Mr Mantalini!’ Both of them 
were extreme individualists, eschewing conformity, indulging eccen- 
tricity. Neither let Ms mind escape into the fantastic world of politics 
or theology or science, but nourished it in the real world of art. 
Where they disagreed was over the relative importance of the arts. 
There was only one art for WMstler, the art of painting, and only one 
painter wordi talking about, liimself. Wilde placed literature before 
all the other arts, though he loved painting and was Mmself no mean 
draughtsman. In England, for some mysterious reason, the word ‘art’ 
is generally taken to mean painting. TMs may be because pictures 
make a more immediate appeal and are more easily understood by 
the average man than music and literature; or it may be because 
pictures are material tilings: one can possess them and handle them 
and exMbit them and take a pride in them: they have a commercial 
value. Whatever the reason, the State pays for picture galleries and 
museums, but ignores music and literature; wliile the English people 
call painters ‘artists’ and all the other artists after the art they practise. 
Wilde was the first person to correct tMs error: he habitually spoke of 
good writers, good musicians, good arcMtects, good sculptors, as 
artists, and when he made it clear that all the arts were closely related 
but that the greatest was poetry (by wliich he meant great literature, 
not necessarily in verse), WMstler became fretful. 

Their views on the popular painters and pictures of the day were 
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Tliis spirit of pleasantry was soon to evaporate. The difference be“ 
tween the two men is shown in a brief incident. Seeing Wilde and 
George Du Maurier talking together one day, Wliistier cried out in 
Ms disagreeable nasal voice ‘Which of you two discovered the other?* 
Wilde replied ‘We have both discovered you.* Soft answers did not 
turn away Wlilstler’s wirath, the reason in this case being that Wilde 
was gradually ousting the older man from liis previously-held position 
as king of any social crush at wliich he happened to be present. At 
first Wilde played second fiddle gracefully enough and stood in the 
group that always gathered around ‘the master*. But Oscar*s amazing 
powers as a raconteur soon drew the attention of all who wished to 
he amused, and a group quickly formed round liim the moment he 
appeared on the scene. Worse still, wliile his group waxed, Wliisticr’s 
waned, and the latter’s growing hostility was simply due to jealousy. 
He had no difficulty in finding an opening for Ms attack. Wilde’s 
habit of absorbing whatever appealed to him in another man’s style 
or pliiiosophy, as though he w^ere studying a part, and then presenting 
it in a slightly different guise as his own, has already been remarked. 
It did not occur to him that anyone could object to such conduct. 
Shakespeare had done it, Moliere had done it, every creative artist 
did it. Why not? ‘I appropriate what is already mine,’ he proclaimed, 
‘for once a tiling is pubHshed it becomes pubhc property,’ And 
although he also said ‘There are many tilings that we would tlirow 
away if we were not afraid that others might pick them up,’ he did 
not act on tMs principle, but scattered so many good tilings in ail 
directions as he strolled tlirough life that countless stories of Ins in- 
vention have been published under other men’s names and hundreds 
of Ms sayings have brightened other men’s books. Ideas, witticisms, 
talcs, poured from. Mm, and out ofliis abundance many were enriched. 
He did not mind for he seemed to have an inexiiaustibie store. But 
Wliistier, a man wdth relatively few ideas, snapped at anyone who 
borrowed from Ms hoard; and although the following story has been 
printed and retailed with sickening frequency, it must be told again 
here, let us hope for the last time, not, as is usual, to mark the superi- 
ority of the painter’s wit, but as an example of Wilde’s generosity and 
Ms opponent’s pettiness. 

Humphry Ward, art critic of The Times^ was at an exhibition of 
WMstler’s paintings, expressing Ms opinion that one work was good, 
another bad, and so on. 
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painter, if there was such a thing, could, by contemplating them in the 
twilight, and half closing his eyes, see them under really picturesque " 

conditions wliich they were not to attempt to understand, much less 
dare to enjoy.... 

‘But I strongly deny that charming people should be condemned to 
live with magenta ottomans and Albert-blue curtains in their rooms in 
order that some painter may observe the side-lights on the one, and the 
values of the other . . / 

After saying that the poet was the supreme artist, "and lord over all 
life and ail arts’, that the lecture was a masterpiece, and that Whistler 
was a master of painting and persiflage, Wilde concluded: "For that he 
is indeed one of the greatest masters of painting is my opinion. And I 
may add that in this opinion Mr Wliistler liimseif entirely concurs/ ? 

No one could have asked for a more generous and enthusiastic re- ^ 

wew ; yet Wliistler was annoyed because the whole tone of it was that i 

of a rival, not a disciple, and the unforgivable tiling was that the man I ’ 

who had once unblushingly borrowed from him should now dare to * 

disagree with him. Worse was to come. In April 1887 Oscar reviewed 
an accoimt of Whistler’s life and work in the Art Journal by Walter | 

Dowdesweli. Clearly the article had been inspired by the subject, and ' 

the reviewer did not fail to notice the fact: ‘Mr Dowdesweli displays I 

a really remarkable power, not merely of writing, but of witing I 

from dictation, especially in liis very generous and appreciative I 

estimate of Mr Whistler’s genius.’ Wilde’s compliments, too, had an I | 

odd twist in them, as when he wrote that ‘Whistler had opened the I j 

eyes of the blind, and given great encouragement to the short- ■ | 

sighted’. Taken in conjunction with liis growing fame as a wit and i j 

talker, his increasing popularity at parties, his extraordinary social ^ 

success, such genial remarks as we have quoted excited Wliistier’s t 

envy and sharpened his malice. He could no longer feel satisfied with !' i 

private gibes at Oscar’s expense, and in November 1888 he exploded ' I 

in public, writing to the Committee of the National Art Exhibition J / 

about one of their members in these terms; ‘What has Oscar in com- ;■ 

mon with art? except that he dines at our tables and picks from our I 

platters the plums for the pudding he peddles in the provinces. Oscar s 

- the amiable, irresponsible, esurient Oscar - with no more sense of a J t 

picture than of the fit of a coat, has the courage of the opinions ... of J ii , 

others!’ Whistler got this published in The World, and Oscar’s reply i ' 

appeared in the next number : ‘Atlas, this is very sad ! With our James I ; , 
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them. They did not exist till Art had invented them. Now, it must be 
admitted, fogs are carried to excess. They have become the mere 
mannerism of a clique, and the exaggerated realism of their method 
gives dull people bronchitis. “Where the cultured catch an effect, the 
uncultured catch cold."^ ’ 


For a year Wliistler smouldered in silence, and then erupted with 
violence. The final engagement took place in Truth in Jimuary 1890. 
Wliistler wrote to that periodical applauding its attack on plagiarists 
and asking ‘How was it that, in your list of culprits, you omitted that 
fattest of offenders - our own Oscar?’ He then dragged up the old old 
story : that he had crammed Wilde for a lecture to die Royal Academy 
students, but that the culprit had never acknowledged the fact; he 
went on to complain that Iiis remark about Oscar having the courage 
of the opinions of others had been calnxly appropriated without 
acknowledgement by the very man of whom it was written in ‘The 
Decay of Lying’; and he finished up by quoting a letter he had 
mitten to Oscar in wdiich he had stated that the least any plagiarist 
could do was to say *Je prends mon bicn Id ou je k trouuc, but that 
‘You, Oscar, can go further, and with fresh effrontery, diat will bring 
you the envy of all criminal confreres, unblushingly boast “M>/, je 
pretids son bien Id ok je le trouve'T Wilde was exasperated by tliis quite 
gratuitous attack, and decided to stand on liis dignity, in which atti- 
tude he was never at his best : 


‘As Mr James Wliistler has had the impertinence to attack me with 
both venom and vulgarity in your columns, I hope you will allow me 
to state that the assertions contained in his letters are as deliberately un- 
true as they are deliberately offensive. 

‘The definition of a disciple as one who has the courage of the opinions 
of his master is really too old even for Mr Whistler to be allowed to 
claim it, and as for borrowing Mr Wliistler's ideas about art, the only 
thoroughly original ideas I have ever heard him express have had 
reference to his own superiority as a painter over painters greater than 
himself. 

‘It is a trouble for any gentleman to have to notice the lucubrations 
of so ill-bred and ignorant a person as Mr Whistler, but your publica- 
tion of his insolent letter left me no option in the matter/ 
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AiTHOU GH Wilde felt that all the arts were related, and that he who 
could understand one could understand all, there is no evidence that 
music meant much to him. In fact it is fairly certain that he could 
hardly distinguish one tune from anotlier, and liis references to the 
subject convince us that he thought more of plirase-making than of 
the sounds which inspired it. The name of Dvorak appealed to him, 
and the composer would have been startled to hear him speak of 
'some mad scarlet tiling by Dvorak’, who was also credited with 
producing passionate curiousiy-colourcd things’. But Wilde made no 
claim to be an authority. At some ‘musical soiree’ a woman seeing 
liim arrive and anxious that he should be impressed by her niece who 
was just then performing a Scottish reel on the piano, asked eagerly 
‘Do you hke music, Mr Wilde?’ ‘No, but i like that’, he answered 
reassuringly. His general feeling was broadly defined in two remarks: 

‘I like Wagner’s music better than anybody’s. It is so loud that one 
can talk the whole time without other people hearing what one says,’ 

‘Musical people are so absurdly unreasonable. They always want 
one to be perfectly dumb at the very moment when one is longing to 
be absolutely deaf.’ 

His interest in the other arts was enthusiastic if not acute. The 
theatre made a special appeal to Iiim, and scarcely a week passed by 
without a visit to it. Occasioiuilly he wrote criticisms of what he had 
seen for the Dramatic Review, but liis abandonment to the whole pro- 
cess of theatrical illusion was rather like a cliild’s at a pantomime, and 
his brain seldom, functioned. Now and then a gleam of the humorous 
Oscar appeared, as when he wrote of a performance of Helena in 
Troas that certain lines in the English translation owed ‘their blank 
verse character more to the courtesy of the printer than to the genius 
of the poet’; and again when he said that the behaviour of the charac- 
ters and the rush and tumble of the situations in a farcical comedy 
‘distribute a gentle air of lunacy over life. What our descendants will 
think of such a work oi art is an open question. However, posterity 
has as yet done notliing for us !’ The Lyceum remained his favourite 
playhouse, and he would not even admit that Irving’s scenery could 
be at fault, writing of the production of Olivia: *A critic who posed 
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was lit by candles or pink-shaded lamps, the curtains being drawn. 
The hostess was large, ungainly, and grotesque ; but she had a certain 
? dignity and was very kind. Everyone was welcomed and introduced 
{ to as many people as possible, and no one was allowed to feel out of it. 

I As in her Merrion Square days, her clothes were remarkable. Some- 
i times she would dress in wliite, her grey hair lianging down her back, 
i like a Druid priestess. Other times she would be seen in purple bro- 
cade, with a towering headdress of velvet decorated with white 
streamers, or a crown of gilt laurels on her hair, enormous brooches 
fistening the lace across her breast. She wore long gold ear-rings, 
huge gold bracelets, and rings on every finger. She moved to a clatter 
of ornaments. All her dresses were striking, in and out of doors. In 
February 1886 Marie Corelli went to a ‘grand crush’ in Upper 
Pliillimore Place, and described Lady Wilde as being ‘in a train-dress 
of silver grey satin, with a hat as large as a small parasol and long 
streamers of silver grey tulle all floating about her! She did look 
eccentric’. Her voice was deep and she used it dramatically. She 
meant well, but some of her remarks made her visitors feel uncom- 
fortable. ‘A higlily intellectual countenance’, she said to one girl: ‘I 
shall hear of you in tlie literary world.’ Upon wliich Oscar, who was 
standing by, laughed aloud: ‘Oh, come now, mother! That’s too 
bad.’ Another female heard herself complimented from the other side 
of the room in a reverberating wliisper: ‘Such a beautiful long neck! 
Do you see the glint on her hair as she turns? I wish Oscar were here 
to see it.’ A pretty chatterbox vras reproved : ‘My dear Miss Potter, 
you must not talk so much. Not with that face. You should be still ~ 
still and grave.’ And when in oracular mood she would speak at large: 
1 have come to the conclusion that noticing in the world is worth 
, living for except ...’a pause before the last word was hissed out ... 
‘sin I’ 

Oscar’s arrival at these receptions was an event. After bowing over 
his mother’s hand, he took the centre of the stage, either seating loim- 
self on an ottoman or loimging gracefully with his arm on the mantel- 
piece. Lady Wilde w^ould then do the honours: ‘This is Miss Hannah 
Lynch, Oscar: a young Irish genius.’ It was a habit of hers to give 
brief biographies of the people she introduced to one another, so that 
they could laiow to whom they were talking and have subjects for 
immediate discussion. In Dorian Gray Oscar satirized this aspect of his 
mother, and the fact that lie omitted the greater part of the following 
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book of second-rate sonnets makes a man quite irresistible. He lives 
die poetry that he cannot write. The others write the poetry that they 
dare not realize.’ He reverted to this theme on more than one 
occasion: ‘The greatest artists are stupid and tiresome men as a rule. 
Flaubert was certainly a stupid man. But bad poets and novelists are 
romantic and delightful.’ Though not aware of Wilde’s opinion, it 
is to Edmund Gosse’s credit tliat he should have recorded their 
first meeting, at wliich Wilde expressed his pleasure. ‘I was afraid 
you would be disappointed’, said Gosse, and got tliis reply: 1 am 
never disappointed in literary men. I think they are perfectly charm- 
ing. It is their works I find so disappointing.’ 

When Oscar’s fame was at its zenith in the nineties, and he could 
no longer find time to attend his mother’s functions, the celebrities 
disappeared from Oakley Street and the crowd began to dwindle. 
But with the passing years Lady Wilde seemed to achieve greater 
dignity. She ceased to paint her face, and in default of visitors she let 
in the daylight. Her manner became aloof and detached. One after- 
noon a caOer who had a train to catch asked her the time. ‘Does any- 
one here know what time it is?’ she demanded. ‘We never know in 
tliis house about Time.’ She spoke with pride of her famous son: ‘He 
is always working and the world will not let him alone. No one in 
London is so sought after as Oscar.’ And occasionally she even in- 
dulged in a little joke at her own expense: T want to live on some 
liigh place, Primrose Hill or Highgate, because I was an eagle in niy 
: youth.’ ■ ■ 

She was, perhaps, fonder of Willie than of Oscar, and Willie re- 
mained with her imtil his marriage and returned to her after his 
divorce. He was a t:dl, bulky, bearded, vivacious, entertaining, easy- 
going, lazy bohemian, whose laugliing eyes, jovial face, and soft Irish 
voice made liim popular with men and still more popular with 
women. In conversation he rambled amusingly from one topic to 
another, telling stories well and treating everything facetiously. It 
was said that a wealthy old lady paid him an annual salary of ^300 
for visiting her every afternoon and keeping her amused for two or 
tliree hours. His style of humour is best exemplified in the following 
anecdote. One night Augustus Moore, brother of George Moore, 
arrived at the Cafe Royal in a very brightly coloured necktie and 
asked Willie Wilde what he thought of it. ‘Well, my dear Gus, since 
you ask me, I should have thought that only a deaf man could have 
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Century Club and occasional outings with girls to a quiet domestic 
life, and considered that as his wife was rich it was absurd that he 
should have to work. The question was debated at length beUveen 
them, she urging the necessity of hard work and early hours, he 
retaliating that already far too many people were working and much 
too much work was done in America, where one sadly felt the need 
of a leisured class, wdiicli he proposed to supply. They could not agree, 
and she divorced him, telling the reporters that ‘he was of no use to 
me either by day or night’. As she ran through several husbands with- 
out finding satisfaction, it is reasonable to suppose that she demanded 
more in the sex department than Willie was prepared or able to 
provide. 

This episode in liis life, which lasted for two or three years, de- 
moralized Willie, who returned to England a spent force. He went to 
America a clever if sluggish journalist; he came back a nervous 
wreck. He had always been fond of the bottle; he was now a con- 
firmed toper. He never recovered his position, and though bis second 
marriage was a happy one bis ability as a journalist iiad deserted him. 
His appearance deteriorated; he borrowed right and left; and he was 
only sober when penniless. Tliis was in the nineties when brother 
Oscar was at the height of liis fame and the most talked-of vuriter in 
England. Before the American adventure Oscar had dealt mdulgeiitly 
with Willie’s weakness: ‘Oh, he occasionally takes an aicoholiday’. 
But when Ms life became one long aicoholiday liis younger brother, 
who hated to see dirty people, drunken and disreputable, ceased to be 
indulgent, ‘He sponges on everyone but Hmself ’ was Oscar’s caustic 
summary. 

It was during Ms lecture tour, in November 1883, that Oscar be- 
came engaged to Ms future wife, Constance Lloyd. They had first 
met at a young people's party in 1881, were instantaneously attracted 
to one another, and wandered ofi: together into a garden, where they 
exchanged confidences. He promised to see her again soon, but 
America and Paris intervened before their next meeting. She was the 
only cMld of a well-known Irish barrister, who had died at an early 
age. Her mother had married again, and she was not happy at liome; 
so she lived in Ely Place, Dublin, with her grandfather, whose fortune 
of about £,1000 a year she would inlierit at Ms death. Constance had 
three offers of marriage after her first meeting with Oscar, but turned 
them down without hesitation; and immediately after they met 
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again in 1883, he wrote asking her to be liis wife. She agreed by re- 
turn of post. It has been said that Oscar married for money. If so, he 
had a poor fmancial sense, because Constance could only hope for a 
moderate income until she came into her grandfather's estate, while 
many wealthy women would have snatched at the chance of marry- 
ing Oscar Wdde. In one of her letters to liim Constance described 
herself as the most fortunate of women because he had chosen her 
from the crowds of his female adorers. Wilde himself was probably 
responsible for the rumour that he had married for money, because 



he used to tell how his wife’s grandfather ‘lying on what threatened 
to be liis deathbed, had no sooner joined our hands and given us his 
blessing than, for very joy of the occasion, he suddenly blossomed 
out into new health and vigour’. But the truth is that Oscar was very 
much in love with Constance, who was passionately in love with 
him. She was a shy, sensitive, simple, serious, gentle soul, with 
glorious violct-coloured eyes and hght chestnut hair. She was slight 
in build, very pretty, with a lovely complexion, and though she had 
not much to say for herself she said it in a low attractive voice, and 
could, according to Oscar, ‘draw music from the piano so sweet that 
the birds stop singing to listen to her’. 

After their marriage he was asked by a female acquaintance how 
he came to fail in love witli Constance. ‘She never speaks’, was his 
reply, ‘and 1 am always wondering what her thoughts are like.’ 
Certainly he did most of tlie talking, but she was candid enough when 
her mind was made up. 1 am afraid you and 1 disagree in our opinion 
on art’, she wrote in the early days of their engagement, ‘for 1 hold 
that there is no perfect art without perfect morality, wliilst you say 
they are distinct and separable tilings.’ She read Vera^ but love could 
not blind her to its defects. In fact her opinions, though few, were 
definite. But ail that mattered in her eyes was their love for each 
other, and he thought of little else. ‘We telegraph to each other twice 
a day’, he confided to a friend, ‘and I rush back suddenly from the 
uttermost parts of the earth to see her for an hour, and do all the 
foolish tilings that wise lovers do.’ Her letters to liiin began ‘My 
darling Love’, ‘My own darling Oscar’, and she declared that she 
worshipped him more every time she saw liim. On his own principle 
that ‘no man should have a secret from liis wife - she invariably finds 
it out’, he confessed to past misdemeanours, but she was ‘content to 
let the past be buried; it does not belong to me’. She said that he de- 
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prived her of strength: I have no power to do anything but just love 
you ... my whole life is yours to do as you will with it ... Do believe 
that I love you most passionately with all the strength of my heart 
and mind.’ She would do anything he asked her to do, and ‘When I 
Iiave you for my husband, I will hold you fast with chains oflove and 
devotion so that you shall never leave me, or love anyone as long as I 
can love and comfort.’ Sometimes, between lectures j he would cross 
the sea to Dublin for two or three hours, and sacrifice his mpgU in 
order to spend every minute in her company. She treasured the 
flowers he sent, keeping them alive as long as possible. She lay awake 
at nights thinking of him. I wish you would not take all my sleep 
away with you’, she wrote. His letters were read and read again imfi| 
she knew them by heart. They made her ‘mad for joy’, she told him, 
and yet more mad to see you and feel once again that you arc mine, 
and that it is not a dream but a living reality that you love me’. 
Better proof that he loved her than any of his protestations can be 
found in her verses he wrote in a copy of his Poems which he gave 
her. Except for certain stanzas in The Ballad of Reading Gaol, tliey are 
the best lines he ever produced, and, like those quoted in chapter 5, 
they contain a liint of predestined tragedy. During his ovra lifetime 
the most popular poem in the 1 88 1 volume, which appeared in several 
anthologies, was Requkscat, written at Avignon in memory of his 
little sister; but these lines to his wife are more sincere and less 
derivative: 

1 can write no stately proem 
As a prelude to my lay; 

From a poet to a poem 
I would dare to say. 


For if of these fallen petals 
One to you seetn fair ^ 

Love will waft it till it settles 
On your hair. 

And when wind and winter harden 
All the loveless land. 

It will whisper of the garden. 

You will understand, 

A packed house witnessed their marriage on 29 May 1884 at St 
James’s Churcli, Paddington. The crowd had collected, not to assist 
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at a solemn celebration, but to stare at a spectacular show, and it was 
well rewarded. The dresses of bride and bridesmaids were of a hind 
to receive considerable attention in the papers that dealt with such 
matters, and doubtless afforded a topic of conversation to many ladies 
until the next dress-parade took their fancy. Enough to say that the 
predominant colour was y^eilow, or shades thereof, and that Lady 
Wilde provided a startling note of red> Two points of interest may 
be noted in the church register: Oscar Wilde is described as ‘gentle- 
man*, wliich he preferred to ‘writer*, and liis age is given as twenty- 
eight, wdiich he preferred to twenty-nine. After the ceremony there 
W’^as a small fimily gathering at loo Lancaster Gate, and then Oscar 
and Constance left from Charing Cross for Paris, where they stayed 
at the Hotel Wagrani in the Rue de Rivoli. The morning following 
their arrival Slierard called, and w^as enchanted with their rooms, 
which were on one of the upper storeys. ‘The lovely young wife 
seemed supremely happy. There was bright simlight, as one only sees 
it in Paris, on the Tuiieries without, yet the room where I first met 
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Possibly not enough. For those who like this sort of thing, this is the sort 
of thing they like: ‘The bride’s rich creamy satin dress was of a delicate cowslip 
tint; the bodice, cut square and somewhat low in front, was finished wnth a 
high Medici collar; the ample sleeves were puffed; the skirt, made plain, was 
gathered by a silver girdle of beautiful workmanship, the gift of Mr Oscar 
Wilde; the veil of saffron-coloured Indian silk gauze was embroidered wnth 
pearls and worn in Marie Stuart fashion; a thick wreath of myrtle leaves, 
through which gleamed a few white blossoms, crowned her fair frizzed hair; 
the dress was ornamented with clusters of myrtle leaves; the large bouquet 
had as much green in it as white. The six bridesmaids were cousins of the 
bride. Tw^o dainty little figures, that seemed to have stepped out of a picture 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, led the way. They were dressed in quaintly-made 
gowns of Surah silk, the colour of a ripe gooseberry; large pale yellow sashes 
round their waist; the skirts falling in straight folds to the ankles displayed 
small bronze, high-heeled shoes. Large red silk Gainsborough hats decked with 
red and yellow feathers shaded the damsels’ golden hair; amber necklaces, 
long yellow gloves, a cluster of yellow roses at their throats, a bouquet of white 
lilies in their hands, completed the attire of the tiny bridesmaid. The four 
eider bridesmaids 'wore skirts of the same red Surah silk, with over-dresses of 
pale blue mousseline de kine, the bodices made long and pointed; high crowned 
hats with cream-coloured feathers and red knots of ribbon, lilies in their 
hands, -amber necklaces and yellow roses at their throats made up a sufficiently 
picturesque ensemble. One of the ladies present wore what was described as a 
“very aesthetic costume”. It was composed of an underdress of rich red silk with 
a sleeveless smock of red plush, a hat of white lace trimmed with clusters of 
red roses under the brim and round the crown.’ 
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lier was just as gladsome. It was full of flowers and youth and laugh- 
ter.' The two friends went for a walk and on their way through 
the Marche Saint-Hoiiore Oscar ‘stopped and rifled a flower-stall 
of its loveliest blossoms, and sent them, with a word of love on Ms 
card, to the bride whom he had quitted but a moment before'. 
Oscar's first topic of conversation was curious, though Shcrard’s sense 
of personal loyalty prevented him from recording its nature. The 
present biographer, having learnt it from Sherard, has no such 
coinpuiiction. Just as a boy is bursting to tell a companion all about 
some wonderful new experience, so was Oscar bursting to tell 
Sherard all about the marvellous night he had just spent with his wife. 
It came forth in a stream of superlatives, and Sherard felt rather 
awkward; but when Oscar began to elaborate the physical details, 
Sherard felt acutely embarrassed, and checked the enthusiastic 
hierophant. 

The Wildes returned to Oscar's old rooms at No. 9 Charles Street 
while their home in Tite Street, Chelsea, was being prepared. They 
were together nearly all the time, wrapped up in each other. He even 
accompanied her when she went out shopping, openly delighting in 
all the window-gazing and pattern-fingering that drives most men to 
drink. Wliile waiting for her one day outside Swan and Edgar’s shop, 
a hard-eyed sinister young woman passed by, gazed at him, and went 
on with a mocking laugh: at least that is how he described the inci- 
dent, adding ‘I felt as if an icy hand had clutched my heart.’ But 
Constance emerged and the sun shone again. Cliildlike he could not 
help dramatizing occurrences which other people would dismiss as 
trivial: it was all part of the great Oscar melodrama or comedy, 
according to the mood cf the moment. Vincent O’Sullivan tells us 
tliat at the Cafe Royal, one day in the nineties, Oscar said to him 
‘There is a dreadful youth waiting for me in Regent Street. He is 
pacing up and down before the door like a wonderful black pantlier. 
I think he must be there yet. Do go and see. If he is, I shall go out by 
the side door/ O'Sullivan did as he was asked, and noticed a fellow 
hanging about who reminded Mm of anytMng but a wonderful 
black panther. He gives us another instance wMch he heard from 
Marcel Schwob, the French writer. Calling on Wilde in Paris, Schwob 
found Mm on the point of going out and searcMng for Ms stick. ‘My 
gold-headed cane has disappeared,' be said, ‘Last night I was with the 
most terrible creatures - bandits, murderers, tMeves - such company 
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frieze against a backgromid of diili gold. Above a carved wliite 
manteipiece was a large gilt copper bas-relief by Donaghiie, the sub- 
ject suggested by Wilde’s poem Reqiiiescat An oil-painting of Oscar 
by an American, Harper Pennington, hung on the opposite wall 
The ceiling, let into which were two many-hued Japanese feathers, 
was designed by Whistler. 

Constance had to live up to her background, and we hear of her 
appearance in all sorts of dresses. Her husband was attracted to the 
styles of certain historical periods, and she was so fond of him that his 
whims were laws. Noticing her rather sad expression, with its inno- 
cent appeal, people wondered whether she enjoyed her receptions, at 
which she was shown off in gowns that may have enhanced her 
prettiness but wliich certainly depressed her spirits. She was pre- 
sented at Court shortly after her marriage, and in compliment to the 
Queen her dress was an exact copy of sometlung that would have 
been exactly right when Victoria ascended the throne nearly fifty 
years before. Fashionable and artistic society thronged to her At 
Homes, and she was uncomfortably aware that her clothes had to be 
as imconventionai as her husband’s conversation. For his sake she 
posed in Grecian, early Venetian, Medieval, Caroline, Dutch, and 
Directoire attires, and she did not like it a bit. He encouraged her 
always, and was once overheard to murmur in her ear ‘You are look- 
ing lovely, Constance - not a bit too tired with all these people.’ 
She smiled bravely; but, if she looked lovely, she felt miserable, and 
was only too happy when he took the centre of the stage and she 
could listen with the rest. Fortunately he could appreciate the fun of 
the show, for he related how once, when he and his wife were walk- 
ing along Kings Road, Chelsea, in rather striking clothes, an urcliin 
stared at them and shouted derisively ‘’Amlet and Ophelia out for a 
walk, I s’pose T To which he returned ‘My little fellow, yon are quite 
right. We are.’ In her eyes he could do no wrong, and his remark 
‘There’s nothing in the world like the devotion of a married woman 
- it’s a tiling no married man kiio'ws anytliing about* was coined from 
observation, not his experience with Constance. Indeed, as time went 
on, his wife’s devotion became rather overpowering, and liis epi- 
grams on the subject of marriage harmonized less and less wnth the 
Dickensian ideal of nuptial bliss. For instance: 

‘The proper basis for marriage is a mutual misunderstanding.’ 

‘The worst of having a romance is that k leaves one so unromantic.’ 
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'Where have you been this week?’ he was asked. He launched into a 
poetic description of his visit to a marvellous Elizabethan mansion, 
with velvet emerald lawms, great yew hedges,, lovely lily-ponds, 
glorious rose-gardens, stately oaks, and strutting peacocks. The 
guests were entlixalled by his eloquence. When he had finished, 
Constance said ‘And did she act well, Oscar?’ 

The second incident was given me by Robert Ross: ‘Oscar was 
always the essence of charm and good nature, and would never do 
anytliing to disappoint his wife. One day, when I was v/ith them in 
Titc Street, she asked liini if he would come in for lunch the follow- 
ing day, as some old Dublin friends (a clergyman among them) were 
coming to see her and very much wanted to meet him. Oscar, to 
whom tins sort of thing was the reverse of attractive, said “All right, 
my dear, if Bobbie can come as well.” Ot course she asked me, 
though I knew she didn’t want to, and it was then and there arranged. 
We found liis wife’s friends the typical provincial sort, full of their 
own local news and nothing much else. Oscar talked during lunch as 
I never heard kim talk before - divinely. Had the company included 
the Queen and all the Royal Family, he couldn’t have surpassed liim- 
self. Humour, tale, epigram, fiowed from his lips, and liis listeners sat 
spellbound under the influence. Suddenly in the midst of one of liis 
most entranemg stories - his audience with wide eyes and parted 
mouths, their food untasted - his wife broke in: “Oh, Oscar, did you 
remember to call for Cyril’s boots?” ’ In fairness to Constance it may 
be said that, though her husband spoke with the tongue of an angel, 
his lunchtime conversation might pail if she had also had a dose over 
the toast and marmalade that morning, and that Ross’s presence no 
doubt irritated her. 

Richard Le Gallienne is our authority for a third peep into the Tite 
Street dining-room. He tells us that Constance was evangelically 
religious, that her bosom friend was Lady Sandhurst, a zealous worker 
for the Church, and that she took a great interest in missionaries. The 
subject cropping up once at dinner, Oscar spoke in the accents of 
Sydney Smith: ‘Missionaries, my dear! Don’t you realize that mis- 
sionaries arc the divinely provided food for destitute and underfed 
camiikils? Whenever they are on the brink of starvation, Heaven, in 
its infinite mercy, sends them a nice pluinp missionary.’ Constance 
was not equal to tliis: ‘Oh, Oscar, you cannot surely be in earnest! 
You can only be joking!’ 
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‘Taxes ! Why should I pay taxes?’ said Wilde majestically. 

‘But, sir, you are the householder here, are you not? You live here, 
you sleep here.’ 

‘Ah, yes; but then, you see I sleep so badly/ 

At one period in tJie early years of their married life money was so 
scarce that Constance had to borrow small sums from a neighbour, 
and Oscar even applied for an Inspectorship of schools, soliciting 
Professor MaliaiFy’s influence to that end. In the spring of 1885 he 
managed to get a job as book-reviewer for the Pall Mall Gazette, This 
helped, but Constance’s income was still their chief means of support. 
Then, in June 1887, was appointed by Cassell & Co. editor of 
the Latiys IVorU, a shilling monthly, the first number of which had 
appeared in November 1886. Wilde contributed notliing to it, but 
after the twelfth number it was enlarged and came out as the Woman s 
W^orld witii his name as editor on the wrapper. Thenceforward he 
wrote Literary Notes for it, and continued to do so until June 1889, 
relinquishing his editorship after the October number of that year. 
The magazine survived liim for twelve months. 

He commenced duty with the Iiigh spirits which novelty always 
excited in liim, and for a while he allowed liimself to feel his editorial 
importance. He persuaded all sorts of notabilities to write for him: 
Princess Christian, the Queen of Roumania, the Countess of Ports- 
mouth, Marie Corelli, Olive Schreiner, Ouida, E. Nesbit, Oscar 
Bro^vning, Blanche Roosevelt, and many others whose names meant 
more to their contemporaries than they do to their descendants. His 
delight over the new toy was such that he would have been quite 
willing to write the whole magazine liimself if only he could have 
induced a number of well-known women to sign the various essays 
from his pen. He asked Sarah Bernhardt for an article on ‘The History 
of My Tea-Gow^n’, and for another about her American tour. His 
readers would not tolerate any glorification of the Americans, he 
informed her, ‘so they should not be treated as civilized altogether , 
and he adwsed her to begin the article with the statement that the 
Americans, according to their own explanation, visited France in 
order to complete their education, and that the French had to ‘toler- 
atc people who are so fascinatingly unreasonable as to attempt to 
finish in a foreign hmd wliat they never had the courage to begin in 
their own !’ He suggested that he should mite the article for her, and 
then print it under her name. As Sarah fully intended to revisit 
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Atncrica, she declined die offer. He overflowed with ideas, thinking 
out tile titles and subjects of many contributions, from cookery to 

corsets, from shorrliatid to servaots. 

Naturally he cooled off fairly soon. He found pimctuality exces* 
si veiy annoying, the editorial drudgery inconceivably boring, and the 
prohibition of smoking mrimaginabiy irritating. But he put up with 
these things in the early enthusiastic days, and when asked how he 
managed to exist without smoking he replied *One makes up one’s 
mind that one cannot, and one does noth Dressed with an elegance 
never before or since seen in an editor, he travelled by the Under- 
ground Railway from Sloane Square, alighted at Charing Cross, and 
walked down the Strand and Fleet Street, arriving at the office in La 
Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, at an hour that he could never 
regard as healthy. An official in the firm of Cassell’s described him as 
‘so indolent but such a genius'; while liis assistant editor, Arthur Fish, 
has left an accoimt of liis comings and goings wliicli implies that the 
magazine’s readers owed several numbers more to the exertion of the 
assistant than to the energy of the editor: ‘At first the work was taken 
quite seriously and ii o’clock on his appointed morning saw" the poet 
entering the dingy portals of “the Yard”, but after a few months liis 
arrival became later and his departure earlier, until at times his visit 
was little more than a call. After a very short time in my association 
wntli iiim I could tell by the sound of his approach along the resound- 
ing corridor whether the necessary work to be done would be met 
cheerfully or postponed to a more congenial period. In the latter case 
he would sink with a sigh into his chair, carelessly glance at liis letters, 
give a perfimctory look at proofs or make-up, ask “Is it necessary to 
settle anything today?”, put on his hat, and, with a sad “Good 
morning”, depart again. On his cheerful days, liow"cvcr, evcrytliing 
was different. These were fairly constant in the spring days of the 
year: there would be a smiling entrance, letters would be answered 
with epigrammatic brightness, there would be a cheery interval of 
talk when the work was accomplished, and the dull room would 
brighten under the influence of his great personality.’ 

W. E, Henley, who had edited a magazine published by the same 
finn, met Wilde during the last year of his servitude, and asked: ‘How 
often do you go to the office?* 

*I used to go tliree times a week for an hour a day,*but I have since 
struck off one of the days.* 
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‘My God!’ exclaimed Henley; ‘I went five times a week for five 
hours a day, and when I wanted to strike off a day they had a special 

coniiuittcc meeting/ 

Furthermore , continued Wilde, 1 never answered their letters, I 
have known men conic to London full of bright prospects and seen 
them complete wrecks in a few months tlirough a habit of aiiswerino' 
letters/ ^ 
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when they take themselves very seriously.* And again: *Tlie aim of 
most of our modern novelists seems to be, not to write good novels, 
but to write novels that will do good.* It was therefore 'pleasant to 
come across a heroine (in Bret Harte*s Cressy) who is not identified 
with any great cause, and represents no important principle*. 

Once a note almost of irritation escaped our critic: 'We sincerely 
hope that a few more novels like these will be published, as the public 
will then find out that a bad book is very dear at a shilling,’ And an 
early thriller , by G. Manville Fenn, drew this from him: ‘’Shilling 
literature is always making demands on our credulity without ever 
appealing to our imagination’, wliich can be said of most modern 
crime fiction. Demands on the readers’ credulity were not however 
confined to ‘thrillers’, and his review of Jenny Jennet: A Tale Without 
a Murder began thus: ‘Mr Gailenga has written, as he says, '‘A tale 
without a murder”, but having put a pistol-ball through liis hero’s 
chest and left liiin alive and hearty notwithstanding, he cannot be 
said to have produced a tale without a miracle.* 

Although Wilde admitted that ‘to be put into fiction is always a 
tribute to one’s reality’, he deprecated the fasliion: ‘The only form of 
fiction in which real characters do not seem out of place is history. 
In novels they are detestable’. Besides, great fictional creations made 
even real people seem colourless: ‘A steady course of Balzac reduces 
our living friends to shadows, and our acquaintances to the shadows 
of shades. Who would care to go out to an evening party to meet 
fomkins, the triend of one’s boyhood, when one can sit at home with 
Lticien de Rubempre? It is pleasanter to have the entree to Balzac’s 
society than to receive cards from all the duchesses in Mayfair.* As he 
received cards from a good sprinkling of Mayfair duchesses, he was 
in a position to know. 

A typical specimen of romance was dismissed with the remark that 
it could be read without any trouble and was probably written with- 
out any trouble also’, though a tale called Astray by Charlotte M. 
Yonge and three other writers had the opposite effect: 'It has taken 
four people to write it, and even to read it requires assistance* ; all the 
same it is a book that one can with perfect safety recommend to 
other people.* 

Following the example of Disraeli novelists were busily sketcliing 
the contemporary political scene, and one of them received Wilde’s 
attention: ‘As a concession to humanity, each of the politicians is 

L.O.W. - 5 
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made to fall in love, and the charm of their various romances fully 
atones for the soundness of the author’s theory of rent.* Other novel- 
ists felt they were on safer ground with the aristocracy, and he noticed 
a book by Ouida in a way that possibly accounted for her statement 
some years later that she did not think much of him as a waiter: ‘The 
book may be described as a study of the peerage from a poetical 
point of view ... What is the story? Well, we must admit that w^e 
have a faint suspicion that Ouida has told it to us before . . , The noblest 
character in the book is Lord Aubrey. As he is not a genius he, natur- 
ally, behaves admirably on every occasion.’ 

After reviewing many works of fiction Wilde came to the conclu- 
sion that ‘there is a great deal to be said in favour of reading a novel 
backwards. The last page is, as a rule, the most interesting, and when 
one begins with the catastrophe or the dmotmne. it one feels on pleasant 
terms of equality with the author. It is like going beliind the scenes 
of a theatre. One is no longer taken in, and the hairbreadth escapes 
of the hero and the wild agonies of the heroine leave one absolutely 
unmoved.* In the case of the novel which produced this reflection, he 
admitted that if he had not known what was in store for one of the 
characters he would hardly have got through the book. 

On the whole it was a rehef to turn to the poets, though he some- 
times expressed it in a form known as comic relief. He took one poet 
to task for making a trisyllable of ‘tuberose*. The poet retorted that 
it was a trisyllable if properly derived from the Latin tuberosus^ the 
lumpy flower, Wilde replied that there must in future be two deriva- 
tions for every word, one for the poet and one for the scientist: ‘and 
in the present case the poet will dwell on the tiny trumpets of ivory 
into whicli the white flower breaks, and leave to the man of science 
horrid allusions to its supposed lumpiness and indiscreet revelations of 
its private life below ground. In fact “tuber** as a derivation is dis- 
graceful. On the roots of verbs Philology may be allowed to speak, 
but on the roots of flowers she must keep silence. We cannot allow 
her to dig up Parnassus,* Of another poet who dealt with a great 
variety of subjects, from popular watering-places and universal pro- 
viders to the inimortaiity of the soul, he wrote: ‘We fear that he wili 
never produce any real good work till he has made up his mind 
whether destiny intends Hm for a poet or for an advertising agent.* 

Aidiough, as he said, poet can survive everything but a mis- 
print*, it appears from such pious verse as came his way that poetry 
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coiild not survive religion. 1 must confess*, he wrote, ‘that most 
modern mysticism seems to me to be simply a method of imparting 
useless knowledge in a form that no one can understand/ And he 
descried the mystics as possessing ‘that quality of absolute tmin- 
teliigibiiity that is the peculiar privilege of the verbally inspired/ 
Those who adliered to die orthodox beliefs were no more to his taste. 
There seems to be some curious connexion between piety and poor 
rhymes , he complained. But he perceived the true reason: ‘Ordinary 
theology has long since converted its gold into lead, and words and 
phrases that once touched the heart of the world have become weari- 
some and meaningless tkough repetition. If Theology desires to 
move us, she must re-write her formulas.’ Yet poets were still assum- 
ing that humanity had remained stationary since tlie fourteendi cen- 
tury. For instance . Jltidiatowcis is the tide of a volume of poems by 
die Rev. Clarence Walworth of Albany, N.Y. It is a word borrowed 
from the Indians, and should, we think, be returned to them as soon 
as possible. ... Poems of this kind were popular in the Middle Ages 
when the cathedrals of every Christian country served as its theatres. 
They are anaclironisms now, and it is odd that -diey should come to us 
from the United States. In matters of this kind we should have some 
protection.* 

Poetry about die saints was no better than poetry by a saint: 

‘K. E. V.’s little volume is a series of poems on the Saints, Each poem 
is preceded by a brief biography of the Saint it celebrates - which is a 
very necessary precaution, as few of them ever existed. It does not 
display much poetic power and such lines as these on St Stephen ... 
may be said to add another horror to martyrdom. Still it is a thoroughly 
well-inteiitioned book and eminently suitable for invalids.’ 

As truly rehgious people are resigned to everything, even to mediocre 
poetry, there is no reason at all why Madame Guyon’s verses should 
not be popular with a large section of the community. Their editor, 
Mr Dyer, has reprinted the translations Cowper made for Mr Bull, 
added some versions of his own, and written a pleasing preface about 
this gentle seventeenth-century saint whose life was her best, indeed her 
only true poem/ 

Nor was Wilde greatly impressed by the verses of those more 
modern religious crusaders, the socialists. Having quoted one of E. 
Nesbit’s vigorous revolutionary poems, he said: ‘The only conso- 
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that he had almost as little reverence for his well-known contem- 
poraries as was displayed by his feilow-Celt Bernard Shaw: 

‘Judges, like the criminal classes, have their lighter moments, and it 
was probably in one of his happiest and, certainly, in one of his most 
careless moods that Mr Justice Denman conceived the idea of putting 
the early history of Rome into doggerel verse for the benefit of a little 
boy of the name of Jack*. After quoting some, he concludes: ‘If Jack 
goes to the bad, Mr Justice Denman will have much to answer for.’ 

‘Homer has always been a great favourite with our statesmen , he 
remarked in reviewing the Earl of Carnarvon's translation of 'the 
Odyssey, and indeed may be said to be almost a factor in our political 
life ... Many of our leaders have sulked in their tents with Achilles 
after some violent political crisis and, enraged at the fickleness of 
fortune, more than one has given up to poetry what was obviously 
meant for party.’ 

‘Writers of poetical prose are rarely good poets,’ he said, in 
criticizing With Sadi in the Garden by Sir Edwin Arnold; ‘He knows 
India better than any living Englishman knows it, and Hindoostanee 
better than any English writer ought to blow it.’ After quoting some 
of Arnold’s verse, which was liberally sprinkled with Indian words, 
he finished up: ‘Sir Edwin Arnold has translated Sa’di and someone 
must translate Sir Edwin Arnold.’ 

(On a book glorifying the poetry of Longfellow): ‘To a land out 
of breath in its greed for gain he showed the example of a life devoted 
entirely to the study of literature . . . But his poems are not of the kind 
tliat call for intellectual analysis or for elaborate description or, in- 
deed, for any serious discussion at all’ 

While praising the poetical work of a friend, who had been im- 
prisoned for political agitation in Ireland, Wilde said what he thought 
ot the philosopliical work of an acquaintance, who was then a power 
in the land: 

‘Prison has had an admirable eftect on Mr Wilfred Blunt as a poet . . . 
Literature is not much indebted to Mr Balfour for his sophistical 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt which is one of the dullest books we know, 
but it must be admitted that by sending Mr Blunt to gaol he has con- 
verted a clever rhymer into an earnest and deep-thinking poet.’ 

At a time when Swunburne was the god of youth’s idolatry, Wilde 
asserted what everyone would now agree with: 
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Maliaffy did not escape. Of the professor’s Greek Life mid Thought he 
wrote: ‘There is always something peculiarly impotent about the 
violence of a literary man. It seems to bear no reference to facts, for it 
is never kept in check by action. It is simply a question of adjectives 
and rhetoric, of exaggeration and over-emphasis.’ Mahafiy had 
become a strong Tory in politics for purely snobbish reasons, and 
Wilde dressed liim down for fawning on the KngliA governing 
oligarchy, as shown by Iris attacks on Greek nationalism and patriot- 
ism. Wilde revealed his own attitude to such matters when noticing 
an Irish romance byj. A. Froude: ‘If in the last century she [England] 
tried to govern Ireland with an insolence tliat was intensified by race 
hatred and religious prejudice, she has sought to rule her in this cen- 
tury with a stupidity that is aggravated by good intentions.’ And 
Froude was also told that ‘Like most penmen he overrates the power 
of the sword.* 

The Irish professor received another jolt from his old pupil when 
his book on the art of conversation was published: If Mr Mahafiy 
would only write as he talks, his book would be much pleasanter 
reading.* Mahafiy had suggested in his book that intelligent questions 
addressed to a pure mathematician would elicit many curious facts 
that would pleasaiitly beguile the time, Wilde drew the line at tliis: 
Here, in the interest of Society, we feel bound to enter a formal pro- 
test. Nobody, even in the provinces, should ever be allowed to ask an 
intelligent question about pure matliematics across a dinner-table.* 

Writers in the latter half of last century were beginning to import 
wisdom from the East, and Wilde wrote a delightful essay for the 
Speaker on a book about a CMnese sage and mystic whose plailosophy 
had a great deal in common with his own, for he had preached the 
creed of Inaction, showed the stupidity of everything the vast majority 
of men tliink noble and right, and asserted the inutility of everytiiing 
they tliink useful: 

Chuang Txu, whose name must carefully be pronounced as it is not 
written ... is a very dangerous writer, and the publication of his book 
in English, two thousand years after his death, is obviously premature, 
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10. The Artist 


‘ONLYmediocritiesprogress/ Wilde informed the readers ofanews- 
paper in September 1894. ‘An artist revolves in a cycle of master- 
pieces, the first of which is no less perfect than the last/ No one had 
the gumption to ask him whether he thought Vera or The Duchess of 
Padua as perfect as Salome or Lady Windermere's Fan; but as neither 
Vera nor The Duchess of Padua had been published he must have felt, 
if he remembered them at all, that he ran no risk in making the 
astonishing assertion just quoted. Besides, he might have got out of 
die difficulty by saying that when he wrote those two early plays he 
was not an artist. 

While editing the Womans World and reviewing for the Pall Mall 
Gazette and other papers, he was also producing short stories, fairy 
tales, essays, and a novel, some of wliich Were serialized before publi- 
cation in book form. His first appearance before the public as an artist 
of any individuality was in the Court and Society Reuiem, which 
printed his short story the Cantennlle Ghost in February, 1887. It is an 
unequal story, which begins as a social satire, continues as a pure 
burlesque, and closes in an atmosphere of romantic sentiment.Thus 
the main aspects of Wilde’s nature ~ liis quick intelligence, his sense 
of fun, and his emotional unreality - are manifested, briefly and 
together, in liis earliest attempt at fiction. He wrote three more short 
tales with a modem flavour, all of which appeared in magazines 
during the first half of 1887, the collection coming out in 1891 under 
the title o£ Lord Arthur Savilc's Grime and other Stories. They were the 
class of tiling he could have gone on writing for ever ; dozens of such 
yarns occurred to him in the course of conversation, and he told them 
at lunch-parties, over a drink, during the intervals of a play, while 
smoking in bed or watching a painter at work, in fact at any odd 
moment of the day or night: and most of them made their appear- 
ance under the names of other authors. The exertion required to 
write them down irked him ; the excitement of talk, the presence of 
an audience, even of one, called them forth; their spontaneity was 
the effect of company; and their freshness seemed to fade when he 
sat down alone to recreate them with pen and ink. He once said that 
Mrs Chapone’s Ode to Solitude always filled him with the wildest 
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'‘What for?’ 

‘Weil, wliat do people usually sit down for?* 

‘You can’t be tired. We have been no distance, and we can’t sit 
dovvii now. We sball never get home if we do.’ 

1 shall never get home if we don’t,’ said he, and down he went. 
‘Do sit down. Look here, if you sit down Til tell you a story. Did I 
ever tell you about George Ellison and the palmist?’ 

‘No, and I don’t know George Whathisnamel’ 

*lf you don’t know him you certainly must and he lingered over 
the story of Lord Artliur Savile’s crime. 

On the other hand, at a lunch when Wilde told so many yams that 
each had to be presented in skeleton form, H. B. Irving heard Lord 
Arthur’s adventure described in five minutes; and at a time when 
H. B. w^as full of the subject, having just obtained a dramatic version 
of the story which he wished to produce, he gave a few of us the 
anecdote as he had received it from Wilde: 

Tt was at Lady Thirlmere*s great reception that Lord Arthur Savile 
met Mr Ransom the palmist. He had always wanted to know what the 
future held in store for him, and he watched the palmist inspect his 
hand with an interest he could hardly conceal. Mr Ransom frowned 
and looked uncomfortable; then he trembled, his complexion turned 
white, and iiis voice shook. “You are fated to kill someone,” he whis- 
pered, “and you cannot escape your fate”. By the time Lord Arthur had 
recovered from the shock Mr Ransom had disappeared. It was indeed 
an unpleasant predicament to find oneself in, but Lord Arthur reflected 
that it would be still more unpleasant for the person he had to kill, and 
this consoled him. His real difficulty as a gentle good-natured man was 
to provide his victim with a quick and painless death. Surely nothing 
could be simpler, he thought. But he was to fmd that it was not so 
simple as he thought. The clergyman whom he tried to push under the 
wheels of an omnibus stepped back suddenly, trod on his feet, and went 
away without apologizing. The next attempt ended even more dis- 
mally. He sent some poison by post to an uncle who had been ill for a 
long time, whose murder would be an act of humanity, and from whose 
will he expected to benefit. But what is one person’s poison is another’s 
cure, and a fortnight later his uncle gave a dinner-party to celebrate his 
return to health. Driving his dogcart in Hyde Park one morning. Lord 
Arthur saw a man leave the path and start to walk slowly across the road. 
As he seemed to be an invalid Lord Arthur felt not only hopeful but 
happy to serve the cause of humanity; he whipped up his horse and 
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drove straight at the man, who, however, thinking that it w^as a run- 
away carriage, jumped lightly to one side, seized the bridle, and brought 
the horse to a standstill. Lord Arthur had to tip him a sovereign. Again 
and again his attempts to murder were frustrated; the explosive he sent 
to an aunt did not explode; the lady he tripped into a canal was saved 
by a passer-by, and both of them had to be recompensed; the child he 
overturned in a pram was highly entertained, laughed heartily, and 
asked him to do it again. It really seemed that Fate was against him. 

‘One night he was walking along the Thames Embankment in 
despair, and wondering whether suicide would couiit as murder, when 
he saw someone leaning over the parapet. No one was in. sight, and the 
river was in flood, it was a heaven-sent opportunity, the answer to liis 
prayer. Leaning down quickly, he seized the uiikiiowm’s legs; there was 
a splash in the dark swdrling waters, and peace descended upon Lord 
Arthur. His duty done, he slept well, and did not rise till the following 
afternoon. One of the first things to catch his eye as he opened the 
paper was a paragraph headed: Weii-known Palmist drowned - Suicide 
of Mr Ransom. Inscribed on the wreath which Lord Arthur sent for the 
funeral w^ere the words “In Gratitude"^’.* 

Most people who had heard Wilde teE the story at length were 
disappointed when they read the published version; amongst others 
Sir Bernard Partridge, who writes to me: 1 remember once his call- 
ing on me at my studio in Devonshire Street, and telling me, with 
exquisite humour and fancy, his story Lord Arthur Sauiles Crime, The 
recital took nearly an hour, and when at the end of it I said “Of 
course youli publish that story, Oscar,” he replied wearily “I don’t 
think so, my dear fellow: it’s such a bore writing these things out.” 
But of course that was all blague: he meant to publish it all right. But 
when I afterwards read the story in print the effect was as nothing 
compared with that produced by his extexnpore recital that afternoon 
in Devonsliire Street.’ 

In May 1888 The Happy Prince and Other Tales was published, and 
Oscar Wilde was seen in a fresh diaracter: as a writer of fairy stories. 
He revelled in it, and in November 1891 gave a more ornate repre- 
sentation in A House of Pomegranates. Although he frequently declared 
that teclniicaily speaking all his works were equally perfect, until his 
imprisonment he expressed a preference for the story of The Young 
Kingln his second volume of fairy-tales. After his release he thoroughly 
disliked all his works, raying that they were inadequate expressions of 
ills genius. The Happy Prince and The Young King are sermons in 
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; practical Cliristianity, and are, on the whole, the two most effective 

i stories in the collection. But to the biographer there are four interest- 

' ing points about these tales which bear on the nature of their author. 

The first is that Wilde was becoming extremely interested in the 
personality of Jesus Clirist, an interest that increased every year until 
at length he almost identified himself with Christ and often spoke in 
parables. The second point to notice is Wilde’s sympathy with the 
poor and the downtrodden, which eventually found direct expression 
! hi The Soul of Man Under Socialism^ an essay that aroused the secret 
I enmity of the rich and powerful classes at whose house-parties he was 
f an invaluable entertainer. Next we observe his growing addiction to 
the use of words merely for the sake of tlieir soimds. Two stories, 

Tlw Birthday of the Infanta and The Fisherman and His Soul are full of 
i descriptions of jewels, flowers, clothes, furniture, fruits, embroideries, 

j and so on. He took a sensuous pleasure in all tliis; but the queer thing 

’ is that he seemed to think he was producing literature, possibly be- 

j cause Pater and Flaubert had done sometliing of the sort; and at his 

j worst and weakest he resembled them. In style he drought the 

! Birthday of the Infanta his best story, and he gravely told some friends 

diat he had conceived it ‘in black and silver’, but that, when trans- 
lated into French, it had come out ‘pink and blue’, wliich had taught 
him that there were certain colour-forces in English, a power of 5 

rendering gloom, which were not in French. In the nineties another | 

school of writers laboured under the same misapprehension that it I 

was producing literature by cataloguing machine parts; and the best I 

that we can say for Wilde is that his tapestries and jewels are at least | 

more picturesque and therefore nearer to literature than Kipling’s i 

nuts and bolts. There was also no scientific humbug about Wilde, i 

who said that it was ‘better to take pleasure in a rose than to put its | 

root under a microscope’. The last personal point to note in con- ; 

nexion with Wilde’s fairy tales is the fact that he should have written ■ 

fairy tales at all. The explanation has been given in an earlier chapter. i 

Like all who have expressed themselves in stories or plays for children, 
from Hans Andersen to James Barrie, he was emotionally unde- . 

vcloped. Even Dean Swift, who must have been revolving in his ? 

grave ever shice Gulliver became a favourite in the nursery, was ; 

strangely immature in that respect and has delighted children for two ; 

centuries in spite of himself, Wilde answered a critic of his second ; 

book of fairy tales with the words 1 had about as much intention of , 
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with everything that I have said in this essay. There is much with 
which I entirely disagree. The essay simply represents an artistic 
standpoint, and in aesthetic criticism attitude is everything.* That was 
not the way to satisfy or conciliate an age which mistook seriousness 
for profundity and sincerity for truth; and his next essay, ‘The Decay 
of Lying*, wliicli came out in the Nineteenth Century for January 1889, 
strengthened the impression that he was trifling with his readers. 
Here we get Wilde as a talker for the first time in liis writings. 
Adela Schuster, who knew him well, told me tliat if one took the 
duologues in Intentions with The Importance oj Being Earnest and 
stirred them up together one would have a faint idea of what his 
conversation was like. It would be necessary, I fancy, to add Poems in 
Prose to die mixture. Anyhow, ‘The Decay of Lying’ is Wdde in one 
of Ills veins, and a delightful one. 

The thesis is that the Victorian age bad become hideously prosaic 
in. its insistence on facts, whilst imaginative lying, the basis of romantic 
literature, had practically died out: ‘Many a young man starts in life 
with a natural gift for exaggeration which, if nurtured in congenial 
and sympathetic surroimdings, or by the imitation of the best models, 
might grow into something really great and wonderful. But as a 
rule, he comes to nothing. He either falls into careless habits of 
accuracy, or takes to frequenting the society of die aged and well- 
informed . . . and in a short time he develops a morbid and unhealthy 
faculty of truth-telling, begins to verify all statements made in his 
presence, has no hesitation in contracting people who are much 
younger than himself, and often ends by writing novels which are so 
lifelike that no one can possibly believe in their probability.* Even 
newspapers had degenerated: ‘They may now be absolutely relied 
upon.* Modern writers of romance had gone irretrievably astray and 
were even base enough to buttress their fancies with facts: ‘If a man 
is sufliciently unimaginative to produce evidence in support of a lie, 
he might just as well speak the truth at once.’ Recent poets, however, 
‘with the unfortunate exception of Mr Wordsworth, have been really 
faithful to their high mission, and are universally recognized as being 
absolutely unreliable.’ Barristers, too, are given a word of encourage- 
ment: ‘Their feigned ardours and unreal 'rhetoric are delightful. 
They . . , have been known to wrest from reluctant juries triumphant 
verdicts of acquittal for tlieir clients, even when those cKents, as often 
happens, were clearly and unmistakably innocent.’ The discussion 
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should like to know thoroughly, but I don’t see any chance of it just 
at present/ One thing at least he knew about hiniself: that he was not 
what is commonly called a man of action. Perhaps the most absurd 
statement ever made about him was that by W. B. Yeats: 1 con- 
I sidered him essentially a man of action, that he was a writer by per- 

I versity and accident, and would have been more important as soldier 

? or politician/ Notliing could be further from the truth, except in the 

I sense meant by Wilde when he said ‘We have been deluded by the 

1 name of action : to tliiiik is to act/ But the whole bent of his mind, to 

I say notliing of the inclination of his body, was hostile to action in 

any shape or form, except the action of the tongue in conversation. 
He knew, none better, that ‘those who try to lead the people can only 
do so by following the mob’, and that the chief justification for men 
of action is that they furnish subjects for discussion and recreation to 
f men of reflection. Hear him on the subject: 

I *When man acts he is a puppet. When he describes he is a poet.’ 

‘Action ! What is action? It dies at the moment of its energy. It is a 
base concession to fact. The world is made by die singer for die 
dreamer/ 

‘Action is limited and relative. Unlimited and absolute is the 
vision of him who sits at ease and watches, who walks in loneliness 
and dreams.* 

‘To do nodiing at all is the most difficult thing in the world, the 
most difficult and the most uitcUectual/ 
f ‘Anybody can make history. Only a great man can write it. There 
: is no mode of action, nor form of emotion, that we do not share with 

; the lower animals. It is only by langugae that we rise above diem - by 

i language, which is the parent, and not the child, of thought/ 

I ‘Wliile, in the opinion of society, contemplation is the gravest 
I thing of which any citizen can be guilty, in the opinion of the high- 
J est culture it is the proper occupation of man.’ 
r Don’t talk about action. It is a blind thing dependent on external 

j influences, and moved by an impulse of whose nature it is unconscious, 

i It is a tiling incomplete in its essence, because limited by accident, and 

ignorant of its direction, because always at variance with its aim. Its 
basis is the lack oi imagination. It is die last resource of those who 
know not how to dream.’ 

The three duologues in Intentions are peppered with such aperctis 
as were constantly cropping up in his talk, when he would say in a 
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Richard Le Gallietme met Wilde, who, after the usual greetings, as- 
sumed an air of deep grief and said ‘Did you see in the papers this 
morning that Osgood is dead?’ Le Gallienne looked sympathetic. 
‘Poor Osgood r Wilde went on: ‘He is a great loss to us all. How- 
ever/ he added, suddenly brightening up, 1 suppose they will buy 
him simultaneously in London and New York.’ 

In June 1889 an essay by Wilde entitled The Portrait of Mr W. M 
appeared in BlackwooTs Magazine. It dealt with Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
which he loved ‘as one should love ail things, not wisely but too 
well’. After writing it he foimd that he had more to say on the subject 
and wished to make a short book of it: otherwise it might have gone 
into Intentions. In addition to the main theme it expounded a favourite 
notion of his: that when you convert someone to an idea, you lose 
your own belief in it. ‘Whenever people agree widi me, I always feel 
I must be wrong’, he used to say. Whether he really believed the 
theory with regard to the Sonnets which he advanced in die essay is 
immaterial, for on diis point too he had something interesting to say: 
If one puts forward an idea to a true Englishman - always a rash 
thing to do - he never dreams of considering whether the idea is 
right or wrong. The only thing he considers of any importance is 
whether one believes it oneself. Now, the value of an idea has nothing 
whatsoever to do -with die sincerity of the man who expresses it. 
Indeed, the probabilities are that the more insincere the man is, the 
more purely intellectual will die idea be, as in that case it will not be 
coloured by either his w^ants, his desires, or his prejudices.* Wilde, 
who could live a part as well as any great player, was so convincing 
when he discussed his theory that he won over a politician, A.J, 
Balfour, to the view diat ‘Mr W. H,’ in Shakespeare’s Sonnets was a 
young actor named Willie Hughes, who had inspired the poet to 
create some of his finest female cliaracters, and was ‘die onlie Be- 
getter’ of the Sonmts. In Wilde’s opinion Plato dominated the renais- 
sance, and Shakespeare’s sonnets expressed Platonic thought in modem 
form. ‘Had Mr W. H. not made Shakespeare suiFer’, he said to 
Charles Ricketts, ‘we should not possess the Sonnets, and England 
would be glad.’ In liis usual manner he turned an idea into an anec- 
dote, the anecdote into a story, embroidering as he went along, and 
the freer play he gave to his imagination the deeper conviction he 
imparted to others and the more inclined he was to believe the story 
himself, ‘You must believe in Willie Hughes’, he said after one recital, 
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which had so much impressed his listeners that he added sceptically 
‘I almost do myself.* He predicted that ‘Our English homes will totter 
to their base when my book appears* ; but it did not appear in his life- 
time, because the expanded manuscript was stolen from his home 
after his arrest; and the essay in BkekwooJ^s^ though it caused some 
annoyance to people who thought the writer serious, and more 
annoyance to people who thought him not serious, failed to frighten 
the Victorians out of their apathy to Shakespeare. 

A year later, however, he managed to create considerable unrest 
amongst the critics and not a little discomfort in literary quarters. A 
curious conjunction in the history of English letters is recorded by 
Conan Doyle, then an unsuccessful doctor and almost unknown 
author, who had travelled from Southsea to London in order to dine 
with a representative of Lippincott, the American publisher. His 
fellow-guests were an Irish M.P. named Gill and Oscar Wilde, who 
immediately put Doyle at his ease by praising Mkah Clarke. Wilde’s 
conversation left an indelible impression on the mind of Doyle: ‘He 
towered above us all, and yet had the art of seeming to be interested 
in all that we could say. He had delicacy of feeling and tact, for the 
monologue man, however clever, can never be a gentleman at heart. 
He took as well as gave, but what he gave was unique.* Though his 
gestures were slight and his speech precise, he was able without effort 
to make an episode equally vivid and amusing, as when, in discussing 
the wars of the future, he said ‘A chemist on each side will approach 
the frontier with a bottle*, his serio-comic expression and manner 
sending his hearers into fits of laughter. Doyle gives us one of Wilde’s 
brief impromptus. They were discussing the commonly-held view 
diat the good fortune of one’s friends makes one discontented. This 
was illustrated by Wilde with a parable: The devil’s agents were try- 
ing to enrage a holy man, whose composure was unruffled by their 
united efforts. The devil, who happened to be passing, witnessed 
their failure and decided to teach them a lesson. ‘What you do is too 
crude,* he said. ‘Permit me for one moment.* He then approached the 
hermit and said softly, ‘Your brother has just been made Bishop of 
Alexandria/ Instantly the good man’s countenance was distorted by 
an expression of jealous and vindictive fury. ‘That is the sort of thing 
which I should recommend*, remarked the devil to his agents. As a 
result of the meeting, Doyle wrote The Sign of Four for Lippincott, 
and Wilde The Picture of Dorian Gray, 
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Wilde was unable to understand how a man could sit down day 
after day and work on the same book for years. ‘Now when I start a 
tiling'* he confided to Vincent O’Sullivan, ‘I must write desperately 
day and night till it is finished. Otherwise 1 should lose interest in it, 
and the first bus passing in the street would distract me from it.’ 
Dorian Gray was probably the only tiling he ever wrote that took him 
more than a few weeks, though he sometimes went on touching up a 
story or a poem over a longish period. Originally it was, as we might 
guess, a short story on the lines of Balzac’s Peau de Chagrin and Poe’s 
William Wilson; then another short story was added, of an actress who 
loses her genius by failing in love; then a third, based on the discovery 
of Christ’s body in a tomb near Jerusalem, though how this was 
worked into the scheme of the book it is difiicult to say; but the main 
idea came from an actual episode. In the year 1884 Wilde used often 
to drop in at the studio of a painter, Basil Ward, one of whose sitters 
was a young man of exceptional beauty. Incidentally, Wilde must 
have been a godsend to many painters of the time, as his conversation 
kept their sitters perpetually entertained. When the portrait was done 
and the youth had gone, Wilde happened to say ‘What a pity that 
such a glorious creature should ever grow old!’ The artist agreed, 
adding ‘How delightful it would be if he could remain exactly as he 
is, while the portrait aged and withered in his stead 1 * Wilde expressed 
his obligation by naming the painter in his story ‘Basil Hailward’, 

The book is a strange concoction. It is, one may say, the most 
lifelike thing he ever produced, but it is utterly unlike life; in other 
words, it contains a full-length portrait of himself as a talker in the 
character of Lord Henry Wotton, with many of his most searching 
comments on life, side by side with a complete revelation of his 
emotional unreality in portraying human nature and the morbid 
strain in him which eventually wrecked his life, Wilde is one of our 
most autobiographical writers; his personality is paramount in all 
his works, nearly every phrase in which is stamped with his indi- 
viduality: liis profundity as a critic, his superficiality as a creator. 
Until he went to prison he only touched reality through his intelli- 
gence, never through his emotions; of wliich limitation he was per- 
fectly conscious. Speaking of reality in fiction to a female friend, he 
once said: 

‘I could never have dealings with Truth. If Truth were to come 
unto me, to my room, he would say to me “You are too wilful”. 
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1 received a wire from the author: ^Terrible blunder in book. Coming 
back specially. Stop all proofs.’ Wilde arrived in a hansom with a 
look of strained anxiety on his face. 

It is not too late? For heaven’s sake tell me it is not too late,’ he 
gasped. 

^Make yourself easy. It was not too late. I stopped the proofs,* said 
Kernahan. 

*Thaiik Godr With a great sigh of relief, Wilde sank into a chair 
and mopped his forehead with a handkerchief. 1 should never, never 
have forgiven myself, or you, had my book gone out disfigured by 
such a blunder - by such a crime, as I count it, against art.* Pausing to 
obtain control of liimself, he then half-wliispered ‘There’s a picture- 
hamer - a mere tradesman - in my story, isn’t there?* 

‘Yes.* 

‘What have I called him?* 

‘Ashton, I think. Yes, Ashton.* 

‘Don*t repeat it! Don’t repeat it!* He shuddered. ‘It is more than 
my shattered nerves can stand ... Ashton ... * his voice broke ... 
‘Ashton is a gentleman’s name, and - God forgive me 1 - I’ve given 
it to a tradesman. It must be changed to Hubbard. Yes, Hubbard 
positively smells of the tradesman.* 

Kemahan tells us that, after Wilde had successfully brought that 
off and enjoyed a good laugh, he became natural. 

‘Praise makes me humble, but when I am abused I know I have 
touched the stars.’ If tliis statement of Wilde’s was honest, he must 
have felt that he had touched a constellation after the critics had 
relieved themselves on the subject of Dorian Gray. Here are some of 
their less restrained comments on the book: 

‘Esoteric prurience* - ‘stupid and vulgar* - ‘dull and nasty* - dis- 
gusting’ - ‘malodorous putrei&.ction’ - ‘delights in dirtiness* - ‘ought 
to be chucked into the fire’ - ‘garish vulgarity* - ‘coarse and crude’ - 
‘will taint every young mind that comes in contact with it* ~ ‘grub- 
bing in mucklieaps* - ‘the book is unmanly, sickening, vicious . . . and 
tedious.*' 

‘Whether the Treasury or the Vigilance Society will think it worth 
while to prosecute Mr Oscar Wilde or Messrs Ward Lock & Co. we 
do not know.* {St Janm*s Gazette) 

‘It is a tale spawned from the leprous literature of the French 
Decadents - a poisonous book, the atmosphere of which is heavy with 
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‘Those who find ugly meanings in beautiful things are corrupt 
without being chaniiing, Tliis is a fault/ 

it ■ 

‘The nineteenth-century dislike of Realism is the rage of Caliban 
seeing liis own free in a glass/ 

‘The nineteenth-century dislike of Romanticism is the rage of 
Caliban not seeing liis own face in a glass/ 

. ■ ■ 

‘It is the spectator, and not life, that are really mirrors/ 

■ * 

‘When critics disagree the artist is in accord with himself/ 

■■ ★ 

In the book tliis preface was printed in italics, and as Frank Harris 
is not our only authority we may accept as true an episode in his Life 
of Wilde, In the early summer of 1891, just after the publication of 
the novel, there was a house-party at Taplow Court, the home of the 
Willy Grenfells, and among the guests were the Asquiths, the Beer- 
bohm Trees, and Oscar Wilde. In 1919 Lady Desborough, formerly 
Mrs Grenfell, recalled a day in that simimer of twenty-eight years 
before when Wilde had stepped in mid-river from her punt to an- 
other in wliich Mrs Tree had greeted him with tlie words ‘Welcome, 
little stranger/ In view of liis weight, and the narrow escape from 
submersion of both parties, tliis had caused some merriment. Lady 
Desborough also remembered that they had played a good game in 
the evening: composing ‘an imaginary letter from a woman thanking 
a man for tiowers when she wasnT quite certain whether he"d sent 
them or not!’ It was during diixner that Asquith made fun of Wilde’s 
italics, saying that they reminded him of the man who raised his voice 
in conversation, talking loudly so that everyone should hear what he 
said. 

‘How delight&l of you, Mr Asquith, to have noticed thatl’Wilde 
rejoined. ‘The brilli;mt phrase, like good wine, needs no bush. But 
just as the orator marks his good things by a dramatic pause, or by 
raising or lowering his voice, or by gesture, so the writer marks 
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journalists almost to a man were thenceforward among his bitterest 
enemies. In the Queensberry case it was used in evidence against him, 
and there are no more instructive passages in forensic records than Ms 
cross-examination on the subject by Edward Carson, a contemporary 
of Ms at Trinity College, Dublin: 

Carson: You are of opinion, I believe, that there is no such tiling as 
'an immoral', book? 

Wilde: Yes. 

Carson: Am I right in saying that you do not consider the effect in 
creating morality or immorality? 

Wilde: Certainly I do not. 

Carson: So far as your works are concerned, you pose as not being 
concerned about morality or immorality? 

Wilde: I do not know whether you use the word ‘pose* in any 
particular sense. 

Carson: It is a favourite word of your own. 

Wilde: Is it? I have no pose in this matter. In writing a play or a 
hook I am concerned entirely with literature: that is, with art. I aim 
not at doing good or evil, but in trying to make a thing that will 
have some quality or form of beauty or wit. 

Carson: After the criticisms tliat were passed on Dorian Gray, was 
it modified a good deal? 

Wilde: No. Additions were made, in one case it was pointed out to 
me - not in a newspaper or anything of that sort, but by the only 
critic of the century whose opinion I set high, Mr Walter Pater - that 
a certain passage was liable to misconstruction, and I made one addi- 
tion. 

{Wilde admitted the following day, on re-examination by Sir 
Edward Clark, that Walter Pater had written several letters to Mm 
about Dorian Gray, ‘and in consequence of what he said I modified 
one passage*.) 

Carson: This is in your introduction to Dorian Gray: ‘There is no 
such tiling as a moral or an immoral book. Books are well written or 
badly written. That is all* That expresses your view? 

Wilde: My view on art, yes. 

Carson: Then I take it that no matter how immoral a hook may be, 
if it is well written it is, in your opinion, a good book? 

Wilde: Yes; if it were well written so as to produce a sense 
of beauty, wMch is the highest sense of which a human being can 
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IViUc: I tliiiik it is the most perfect description of what an artist 
would feel on meeting a beautiful personality that w^as in some way 
necessary to his art and liis life. 

Carsoti: You tliink that is a feeling a young man should have to- 
wards another? 

Wilder Yes, as an artist. , 

(Coimsel read another extract. Wilde asked for a copy, and was 
given one of the complete edition in book form. Carson, in calling 
his attention to the place, remarked 1 believe it was left out in the 
purged edition’) 

I do not call it purged. 

Carson: Yes, i know that ; but we will see. (Counsel read a further 
extract.) Do you mean to say that that passage describes the natural 
feeling of one man towards another? 

Wilde: It would be the influence produced on an artist by a beauti- 
ful personality, 

Carson: A beautiful person? 

Wilde: I said ‘a beautiful personality’. You can describe it as you 
like. Dorian Gray was a most remarkable personality. 

Carson: May I take it that you^ as an artist, have never known the 
feeling described here? 

Wilde: I have never allowed any personality to dominate my art, 

Carson: Then you have never known the feeling you describe? 

Wilde: No; it is a work of Action. 

Carson: So far as you are concerned you have no experience as to 
its being a natural feeling? 

Wilde: I tliink it is perfectly natural for any artist to admire intensely 
and love a young man. It is an incident in the life of almost every 
artist,': 

Carson: But let us go over it phrase by phrase. quite admit that I 
adored you madly.’ What do you say to that? Have you ever adored 
a young man madly? 

JVilde: No; not madly. 1 prefer love; that is a liigher form. 

Carson: Never mind about that. Let us keep down to the level we 
are at now. 

M^ilde: I have never given adoration to anybody except myself, 

Carson: I suppose you dxink that a very smart tiling? 

Wilde: Not at all. 

Carson: Then you never had that feeling? 
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Stopping further reference to it. Counsel then quoted yet another 
esctract from the Lippincott version of Dorian Gray, in which the 
artist tells Dorian of the scandals about him and asks him ‘Why is 
your friendsliip so fateful to young men?' In reply to the question as 
to whether the passage in its ordinary meaning did not suggest a 
certain charge, Wilde said that it described Dorian Gray as a man of 
very corrupt influence, though there was no statement as to the nature 
of his influence. ‘But as a matter of fact', he added, ‘I do not think 
that one person influences another, nor do I think there is any bad 
influence in the world/) 

Carson: A man never corrupts a youth? 

Wilde: I tliink not. 

Carson: Notliing he could do would corrupt him? 

Wilde: If you are talking of separate ages - ^ 

Carson: No, sir, I am talking common sense. 

Wilde: I do not tliink one person influences another. 

Carson: You do not think that flattering a young man, making love 
to Mm in fact, would be likely to corrupt Mm? 

Wilde: No. 

Wilde once confessed that he liked to amuse the mob, to infuriate 
the respectable middle classes, and to fascinate the aristocrats. Up to 
the beginning of 1891 his efforts had been crowned with success, but 
in February of that year his essay The Soul of Man under Socialism came 
out in the Fortnightly Review, and the aristocrats were no longer 
fascinated, though he was much too valuable an acquisition at house- 
parties and dinner-parties to be struck off the lists of eligible guests at 
Mayfair mansions and country castles. 

The origin of that remarkable essay was an address on socialism by 
Bernard Sliaw in Westminster. Wilde went to the meeting and spoke ; 
after wMch he decided to put Ms faith on paper.The personal relation- 
sMp betw^een these two men, who are now more widely known and 
appreciated on the continent of Europe than any writer of the English 
language except Shakespeare, has an interest which could only he sur- 
passed by the discovery of evidence concerning Shakespeare's rektion- 
sMp with an equally famous contemporary, if there were such a per- 
son. The extraordinary fact of two Irishmen, bom witliin two years 
of one another, coming to London and winning an unexampled 
notoriety with the aid of their wit, humour, and personal oddity, is 
sufficiently curious; but when it is added that they were two of the 
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this occasion. I had not to talk myself, but to listen to a man telling 
me stories better than I could have told them. . . And he had an 
audience on whom not one of liis subtlest effects was lost.’ One story 
in particular reniained in Shaw’s memolr)^ The version he gave me 
varies slightly from the one he gave to Frank Harris: 

'Oscar’s story was of a young man who invented a theatre stall 
wliich economized space by ingenious contrivances which were all 
described. A friend of Ms invited twenty millionaires to meet him at 
dinner so that he might interest them in the invention. The young 
man demonstrated that by his invention a theatre holding six hun- 
dred people could be made to accommodate a thousand ; at which 
point the millionaires were eager and ready to make Ms fortune. 
Unfortimately lie went on to calculate the annuM gain in all the 
theatres and concert halls in the world; then in ail the" church offer- 
tories, and so on, piling up the pecuniary, moral, and religious effects 
of the invention, until at the end of an hour he had estimated a profit 
of several thousand millions, plus the millennium: the climax of" 
course being that the millionaires folded their tents and silently stole 
away, leaving the ruined inventor a marked man for life.’ 

The contrast between Wilde and Shaw as companions is illustrated 
by somctliing I heard from Robert Ross: 

1 once met Shaw in Chartres Cathedral. He asked me to take him 
roimd and tell him everytliing I knew about the stained-glass win- 
dows. By dint of relentless examination he pumped me dry of every 
scrap of information 1 possessed, and at the end of an hour I was fit 
only for a Turkish bath and alcoholic stimulants. Now Oscar would 
have told me wonderful stories about those windows - all made up 
on the spur of the moment of course ~ and at the end of an hour I 
should still have been begging for more.’ 

Apart from their usual diffidence in one another’s company, Shaw 
w^'as hostile to what he considered Wilde’s snobbery, and, being Irish 
hiiiiself, impervious to Ms charm. But he greatly admired and bene- 
fited from Wilde’s method of shattering conventional morality with 
a phrase; and when he tried to get several literary men, 'all heroic 
rebels and sceptics on paper’, to sign a memorial asking for the 
reprieve of the Chicago anarchists, the only signature he got was 
Wilde’s: It was a completely disinterested act on- Ms part; and it 
secured my distinguished consideration for Mm for the rest of Ms 
life.’ Equally, Wilde always made a point of recognizing Shaw as a 
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as"T“ter ;TdXve‘'6Jed “ ^as ‘n.stomar>^ to treat Idm 

the statement that SW ‘£ attributed to Wilde 

his friends like liim’ I 

following in S- didnotspottlrc 

sary adaptation : ‘Ernest Harr ^ ^ “tpish moment make die neces- 
crities so common i„ 

disliked bv have no enemies, but are 

. jrip » .„ie s„W. SL!?”*" ■‘'"'■i 

whose printed criticisms made 1 ^ ^ “^Pprupnate siimmarj' of Sliaw, 
made public befL fs th^ 

described The Q»/«fess«t oS f "I r'f ^ 

England, he said, was a lid r * “ stimulating and refresliing’. 

mJch to clear *; ah H^^lf d T? 

of Shaw’s ‘creatures* in ml^ the horrible flesh arid blood’ 

wit and dramatic instina^ T f and caustic 

of h^“; ‘~5:riS,o^z? 

CT^L’ty Site's "“** *' ™ 

I 'w’tis present «tt thf*" * 

Molloy in Red Lion SquL?mf”® “ Fitzgerald 

on the threshold of his career ’^^s 

he was content to listen and 2®“'’ already “arrived”. But for once 
let liimself go. His subieer ,f, ‘^'"^^hted to meet such a listener, 

had hi mind, and he held feZh ! “agazme, the founding of which he 
When he came to a halt Os^rl^^' a'^'* °“dook. 

Mr Shaw; but there’s Jne ?“ Triat has all been most interesting, 
important one-you haven’r^ Ti you haven’t mentioned, and an all- 
asforthat,” said Shaw “wha/rM your magazine.” “Oh, 

own personality on the oZur r ff “tptess my 

Shaw-Shaw!’^ and ffa^ld it ““ Shaw - 

“and how wouldyou spell ?? "able. “Yes,” said Oscar, 
Mm/^ * heartily in our laughter against 

*The only letters between . 

to Shaw in 1893, printed here fnrTk s«mved are those from Wilde 

«ere tor the first time in Appendix C, 
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Wilde’s essay on ‘The Soul of Man Under Socialism’ may have 
been prompted by a Shavian lecture, but liis whole trend of thought 
was antagonistic to the Webbshavian deification of the state; and as 
our age has suffered terribly from state-worship, Wilde’s attitude now 
appears more intelligent, more humane, more vital, and more 
imaginative than the Marx-Fabian creed. For once in a way, too, 
Wilde was solely concerned with what he was saying, not with how 
he was saying it, so he ceased to be ‘literary’ and wrote literature. He 
had the instinct of genius for stating truths without having to consult 
text-books; and no one has ever de-canted so much humbug in so 
few and such witty phrases. In tliis essay more than an^^vhere else in 
his work he symbolked the spirit of youth’s revolt against age, of 
frivolity against decoram, of hreverence against acceptance, of 
anarchy against institutionalism, of the individual against society, of 
beauty against ugliness, of art agiiinst commerce, of freedom against 
convention. In speaking for the rebellious spirits of his own age, he 
spoke for those of all ages, which explains his appeal to the intelligent 
youth of every generation, Tliis is largely because he maintained the 
outlook of a boy, though mentally a most precocious one, throughout 
his life, and could find effortless expression for the feeling and 
thoughts of the young. Even his appearance was that of an oversized 
boy: physically and mentally he never reached the crusty disillusioned 
age. Listen to Inm on the socialistic dream of all busybodies and 
bureaucrats: 

If the Socialism is Authoritarian; if there are Governments armed 
with economic power as they are now with political power; if, in a 
word, we are to have Industrial Tyrannies, then the last state of man 
will be worse than the first.’ 

It is to be regretted that a portion of our community should be 
practically in slavery, but to propose to solve the problem by en- 
slaving the entire community is cloildish.’ 

‘While to the claims of charity a man may yield and yet be free, 
to the claims of conformity no man may yield and remain free at ail.* 

‘Wherever there is a man who exercises authority, there is a man 
who resists authority.’ 

Ail authority is quite degrading. It degrades those who exercise it, 
and it degrades those over whom it is exercised.* 

‘Wherever a community ... or a government of any kind, attempts 
to dictate to the artist what he is to do, Art cither entirely vanishes, or 
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becomes stereotyped, or degenerates into a low and ignoble form of 

‘The form of government that is most suitable to the artist is no 
government at ail/ ' 

if have been 

caUed The Soul of Man Above Sociahsm’, deals with questions 

concerning art and the aitist, because Wilde recognized, what verv 
tew people have yet discovered, that die arts arc die only civilizing 
influences in the world, and that without them people are harbaiianst 
He knew, as no one else in his age knew except perhaps Ruskin that 
an aesthetic education, wliich humanizes people, is far more import- 
ant even lor pohticians than an economic education, which does the 
opposite; and since institutions are made for man, not man for insd 
tutions, he advocated socialism solely because he believed that it 
would lead to individualism, an intensification of wdiich was also 
die effect of art. Property, he said, should be ahoHshed because pos- 
sessions cramped individuality: ‘The true perfection of man lies, not 
m what man has, but in what man is.’ Therefore ‘in the interest of the 
rich we must get rid of property.’ Poverty too should be abolished 
tecause It debased people and retarded their individual development; 

T lere is only one class in the community that thinks more about 
money than the nch, and that is the poor.’ The best among the poor 
were never grateful for charity: ‘They are ungrateful, disconteLd, 
disobedient, and rebellious. They are quite right to be so.’ ‘A mai^ 
who would not be discontented with such surroundings and such a 
, low mode of hfe would be a perfect brute.’ ‘Starvation, and not sin 
IS the parent of modern crime.’ ‘It is through disobedience that pro- 
gress has been ^de, through disobedience and through rebelhon.’ 
T^o recoimnend thrift to the poor is both grotesque .and insulting. It 
IS like advising a man who is stanmig to cat less ... Man should not be 
ready to show that he can Hve like a badly fed animal. He should 
either steal or go on the rates ... It is safer to beg tlian to take, but it 
IS mer to take than to beg.’ ‘As for the virtuous poor, one can pitv 
them, of course, but one cannot possibly admire them.’ Their e4tl 
ence. however, caUed forth a class of people whom many regarded 

the pests of society: Agitators are a set of interfering, meddling 

peop e, who come down to some perfectly contented "class of the 
community and sow the seeds of discontent amongst them. Tint is 
the reason why agitators are so absolutely necessai^y’ The need for 
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agitation liad hindered the growth of the best natures: ‘Most person- 
alities have been obliged to be rebels. Half their strength has been 
wasted in friction/ 

He dismisses in a sentence the nonsense talked about the dignity 
of manual labour : Man is made for sometliing better than disturbin^j 
dirt/ In liis view machinery must do all the dull and dirty work, the 
state's job being the manufacture and distribution of the various 
commodities. Macliines must be the slaves, not as at present the com- 
petitors, of human beings ; and the state should be the servant, not 
the master, of mankind. ‘Cultivated leisure is the aim of man.' There 
is no doubt whatever that machines can produce enough and to spare 
for everybody, and that the state can make an equitable distribution 
of their products; but the drawback to all perfectibility plans for the 
universe lies in the imperfectibility of man, and the undeniable fact 
that the worst types of men, who can always be depended upon to 
abuse w4iatever system is in operation, are the very types which in- 
evitably gravitate towards power and politics. It is difficult to conceive 
a state of society in wliich a sufficient number of disinterested and 
civilized and imaginative people would, even if given the chance, 
voluntarily undertake what would be to them the suffocating bore- 
dom of government. Wilde, more intelligent than other socialists, 
seems to feel that there is a snag somewhere, but he brushes it aside 
and forges gail)’’ ahead: ‘It will, of course, be said that such a scheme 
as is set forth here is quite unpractical, and goes against human nature. 
Tliis is perfectly true. It is unpractical, and it goes against human 
nature. Tliis is why it is worth carrying out, and that is why one pro- 
poses it.' In any case there was no harm in trying, for ‘all the results 
of the mistakes of governments are quite admirable', and ‘A map of 
the world that docs not include Utopia is not worth even glancing at, 
for it leaves out the one countiy at which Humanity is always land- 
ing. And when Humanity lands there, it looks out, and, seeing a 
better country, sets sail. Progress is the realization of Utopias/ 

The people at whose tables lie dined were entirely satisfied with 
tilings as they were, and had no wish to set sail for any utopia. The 
essay did liim a greater disservice with the governing classes than 
anything else he could have said or done, and at a time when they 
might have lent liim a helping hand they turned a cold shoulder. 
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Picture a tall, broad, tliick-set, slow-moving mani'nclined to cor* 
.ptilcaiGe; with a large bloodless coarse-skinned firce, clean-shaven at a 
time when moustaches were in vogue, a powerful well-shaped nose, 
thick purple-tinged sensual lips, long crowded uneven discoloured 
teeth, desliy cheeks, heavy jaw, firm mouth, fine brow, long dark 
carcfiilly-waved hair, and expressive heavy-lidded eyes. It was a pro- 
consular face, maskiike at moments of introspection, lit up in con- 
versation by a smile which radiated good-will. The dominant expres- 
sion was one of humour, and sometimes he appeared to be smiling 
ironically at liimself, the critic in him being entertained by the actor. 
His hands were fat and flabby; Iris handshake lacked grip, and at a 
first encounter one recoiled from its plushy limpness, but this aversion 
was soon overcome when he began to talk, for his genuine kindliness 
and desire to please made one forget what unpleasant in his 
physical appeanmee and contact, gave charm to his manners, and 
grace to his precision of speech. The first sight of Iiini affected people 
in various ways. Some could hardly restrain their laughter, others felt 
hostile, a iew were afflicted with ‘the creeps’, many were conscious of 
being uneasy; but except for a small minority who could never re- 
cover from the first sensation of distaste and so kept out of his way, 
both sexes found him irresistible, and to the young men of his time, 
says W. B. Yeats, he like a triumphant and audacious figure from 
another age. There was notliing extraordinary about his mannerisms 
and clothes during the period at which we are picturing him. It w^as 
noticed that when talking he frequently put a bent forefinger over 
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tlie early part of 1885 to the beginning of 1892. Let us now explore 
bcDcadi that smiling, self-confident, somewhat exotic, at first repel- 
lent, surface, ^ ■ 

it must have been mainly due to his perennial boyisliness that 
"Wilde never experienced a day’s unhappiness until he was forty years 
old; and although he was to know what it felt like to be wretched 
from his forty-first year onwards, his resilience was such th^t he could 
not remain in the depths for many hours at a time, Tlnoughout life 
the cluef strand in his nature, which explains his social success and liis 
effect on others, was an invmcible happiness. The mark of a happy 
man is that he is more interested in other people or other things than 
in himself; and so we find the happiest natures amongst painters, 
scientists, sculptors, architects, and those writers and composers whose 
ahsorption in their themes transcends self-absorption. Contrary to the 
usual belief die unliappiest among mankind are those whose religion 
encourages them to be concerned with their souls’ salvation, a con- 
dition which inflames their egotism and dehumanizes them. Wilde 
was a life-lover, and liis interest in himself, which was considerable, 
was dependent on liis interest in the world about him, wliich was, 
immeasurable. With that curious sixth sense which foretold his ruin, 
he once wrote: 

But strange that I was not told 
That the brain can hold 
In a tiny ivory cell 
God's heathen and hell. 

Yet this was merely the destiny he liked to dramatize, and hell was a 
state of mind unrealized by iiim until he appealed to the law to pro- 
tect him from a man whose spiritual home was in hell. Wilde’s 
natural feeling was expressed in a casual remark: ‘Give me The 
Wmter*s Tale - “Daffodils that come before the swallow dares” - but 
not King Lear, What is King Lear but poor life staggering in the fog?* 
Happiness, he felt, was synonymous with virtue : ‘When we are happy 
we are always good, but when we are good we are not always happy 
... To be good is to be in harmony with oneself. Discord is to be 
forced to be in harmony with others.* 

Because ot his innate happiness he never lost his sense of the miracu- 
lous in everyday life. One day was not a mere repetition of anotlier: 
he awoke each morning ‘into sometliing rich and strange’ ; the novelty 
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to the rMi brocades; rose-coloured tented ceilings, yellow satins, 
luminous jewels, and lavish flowers admired by Wilde. People now 
question the merits of his innovations, which have had strange 
developments. Their disagreement would merely have confirmed 
him in the impeccability of his taste; but as, in his view, time trans- 
ibrms the individuality of human beings so completely that the man 
of today is a totally different being from the man of seven years ago 
and should not be held responsible for his earlier opinions and acts, 
we may conclude that he would have encouraged about seven revo- 
. liitions in taste between liis day ^ and ours. 

Happy men are usually lazy; they do not have to find distraction 
in work or sport; they have no internal disquiet to allay; and so, if 
mentally active, they prefer to fulfil themselves in conversation and 
contemplation, if mentally inactive they prefer to be comatose. 
Wilde’s mental activity was only equalled by his physical laziness. In 
a country where games and sports are thought necessary to salvation, 
his indiflerence to them outraged his contemporaries. ‘Football is all 
very well as a game for rough girls, but it is hardly suitable for 
delicate boys’, he informed a pompous schoolmaster. And when 
asked at a country-house whether he ever took any exercise at all, he 
replied ‘I am afraid I play no outdoor games, except ... yes ... except 
dominoes. I have sometimes played dominoes outside French cafes.’ 
His favourite form of exercise was to lie on a sofa, thinking, or to 
sit at a table, talking. ‘One’s real life is so often tlie life that one does 
not lead’, he wrote when still in his twenties, and certainly he lived 
his real life in the imagination. After chatting for hours with a friend, 
he suddenly said 1 ought not to he doing tliis. I ought to be putting 
black upon wliite - black upon white.’ But he did not really think so, 
his opinion being that hard work was simply the refuge of people 
who had notliing better to do. He had a poor view of industry, in 
his case the technical drudgery of putting black upon white, and he 
derided the notion that the acquisition of knowledge was valuable in 
itsell or that there was sometliing healthy and virtuous in physical 
toil. ‘The mind of the thoroughly well-informed man is a dreadful 
thing/ he declared. It is like a bric-a-brac shop, all monsters and dust, 
wiJi everything priced above its proper value.’ ‘Examinations are 
pure humbug from beginning to end. If a man is a gentleman he 
knows quite enough, and if he is not a gentleman whatever he knows 
is bad for him.’ People were so industrious, he said, that they were 
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an author should write a book about cod-fisliing . . . but perhaps', he 
added riimiiiativelv, ‘it is because I never eat codd 

Until lie began to make a lot of money with his plays he used often 
to patronize the Florence Restaurant in Rupert Street, where dinner 
could be had for 2s. Other favourite resorts, funds permitting, were 
Kettner's and the Cafe Royal; and at one time he was frequently to 
be seen at a public house called ‘The Crown* in Charing Cross Road, 
where Lionel Jolmson, Ernest Dowson, Stewart Headlam, George 
Moore, Charles Conder and other youthful spirits met together after 
visiting a theatre or music hall. But when his financial condition 
lightened, liis bills became heavier. Once he felt called upon to ex- 
piam his indulgence: ‘When I am in trouble, eating is the only thing 
that consoles me. hideed, when I am in really great trouble, as anyone 
who knows me intimately will tell you, I refuse everytliing except 
food and drink’, wdiich w^as received so well that he reserved it for a 
play. ‘Late suppers are the only thing my doctor allows me*, was 
another explanation. He did not approve of drunkenness, and when 
asked during the Queensberry case whether liis guests ever drank too 
much he replied ‘I should not limit their consumption, but I should 
consider it extremely vulgar for anyone to take too much wine at 
table.’ Anotlier passage from his cross-examination is of interest here: 

Carson: Do you drink champagne yourself? 

Wilde: Yes ; iced champagne is a favourite drink of mine - strongly 
against my doctor’s orders, 

Carson: Never mind your doctor’s orders. 

Wilde: I never do. 

His feeling with regard to eating and drinking was summed up 
when ‘Enough is as good as a feast* was quoted by someone. ‘Moder- 
ation is a fatal tbing*, said he. ‘Enough is as bad as a meal. More than 
enough is as good as a feast.* 

Another indulgence was cigarette-smoking. Sherard reports that 
in Tite Street he used to carry a box of cigarettes widi him from room 
to room, and that tlie box was the size of a large biscuit-tin. Their 
price rose widi his income, but regardless of cost he never smoked 
tlicm more than half-way dirough. He smoked in bed, and he smoked 
in his bath, inlialing and cxliaiing with quiet contentment. It seems 
that the more cigarettes he smoked the less of them he smoked, for 
Nellie Melba once counted six cases, gold, silver, and leather, which 
he produced from different pockets, the reason for so many receptacles 
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being he would take two puffs of each cigarette, throw it away 
and light mother five minutes later; which perhaps explains Js 
apbonsm: A cigarette is the perfect type of a perfect pleaLe It is 
exquisite, and it leaves one unsatisfied. What more can one want?’ 

More expensive stiU was bis taste for hansom cabs. He never 
walked if he could help it, and he liked to keep a cab in constant 
attendance, though he could only afford to do so L special occasions 
untd the production of his first modern comedy: 

Ccrj«; Is Park Walk about ten minutes’ walk'from Tite Street? 

H Lat, I don t know. I never waik, 

Alwa^”^ “*’• 

you would leave the cab outside? 
n tide: It it were a good cab. 

It IS needless to add to Wilde tvas veiy popular with cabbies, who 
knew tkt they would not have to leave the West End of London 
and could count on regular meals and generous tips wto he was 
to Fs-«iger. After his editorial experience be seldom went far 
ftom the fashionable quarter of the towm. ‘I live in the East End 
because there the people don t wear masks’, explained OHve Schreiner 

Wilde. As for hfe m the country, they get up early because to have 
much to do, and go to bed early because they have so little to 
thmk about, he complained. ‘There has not been a scandal i the 

outlook will account for what many have caUed bis snobbery 
Every Irnhman loves an aristocrat’, says Oliver St John Gosartv 
who admits to he dearly loves a lord. This affeaion for the pLt 
IS not peculiar to Irishmen, though the inliabitants of bidhcd con- 
quered, and occupied countries are especially prone to it. There was 
not, however, a particle of sycophancy in Wilde’s attitude to die 
English nobihty, wbeh was due to his love of great names that hid 

resounded tluoughhistory, to his fondness for luxury, spaciouslto 

mdolcnce, good manners, and good cooking. Walking tlirough tfe 
lofty rooms of the Duke of Westminster’s London house one day he 
made a magnificent gesture and said to Le Gallicnne ‘Ah, Ri. i ardi 
dus IS how a gendeman sliould five.’ This aspect is emphasized by die 
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reply W. B, Yeats made to Hugh Kiiigsmill, who had asked wlictlier 
Wilde was a snob: ‘No, I would not say that, England is a strange 
country to the Irish. To Wilde the aristocrats of England w^ere like 
the nobles of Baghdad.* (Yeats pronounced it ‘Bahgdahd*.) In his naive 
way Wilde dramatized the dukes and earls and marquises and their 
female counterparts with whom he was acquainted, tlirowing a 
romantic halo about them and seeing them as poetic creations. This 
required a great deal of imagination, but his childish side enabled liim 
to bring it off. Unfortunately, as we shall hear, the mireal picture he 
formed in Ms inind was to be a leading factor in his downfall; but 
until he allowed liis imagination to run away with him, Ms humour 
was constantly breaking into Ms dream. 

It must be remembered that he was thoroughly spoilt by tbe aristo- 
aracy. He frequently stayed at Clumber with the Duke of Newcastle 
and was a welcome visitor at the town and coimtry houses of half the 
nobility. At the height of Ms vogue ‘To meet Mr Oscar Wdde* was 
put on the most exclusive invitation cards. But this did not prevent 
him from saying, and from printing in a novel as well as a play, ‘The 
“Peerage” is the one book a young man about town should know 
thoroughly, and it is the best thing in fiction the English have ever 
done.* Lord Alfred Douglas assures us that Wilde was ‘entirely natural, 
and said, utterly without fear or “respect of persons”, exactly what he 
thought or meant to express on any given occasion,’ To take two 
examples. He was talking to somebody at a big social crush when a 
noble quidnunc came up beMnd Mm, slapped Mm on the back, and 
said ‘Why, Oscar, you are getting fatter and fatter 1’ Without turning 
round Wilde replied ‘And you are getting ruder and ruder’, and con- 
tinued his conversation. Explaining Ms inability to keep an appoint- 
ment at some lordly establishment, he wrote ‘I am prevented from 
coming owing to a subsequent engagement.’ He never boasted of Ms 
acquaintancesMp with princes or peers, though often spoke of his 
friendship with great writers, and would far rather have dined with 
Morris than with a marquis. It was Ms romantic nature, not Iiis sense 
of values, that obliged liim, whenever he gave an unmistakable self- 
portrait in Ms works, to raise Mmself to the peerage, becoming Lord 
Henry Wotton in Dorian Gray, Lord Illingworth in A Woman of No 
Importance, and Lord Goring in An Ideal Husband, When a friend 
twitted him over the number of titled characters in his plays, he did 
not defend his practice but merely said ‘You would permit at least a 
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tion of anyone, except perKaps O’Connor, who got what he deserved. 
There was also no ‘odious class feeling’ behind Wilde’s attack on 
British journalists. From the beginning to the end of his public life he 
was sneered at and insulted by the greater part of the press, Punch being 
die worst oiFeiider. He did not seem to mind; and what he said of the 
newspapers would have been echoed by every intelligent person of 
his time, irrespective ■ of class : ' ■ 

‘Journalism justifies its own existence by the great Darwinian 
principle of the survival of the vulgar est/ 

Instead of nionopolizing the seat of judgement, journalism should 
be apologizing .in the dock’.. 

‘The newspapers chronicle with degrading avidity the sins of the 
second-rate, and with the conscientiousness of the illiterate give us 
accurate and prosaic details of the doings of people of absolutely no 
interest whatever.’ 

‘What is behind the leading-article but prejudice, stupidity, cant, 
and twaddle?’ 

‘In old days men had the rack. Now they have the press.’ 

‘In centuries before ours the public nailed die ears of journalists to 
to the pump. That was quite hideous. In this century journalists have 
nailed their own ears to the keyhole. That is much worse.’ 

As a matter of sober fact, no man was ever more free from malice 
than Wilde, who could satirize a species but never an individual. The 
only man of genius in English literary liistory who can be compared 
with him in this respect is Sydney Sniidi. Even Henry Fielding, on 
the whole the finest character among our men of letters, must be 
excluded on account of his Richardson and Walpole lampoons. 
Wholly lacking in rancour liimself, Wilde never understood the envy 
and hatred that talent feels for genius, and appears to liave regarded 
the examples that came to liis notice as among the unaccountable 
freaks of human nature, sad if slightly comical. Sherard says that he 
spoke of his enemies, tliose who had pursued him with venom and 
helped to encompass his dowTi-fall with tolerance, serenity, and con- 
donation, and diat ‘he never had one bitter word for the many friends 
who betrayed him’. He did not even return, good for evil with the 
object of humiliating the man wdio had maltreated him and of raising 
himself in his own or the other’s esteern : he was simply a kind-hearted 
human being, in whom there was no spite. Orie day he was grossly 
insulted in a London club by a jotirnalist, who later appealed to him 
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women who met him immediately on his release from prison. 
Ada Leverson, who relates this story, says that ‘Oscar was the most 
generous man I liave ever met, and he showed his kindness always in 
the most graceful way.* She even asserts that he rather resented any 
friend who was not in actual need of help, and she repeats what many 
others have stated: that there was no trouble he would not take to 
advance a friend’s interest, though he was much too lazy to make 
efforts for himself. Charles Ricketts tells us that Wilde secured work 
for him as a designer of books and bindings from successive publishers; 
and if half of what one has heard and read is true, it would seem that 
wdien he was not giving people ideas he was getting them jobs. 
Beggars did not appeal to him in vain, though die advice which once 
accompanied his help might, if followed, have seriously reduced the 
recipient’s takings. A beggar accosted him in the Haymarket, and 
backed his appeal for alms with the assurance that he had no work to 
do and no bread to eat. ‘Work !’ exclaimed Wilde. ‘Why should you 
w’^ant to work? And bread! Why should you eat bread?’ He paused, 
put his hand on the man’s shoulder, and continued in a friendly man- 
ner: ‘Now if you had come to me and said that you had work to do, 
but you couldn’t dream of working, and that you had bread to eat, 
but couldn’t tliink of eating bread, 1 would have given you two 
shillings and sixpence.’ A pause. ‘As it is, I give you haif-a-crown.’ 

His sympathy with others and interest in their affairs was part of 
his rich, gay, generous, life-loving nature. ‘There is always luncheon 
at I o’clock at the Cafe Royal’, he said to A. E. W. Mason, who told 
me that Wilde had probably realized the value to him, not only of 
advice, but of a square meal. Mason remembers H. B. Irving and 
his brother Laurence at those lunches, and remembers too that Wilde 
listened eagerly to what they all liad to say, offering criticism here, 
encouragement there, and flattering his juniors by seeking their 
advice on difficult points in his ovm work. He appeared to take as 
much interest in them as they did themselves, and he gave his close 
attention to the story Mason was then writing, his first, A Romance of 
WestJakj wliich was about a brother and sister. ‘No’, said Wilde, 
‘that won’t do. Everything in life has its symbol. Passion has its 
flower; and affection between a brother and a sister has its symbol 
too. But, my dear fellow, it is cold boiled mutton.’ Mason dropped the 
brother and sister. Richard Le Gallienne was equally impressed by 
Wilde’s interest in his poems; Wiliiam Rothenstein was enchanted 
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Biarvellous things in a marvellous way*, he wrote to Marie Coreiii 
about one of her novels, wliich was the truth, if not the whole truth. 
He was thoughtful for others in all sorts of ways. Two observant 
women (‘Michael Field’) saw liim with his wife in a box at a perform- 
ance of Ibsen’s The Master Builder. ‘Oscar seems to exliale Paris’, they 
noted, ‘and this atmosphere makes one feel easy and gay to look at 
him. He watches the stage impassively but with intentness. Our claps 
help his and those of a few others to bring the curtain up at the end of 
Act 4.’ The play can hardly have aroused his enthusiasm, but he knew 
that an extra ‘curtain’ would encourage the actors, so he went on 
applauding; just as, after lunch at the Cafe Royal, he would send for 
the chef to compliment him on some dish. Withal he had a cliildiike 
love of being liked, receiving as much pleasure from praise as he ex- 
perienced in giving it. In the course of his trial he confessed that he 
was ‘enormously fond of praise and admiration’. He thought praise 
from anyone delightful, though the praise of literary people was 
usually tainted with criticism, and of the young men outside his 
own class whose company he kept he frankly confessed ‘I like to 
be liked. 1 liked their society simply because I like to be lionized’. 

Yet his friends, though they loved him, did not lionize him. Let 
us see what effect he had on some of them before passing on to two 
who must be noticed more particularly at this stage of his life. Most 
of bis acquaintances came under the spell of his extraordinary 
personality, says Richard Le Gallienne, and even those who did not 
care for him were amazed by his gifts : for example, Sir Henry Newbolt, 
who heard him in 1 887 holding forth at a frmetion attended by all tlie 
bigwigs in politics and society, Gladstone and Lord Acton among 
them. Wilde, surrounded by a group of women, was speaking of the 
splendours of the lesser-known Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists. 
‘His quotations seemed to me to bear out all that he claimed for them’, 
writes Newbolt, ‘and I noted the names tl^at I might study them at my 
leisure. But when I searched the plays afterwards I found not a word 
of any of the lines . . . My feeling was chiefly one of almost awed sur- 
prise at his wonderful powers - the imitations were so perfect and so 
striking in themselves as to be worthy of tlie forged names he ap- 
pended to them.’ William Morris was not the only man who, when 
dying, could bear to see no one but Oscar Wilde. The British Ambas- 
sador in Paris, Lord Lytton (‘Owen Meredith’), was consoled in his 
last days by Wilde, wbo sat by bis bedside holding his hand almost 
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‘The person does not exist whom, I sliouid be pleased to see. I liate 
everybody and wish they were dead.’ 

‘Just so.’ Wilde sat dovra comfortably. 

‘I said that no one but the dentist was to be admitted; but that’s a 
new man and I suppose he thought 

did he think?’ Wilde seemed genuinely moved. ‘D’youniean 
he thought diat I - I Robertson nodded affirmatively. ‘But - but 
I don’t look like a dentist, do I?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. Perhaps in the half-light you might pass 

‘Don’t 1 It’s awful 1 I feel as if I were a dentist. Let’s talk about 
something else.’ 

Then, says Graham Robertson, a really wonderful thing happened. 
Oscar could not bear sick people, but he started talking and telling 
stories so brilliantly that for an hour and a half Robertson laughed 
without stopping, and when the real dentist arrived he had no tooth- 
ache and no cold left, having laughed them both away. 

The second case is even more remarkable, for Oscar shrank from 
sorrow as well as sickness. It is from the pen of Mrs H, M. Swanwick, 
sister to Walter Sickert: 

‘When my father died in 18S5 my mother nearly went mad wdth 
grief. She shut herself up, refusing to see her friends in a dumb despair. 

‘One afternoon Oscar called: I told him of her desperate state, and he 
said he must see her. She stubbornly refused, and I went back to him to 
say I could not prevail on her. “But she must see me,” he replied. “She 
must. Tell her I shall stay here till she does.” Back I went, and for a few 
minutes my mother sat, crying and wringing her hands, and saying “I 
can’t. Send him away”. Then she arose and went into the room where 
he was waiting, crying as she went. I saw Oscar take both her hands 
and draw her to a chair, beside which he set liis own; then I left them 
alone. He stayed a long time, and before he went I heard my mother 
laughing, 

‘When he had gone she was a vroman transformed. He had made her 
talk; had asked questions about my father’s last illness and allowed her 
to mibiirden her heart of those torturing memories. Gradually he had 
talked of m,y father, of his music, of the possibilities of a memorial 
exhibition of his pictures. Then, she didn’t know how, he had begun to 
tell her all sorts of things which he contrived to make interesting and 
amusing. “And then I laughed,” she said. “I thought I should never 
laugh again.” 

‘I should not have been surprised if, after my faffier’s death, Oscar 
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i I order to cover the relationship betv^een Wilde and Frank Harris; hut 

J I as, with the exception of Slierard, Harris was the only man who 

• 1 wrote a fuiUength biography of Oscar iGrom personal knowledge of 

\ lijs subject, he earns a place in Wilde's story. He had none of the pii- 

I ability and adaptability of Ross: nothing coiild turn him from his 

I strenuous, blatant, truculent, independent, and undependable course, 

I except hard cash, spot cash, and plenty of it. Against Ross's subtlety 

I he appeared obvious, but there was some cunning in his obviousness, 

i He described himself as Welsh and born in Wales, also as Irish and 

born in Ireland, and he finished up as an American Etonian, or, if an 
I Etonian was present to check the assertion, as an American Rugbeian. 

I *No one but a salamander would risk the stake for the accuracy of a 
* single statement in Harris’s autobiography', writes Hugh Kingsmill 
in his fascinating Life of Harris ; but we know for a fact that much of 
bis early life was passed in America and that he studied for a year at 
Kansas University. He returned to England with a cowboy's outlook 
on life, tempered by the classics, and in time became editor of the 
Evening News, and then of die Fortnightly Remeti^. He married a 
wealthy widow with a house m Park Lane, and his future career as a 
Conservative politician seemed assured. But everythhig went wrong, 
possibly because Harris himself was never quite right in his surroimd- 
ings, and after a few^ years he found himself away from Park Lane, 
away from his wife, far away from the Front Bench of the House of 
Commons, and hi control of die Saturday Review. He met Oscar 
Wilde in the middle eighties. At first Wilde disliked him, which must 
; have been evident to Harris, because in describmg their early en- 
counters, he reversed die rules and made it appear tliat it was he who 
disliked Wilde. Then they met at a dinner-party, where Harris told 
how a prize-fighter had taken on a mob single-handed, his description 
being vivid enough to gain Wilde's praise. After that they were on 
friendly terms; but Wilde could never have felt quite at ease with 
Harris, whose personal appearance was improbable, whose social 
manners were peculiar, whose deep resonant voice could drown an 
orchestra, and whose language sometimes made a bargee's seem polite ; 
whereas W iide never used a word that could not have been spoken in a 

I drawing-room, and detested brag and bluster as much as he dreaded 
boredom. One is not surprised, then, to learn from William Rothen- 
stein that Harris was responsible for the only unkind thing he ever 
I heard Wilde say. It was at a dinner-party given by Harris at the Cafe 

i': 
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I Rapidly running tliroiigh Wilde’s well-known contemporaries 
I Jiad little or no part in liis story but whose attitude to him or Ms 
'! to them is known, we find that George Meredith and Henry Janies 
! had a low opinion of his talents, but this may have been due to the 
j fact that unpopular novelists are usually envious of popular play- 
I wrights. Wilde thought highly of Mereith, whom he called an in- 
I comparable novelist, but his summary of Meredith’s qualities was 
! more likely to have remained in the novelist’s memory: ‘As a writer 
he has mastered everything, except language; as a novelist he can do 
ever)'thing, except tell a story; as an artist he is everytliing, except 
articulate.’ We have already heard what Wilde thought of Swin- 
! burne : there is no record of what Swinburne thought of Wilde, who 
however made one or two amusing comments on SAvmburne’s house- 
I mate, Theodore Watts-Dunton, a famous critic of the time: ‘You 
f know, Watts is a solicitor, and the business of a solicitor is to conceal 
\ crime. Swinburne’s genius has been idlied, and Watts is doing his 
j best to conceal it.’ ‘I have suddenly realized why Watts is an authority 

j on the sonnet: the sonnet of course is made of six and eight.’ (In those 

\ days the advice of a solicitor cost 6s. 8d.). A criticism Wilde passed on 

I James Payn, editor of the CornhUl Magazine and writer of romantic 
novels, is worth quoting because of its aptness to so much modern 
fiction. As one turns over the pages of a novel by James Payn, he 
wrote, ‘the suspense of the author becomes almost unbearable.’ 
Wilde was intrigued by the personality of Max Beerhohm, then in 
his early twenties, and said ‘The gods have bestowed on Max the gift 
of perpetual old age.’ He also asked Ada Leverson ‘When you are 
alone with liim, Sphinx, does he take off his face and reveal his mask?’ 
Max Beerhohm has justified tliis query by restricting his opinion of 
Wilde to caricature, the only form of art in wMch malice can pass for 
good humour. 

It is broadly true to say that Wilde was not popular with literary 
people, and that his astonishing conversational gifts were thoroughly 
appreciated only in social and political circles, where he was recog- 
nized as the most brilliant talker of the age, despite such outspoken 
comments on the politicians as: ‘The Lords Temporal say no tiling, 
die Lords Spiritual have notMng to say, and the House of Commons 
has notliing to say and says it.’ ‘In modern life notliing produces such 
an effect as a good platitude. It makes tlie whole world kin.’ ‘In Eng- 
land a man who canT talk morality twice a week to a large, popular, 
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of all. a Victorian one. Clearly he did his best to be a dutiful husband, 
and Yeats found him. one day closeted with a missionary, who did not 
niind his native parisliioners running about nude on week-days but 
wished to see them clotlied at divine worship on Sundays. Wilde’s 
fame as an art-critic had penetrated to Central Africa, and, doubtless 
at his wife’s request, he was giving his advice on the various-coloured 
smocks with which the inissionary had covered the floor, discussing 
the pros and cons of each witli pontifical gravity. The impression 
Rothenstein carried away from Tite Street was that Wilde and Ms 
wife were on affectionate terms, but that there was sometliing wistful 
and a little sad about Constance. She seems to have been rather sorry 
for her husband, in die way a mother is sorry for a wayward son. She 
could not understand why he should resent her mild censure when he 
had indulged in some extravagance of thought or behaviour; but the 
very gentleness of her reproofs made them more difficult to bear 
than if they had been accompanied by crockery, and Ms irritation 
found expression in an epigram: *Tbe only way a woman can ever 
reform a man is by boring Mm so completely that he loses all possible 
interest in hfe.’ He was well aware of Ms failure to live up to her ideals 
and confessed as much to Nellie Melba when talking about his two 
sons: 1 was telling them stories last night of little boys who were 
naughty and who made their mother cry, and what dreadful things 
would happen to them unless they became better; and do you know 
what one of them answered? He asked, me what punishment could be 
reserved for naughty papas, who did not come home till the early 
morning and made mother cry far more?’ 

He delighted in his children, and as he amused them with strange 
stories they diought him a perfect papa. He was equally popular with 
the children' of Ms friends. We hear from Mrs Swanwick that he 
talked poetical nonsense and kept up mock-serious conversations 
with them, punctuated with roars of laughter. ‘I have never known 
any grown person who laughed so whole-heartedly and who made 
such mellow music of it ... His laughter I shall hear till I die.’ He 
loved to buy things for his little boys, taking part in the discussions 
leading to each purchase with a judicial solemnity that suggested 
deliberations involving die fate of nations. In choosing a Noah’s Ark 
for one of them, he weighed the merits of the different exMbits with 
episcopal cerenioniousness, and having made his decision the shopman 
was on the point of wrapping it up when Wilde raised Ms haxid: 
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soinewliere in tlie provinces. They are called Peter and Paul, or some 
tmlieard-of names like that. Since their arrival life in Rome has be- 
come impossible. They collect crowds and block the traffic with 
dieir miracles. It is really intolerable. I, the Emperor, have no peace. 
Wbeii I get up in the morning and look out of the window, the first 
diiiig I see is a miracle going on in the back garden’’.’ As for the later 
saints, it is clear from a passage in Intentions that Wilde preferred sin- 
ners: It is well for our vanity that we slay the criminal for if we 
suffered him to live he might show us what we had gained by his 
crime. It is well for his peace tliat the saint goes to his martyrdom. He 
is spared the sight of the horror of his harvest.’ In lighter vein he 
remarked ‘The only difference between the saint and the sinner is that 
every saint has a past, and every sinner has a future.’ He sympathized 
with the ritual of prayer which he described as *a comphinent, a 
spiritual courtesy, which one may surely hope is appreciated in the 
proper place’; but ‘Prayer must never be answered: if it is, it ceases 
to be prayer and becomes a corresp)ondence.’ He also took an in- 
dulgent view of the behaviour of a certain princess who regularly 
commmiicated at die 12 o’clock mass at the Madeleine. As no one 
else ever did this, her solitary performance was severely criticized, 
but Wilde said she was ‘quite right to have a private interview with 
God.’ He was equally ready to support, not only another man’s right 
to his religious opinions, but liis means of spreading them. A. E. W, 
Mason tells me that he was sitting with Wilde and several others in 
the Cafe Royal one day when the publisher Heinemann joined them 
in an angry mood, because Richard Le Gallienne had taken a book 
of bis entitled The Religion o f a Literary Man to another firm. ‘Fancy 
a literary man pretending diat he has some special brand of religion 
peculiar to liimself ! and fancy tliinking it will be of interest to his 
readers!’ exclaimed Heinemann pettislily. Spacing his words care- 
fully and nodding liis head like a mandarin with liis knuckles to his 
teeth, Wilde observed: ‘My dear fellow, of course Le Gallienne is 
quite right. How far you are behind the times 1 Surely you know that 
nowadays the religion of a literary man is an affair strictly between 
himself . . . and bis public.’ 

Wilde’s religion, as with everyone who thinks at all, was the re- 
flection of his mind, which was far too subtle to believe that there 
could be any such tiring as absolute and universal truth, his individu- 
aiism being so extreme that his attitude to the question could be 
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the O's iiotliing in iiineteenth-century Englimd, he replied ‘You forget 
there ai'e O’Connell and O. Wilde/ During his early attempts at 
recognition, however, the ‘O’ did not satisfy him, for when an 
American entered his name in a club visitors’ book as O. Wilde he 
protested : ‘O. Wilde ! Who is O. Wdde? Nobody knows O. Wilde. 
But Oscar Wilde is a household word.’ He was too fearless, too 
honest, and too idiosyncratic to cover up his egotism hy associating 
it with some progressive cause, some supposedly self-effacing move- 
ment. His individualism was intense, ‘The only schools wortli found- 
ing are schools without disciples’, he stated, and while in prison he 
wrote 1 am a born anti-nomian. I am one of those who are made for 
exceptions, not for law^s/ Yet he had to admit that in certain ways he 
resembled other people, and would talk amusedly of ‘that dreadful 
universal tiling called human nature’ and of the brotherhood of man 
being no mere poet’s dream but ‘a most depressing and humiliating 
reality’. Still, if be could not escape the ordinary emotions of human- 
ity, he could at least rise in thought above the ordinary man. ‘Most 
people are other people,’ he declared. ‘Their thoughts arc someone 
eise’s opinions, their lives a mimicry, their passions a quotation.’ 
And he would tell a story, which eventually became a blank-verse 
play called A Florentine Tragedy ^ only a fragment of which survives. 
This is the version of the tale as I heard it from Robert Ross: 

‘Most people love beauty because their neighbours love the same 
beauty. They admire strength because everyone does so. Very few 
among us have the courage openly to set up our own standard of val- 
ues and abide by it. You remember what happened to the Merchant of 
Florence? No? Then I will tell you. 

‘He had married a girl who, it seemed to him, would fulfil ail the 
requirements of a wife: she would mend his garments, attend to his 
house, and see that he was well fed. All of which she did. Their life 
together, like that of most married couples, was quite uneventful. 
Every day he went out to sell and to buy, and every evening he came 
home again, and ate his food, and talked of what he had done, and went 
to bed. The neighbours caUed theirs an ideal married life, and it would 
have continued so to the end if one day a young prince of the ruling 
family had not stopped to make a purchase at their house when the 
merchant was away from home. This prince, you see, had not been 
told whether the merchant’s wife was comely or otherwise, so he was. 
able to make up his own mind on the subject, and he thought that she 
was comely. He came again and again; and as the good woman had 
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Several writers of reminiscences dealing with the eighties and nine- 
ties suddenly come to life when Wilde enters their pages, and coin 
neat repartees at his expense; which suggests that he, like Falstaff, was 
not only witty himself but the cause of wit in others. There is no 
doubt that he did inspire many succeeding novelists, dramatists, and 
talkers, whose epigrams may be described as Wilde and water. But 
memory is so treacherous, and we shall not be far out if we assume that 
in real life he won all his contests of wit, the memory of which 
rankled until the losers could pay liim back in fiction. The enduring 
animosity of Whistler, due entirely to Wilde’s superiority as a man, 
a talker, and a wit, is sufficient proof that no one else had a dog’s 
chance against Oscar when he cared to exert himself. We have already 
seen him winning Henley’s reluctant praise; we have heard that 
Shaw was content to play second fiddle to him; we know that Car- 
son, the cleverest cross-examiner of his day, was hopelessly outclassed 
by liini on the intellectual plane; and all these, Whistler, Henley, 
Shaw, and Carson, were born fighters, loving combat, while Wilde 
hated friction, loathed argument (It is only the intellectually lost who 
ever argue,’ he said), and would head any list of famous Men of 
Inaction, 

C. J. Holmes gives us a tantalizing glimpse of one witty inter- 
change betvv^een Wilde and Charles Ricketts at the latter’s studio: 
‘Ricketts, perched on the edge of the table, engaged Wilde in a long 
verbal combat. So swiftly came parry and riposte, that my slow brain 
could only follow the tongue-play several sentences beliind, and can- 
not remember a word of what passed, except “Oh, nonsense, Oscar i” 
from Ricketts although it lives in memory as the most dazzling dia- 
logue which I was ever privileged to hear.’ But the most satisfactory 
evidence of Wilde’s superiority as a vvit over all his contemporaries 
comes from Wilfred Scawen Blunt, who had met pretty well every 
famous artistic, social, and political figure between 1870 and 1920. He 
was present on 17 July 1894, at ‘a brilliant luncheon’ given by Margot 
Asquith and her husband some two months after their marriage. 
Wilde was then at the height of his social glory, says Blunt. *Of all 
those present, and they were most of them brilliant talkers, he was 
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'Genius is born, not paid/ 

'Ouida loved Lord Lytton with a love that made his life a burden/ 

1 rely on you to misrepresent me/ 

‘Whenever I think of my bad qualities at night, I go to sleep at 
once/ 

‘He is old enough to know worse/ 

‘Never buy a tiling you don’t want merely because it is dear/ 

'Consistency is the last refuge of the unimaginative/ 

‘Whenever a man does a tliorougbly stupid tliuig, it is always from 
the noblest motives/ 

1 am due at the club. It is die hour when we sleep there/ 

‘Nodiing is so dangerous as being too modem. One is apt to grow 
old-fasliioncd quite suddenly/ 

‘He hasn’t a single redeeming vice/ 

‘Morality is simply the attitude we adopt towards people whom 
we personally dislike.’ 

‘I usually say what I really diink. A great mistake nowadays. It 
makes one so liable to be misunderstood.’ 

‘It is only by not paying one’s bills that one can hope to live in the 
memory of the commercial classes.’ 

‘For an artist to marry his model is as fatal as for a gourmet to marry 
his cook: the one gets no sittings and the other no dinners.’ 

‘Her capacity for family affection is extraordinary. When her tliird 
husband died, her hair turned quite gold from grief/ 

‘Nowadays most people die of a sort of creeping common sense, 
and discover when it is too late that the only things one never regrets 
are one’s mistakes.’ 

‘I choose my friends for their good looks, my acquaintances for 
their good characters, and my enemies for dieir good intellects, A 
man cannot be too careful in the choice of his enemies.’ 

Most of Wilde’s best sayings were a mixture of fun and profundity, 
and when the fun predominated he would often preface the remark 
with a laugh or dismiss it witli a gesture to suggest the degree' of 
significance which he attached to it. Wit is the salt of wisdom, 
humour the preservative of thought, and the reason Wilde is still 
read with delight, wliilc his masters in pliilosophy, Ruskin and Pater, 
are mainly studied in the places where dead languages are cherished, 
is due to his temperamental levity, which helped to make him, with 
the sole exception of Sydney Smith, the wittiest of humorists and the 
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writer; and having delivered a eulogy on the glories of adolescence, 
he concluded with: ‘To win back my youth, there is nothing I would 
not do ~ nothing except take exercise, get up early, or be a useful 
member of the community/ 

Hearing of the malicious attacks on his character made by an 
acquaintance, he began what he had to say in a tone of mingled grief 
and indignation: It is perfectly monstrous and quite heartless, the 
way people go about nowadays saying things against one behind 
oner’s back that are absolutely and entirely true/ 

Wliiie waiting for the arrival of a cable which was to tell him of 
the success or otherwise of the New York production of Lady Winder’^ 
meres Fan, a look of painful apprehension crossed his face as he said 
‘This suspense is unbearable ... I hope it will last/ Which, together 
with several other remarks that were received with a roar of laughter, 
found its way into one of his plays. 

One saying of his went so well that he repeated it on several sub- 
sequent occasions, and Mark Twain either heard it or heard of it, 
appropriated it, and spoilt it. This is the original version: ‘I never put 
off till tomorrow what I can possibly do . . . the day after,’ 

It was related in an English paper that during liis lecture tour in 
America he had been seen in Boston on an exceptionally fine day 
wearing a mackintosh and carrying an umbrella, and had given as a 
reason 1 hear that it is raining in London this morning.’ Hoping that 
he liad not been guilty of such an absurdity, Sherard asked him whether 
there was any truth in the story. Shaking his head mournfully, Wilde 
replied ‘A filse report,’ ‘Ah, I thought so/ said Sherard, much relieved. 
‘Yes,’ Wilde continued in a distressed tone of voice, 1 disco vered later, 
and the discovery upset me a good deal, tliat the weather had been 
perfect in London that day ... so my mackintosh and umbrella were 
really quite unnecessary.’ For some reason best known to himself 
Sherard never published tliis. 

In the latter part of last century the scholarly aitics of Shakespeare 
spent much time and wrote many articles on the question of whe ther 
Hamlet was really mad or only pretending to be. Wilde listened 
carefully to a lunchtime discussion, in which the case for and against 
Hamlet’s lunacy was judiciously put, and his interruptions showed that 
he was genuinely interested. At last, with a burst of enthusiasm, he 
announced that he would write a book on this absorbing topic. Every- 
one Was thrilled. ‘Yes’, he said, his eyes gleaming with die fanaticism 
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committed tlieir feh de se in the grand manner. ‘What about Judas 
Iscariot, Oscar?’ asked someone- ‘Oh, Judas I I dont count him. 
After all he was merely a nouveau riche,* 

A youth was being informed that he, like everyone else, must begin 
at the bottom of the ladder, when Wilde cut in ‘No, begin at the top 
and sit upon it.’ On hearing that the lad was just going to Sandhurst, 
Wilde urged him to go to Oxford instead. ‘But I am going to be a 
soldier/ if you took a degree at Oxford, they would make you a 
colonel at once ... at any rate in a West Indian regiment/ 

‘Surely you remember knowing me in Manchester/ said a man 
whom Wilde had tailed to recognize. ‘Very possibly in Manchester I 
may know you again,’ was the reply. Another fellow, who greeted 
him with ‘Hullo, Oscar !’ and a dig in the ribs, got this: ‘I don’t know 
you by sight, but your manner is famihar/ His apology for having 
apparently cut an old acquaintance was:* I didn’t recognize you -I’ve 
changed a lot/ 

Puns were popular in the nineteenth century. Wilde was not addicted 
to them; but he made a good one at a w'cdding-party, when Lord 
Morris, who had a very strong Irish accent, was looking in vain for a 
shoe to throw after the young couple. ‘Why not throw your own 
brogue after them?’ was Oscar’s helpful suggestion. 

Wilde was a master of satirical nonsense, the gravity of his measured 
utterance making liis best efforts inexpressibly comical, though perhaps 
he never reached the sublime heights of Sydney Smith’s imaginative 
outbursts, which actually prostrated people, making them ill with 
laughter. Fortunately we have something better than an echo of 
Wilde’s nonsense in The Importance of being Earnest; and here a few 
airy trifles from his table-talk must suffice: 

‘A well-tied tie is the first serious step in life.’ 

‘Mere women grow old nowadays through the faitlifiilness of their 
admirers than through anything else.’ 

‘When she is in a very smart gown, she looks like an Mkion de luxe 
of a wicked French novel meant specially for the English market/ 
‘There is no secret of life. Life’s aim, if it has one, is simply to be 
always looking for temptations. There are not nearly enough of them. 
I sometimes pass a whole day without coming across a single one. It is 
quite dreadful. It makes one so nervous about the future.’ 

‘Notliing is more painful to me than to come across virtue hi a 
person in whom I have never expected its existence. It is like finding a 
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needle in a bundle of hay. It pricks you. If we have virtue we should 
warn people of it/ 

‘I know so many men in London whose only talent is for wasbins 
I suppose diat is why men of genius so seldom wash; they are afraid of 
being mistaken for men of talent only.’ 

‘Twenty years of romance make a woman look like a ruin- but 
twenty years of marriage make her something like a public buildina.’ 

It is sad. One half of die world does not believe in God, and the 
odier half does not believe in me.’ 

‘No modern literary work of any worth has been produced in the 
English language by an English writer . . . except of course Bradsliaw ’ 

I would sooner lose a train by the ABC than catch it by Bradshaw ’ 

‘West Kensington is a district to which you drive mitil the horse 
drops dead, when the cabman gets down to inquiries.’ 

‘Bayswater is a place where people always get lost, and where there 

are no guides/ 

‘Robert gave Harry a terrible black eye, or Harry gave him one- 1 
forget which, but I know they were great friends/ 

‘She is without one good quality, she lacks the tiniest spark of 
decency, and is quite the wickedest woman in London. I haven’t a 
word to say in her favour ... and she is one of my greatest friends.’ 

Speaking of a wealthy foreigner, who welcomed to his house 
every artist with the least claim to notoriety, Wilde said: ‘He came to 
London witli die intention of opening a salon, and he has succeeded 
in opening a saloon/ 

When in the early nineties England was on the verge of war with 
France, Wilde was asked what he thought about it. ‘We will not so 
to war with France’, he replied, ‘because her prose is perfect.’ 

Douglas and Wilde were sitting one day in die study 
ofDr Warren, President of Magdalen CoOege, Oxford. Tam thinking 
of presentmg a statue of myself to the College,’ said Wilde. The con- 
sternation on Warren’s face changed to relief when he added ‘Yes, to 
stand in the quad here ... a colossal equestrian statue.’ 

He greeted a new arrival at a reception by the Countess de Grey 
with the words Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come ! There are a hundred 
dungs I want not to say to you.’ 

‘What terrible weather we are having,’ said a highly inteUectual 
and very solemn woman he was takiug in to dinner. ‘Yes, but if it 
wasii t for the snow, how could we believe in the immortality of the 
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soul?’ he rejoined. ‘What an interesting question, Mr Wilde! But tell 
me exactly what you mean.* ‘I haven’t the slightest idea.* 

^ . ‘Pray ' come to tliissympositmi/ said Wilde toB. P. Benson. ‘Every* 
tlhiig nowadays is settled by symposiums, and this one is to deal 
finally with the subject of bimetallism ... of biinetallisni between 
men and women.* ■ 

' .Wilde, however, could be as profound as he pretended to be super*' 
ficial, and his genius enabled him to compress into a sentence what 
another would extend to a book. ‘Experience*, he said, ‘is a question 
of instinct about life*, and he was born with tliis instinct. No one ever 
said so many acute things in the guise of paradox. By shifting the 
vicwpobit, he forced liis listeners to look at life from unaccustomed 
angles and enlarged the boundaries of Truth. Though he owed some- 
tliiiig to La Rochefoucauld, he went deeper. His remark ‘We think 
that we arc generous because we credit our neighbour with the 
possession of those virtues that are likely to be a benefit to us’ is more 
complete than La Rochefoucauld’s ‘The gratitude of most men is but 
a secret desire of receiving greater benefits.’ And although it is generally 
true to say that every intelligent maxim-maker since his time has 
been indebted to La Rochefoucauld for his observation ‘Our virtues 
are most frequently but vices disguised*, we may claim that Wilde was 
wittier, more penetrating, and more comprehensive than the French- 
man. Desmond MacCarthy has picked out four of Wilde’s sayings and 
noted that they contain the pith of other men’s theories and teachings, 
The$e,.are the four: . 

‘As one reads history . . . one is absolutely sickened, not by the 
crimes that the wicked have committed, hut by the pmiisliinents that 
the good have inflicted; and a community is infiniteiy more brutalized 
by the habitual employment of punishment, than it is by tlie occasional 
occurrence of crime.’ 

‘Man is least himself when he talks in his own person. Give him a 
mask, and he will tell you the truth.’ 

‘Conscience must be merged in instinct before we become fme.’ 

‘Nothing can cure the sod but the senses, just as nothing can cure 
the senses hut the soul.’ 

Hdf of Tolstoy’s message is in the last part of the first quotation, 
says Desmond MacCarthy; Yeats’s theory of artistic composition is 
in the second ; the cssetice of Samuel Butler’s ethics is in the third; and 
the upshot of Meredith’s pliilosophy in his novels, as it concerns love. 
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Most of the records of the cliildish controversies in tlie Victorian 
age can be boiled down to this passage by Wilde : ‘The English mind 
is alwa)^s in a rage. The intellect of the race is wasted in the sordid and 
stupid quarrels of second-rate politicians or tliird-rate theologians . . , 
Wc are dominated by the fanatic, whose worst vice is his sincerity . . « 
There, is no sin except stupidity.’ Another of his sayings should be 
remembered by die British people, for it warns them against a repeti- 
tion of their behaviour between the years 1919 and 1939: ‘There is 
only one thing worse than injustice, and that is justice without her 
sword in her hand. When right is not might it is evil/ 

Wilde was called upon to defend some of his aphorisms from the 
witness-box. In September 1S94 Frank Harris took over the editorsliip 
of the Saturday Review and asked Wilde for something that would 
give the paper a fiUip. With his usual good nature, Wilde jotted down a 
list of Phrases and Philosophksfor the Use of the Youngs and was about to 
despatch it wiien another friend begged him for something to give a 
new magazine for Oxford undergraduates called the Chameleon an 
auspicious start-off. With liis usual good nature, he handed the Phrases 
and Philosophies to his friend, not troubling to make any inquiry about 
the publication; after which he forgot all about it. But his memory 
received a severe jolt when Jerome K. Jerome in To-Day drew atten- 
tion to the objectionable character of certain contributions in the first 
number of the Chameleon (December 1894), especially a story called 
‘The Priest and the Acolyte’. Wilde, who no doubt sympathized with 
the subject of the story, thought the treatment deplorable, and 
protested against it, with the result that the magazine was withdrawn, 
the first number being also the last. But a few months later Carson 
did his best to identify Wilde witli the publication of the Chameleon; 
and when it was made clear that he had had notliing whatever to do 
■with it, but indeed had been instrumental in suppressing it, Carson 
shifted the attack to Wilde’s own contribution, trying hard, and 
failing completely, to turn the Phrases into an indictment of their 
coiner: 

Carson: ‘Religions die when they are proved to be true.’ Is that true? 
(Carson did not complete the quotation: ‘Science is the record of 

dead religions.’) 

Wilde: Yes, I hold that. It is a suggestion towards a philosophy of 
the absorption of religions by science, but it is too big a question to go 
into now. 
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Carson : Do you think that was a safe axiom to put forward for the 
piiilosopliy of the young? 

Willie: Most stimulating. 

Carson: If one tells the truth one is sure, sooner or later, to be found 

out f 

WiUe: That is a pleasing paradox, but I do not set very high store 

■-.Gil It as an axiom. 

Cnrsou: h it good jfbr the young? 

wlm-ve" young that stimulates thought, in 

Carson: Whether moral or immoral? 

Uilde. There is no such thing as morality or immorality in thought. 
Inere IS immoral emotion. 

Carson: ‘Pleasure is the only thing one should live for’? 
mide: I think that the realization of oneselfis the prime aim oflife, 
and to realize oneself through pleasure is finer than to do so through 
pam I am, on that point, entirely on the side of the ancients - the 
Crreeics. It is a pagan idea. 

Carson. A truth ceases to be true when more than one person 

believes m it ? 

Wilde: Perfectly. That would be my metaphysical definition of 
truth; sometlnng so personal that the same truth could never be 
appreciated by two minds. 

Carson: ‘The condition of perfertion is idleness’? 

Wilde: Oh, yes, I think so. Half of it is true. The life of contempla- 

tion IS the highest life. 

Carson: There is something tragic about the enormous number of 
yoiing men there are in England at the present moment who start life 
^ profiles, and end by adopting some useful profession’ ? 

Wilde: I should tliink that the young have enough sense of humour. 
Strangely enough Carson did not question Wilde about another of 
Ins axioms: ‘Any preoccupation with ideas of what is right or wrong 
m conduct shows an arrested intellectual development/ Or not 
strangely. Under the circumstances Carson may have felt that it 
applied to himself. 


jj. The Talker 


The man who in 1880 had satisfied his histrionic nature by adorning 
his body in remarkable apparel was in 1890 adorning his thoughts in 
astonishing language. He was still acting a part, but it was a part that 
absorbed his entire genius and he had succeeded in producing a 
personality the like of w'liich had never previously appeared before 
the public. What we must bear in mind is that it was a part after his 
own heart: lie had built it up from the foundations of his character: it 
represented himself, his attitude to life, his delight in existence, his 
innate kindliness, his happy disposition, his love of showing-off. It was 
a part, we may say, performed by a child with the imagination of a 
poet, the intelligence of a wit, and the skill of an actor. 

in addition to the creative ability necessary for such a purpose, he 
possessed the two indispensable qualifications for a talker who wishes 
to hold Ills audience: a prodigious memory and a beautiful voice. A 
good memory constitutes about seventy per cent of what commonly 
passes for genius. The politician who can confound his opponents 
present attitude by recalling Ins past utterances goes far. The barrister 
who can quote forgotten statutes at the right moment, and has all the 
e%ddence in a case at his tongue’s tip, need have no anxiety about his 
future. The writer who can remember a quarter of what he has read 
is in clover. Wdde had the uncanny faculty of reading both pages of 
a novel simultaneously, seeing them as one picture, and photographing 
them on his mind with such rapidity tliat he could read almost as fast 
as he could turn the pages, and afterwards tell the story and sketch the 
characters in detail from memory, improving both. Several people 
have testified to tliis remarkable gift, but the evidence of W, B. Max- 
well is enough: ‘We opened a book at the first page, laid it on the 
billiard-room table, and clustered round to watch him. It was, I tliink, 
tile third volume of a three-volume novel. He turned the pages fast 
to begin with, then faster and faster, and a little slower towards the 
end of the book. We did not time him. But he could not have been 
more than three minutes. Closing the book with a smile he handed it 
back for us to study and then question him. He stood the examination 
without a single mistake.’ He not orJy had the full story at his 
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~d. says Maxwall, but he could quote whole passages from it 

No one will listen for long without impatience to a man whose 
manner of utterance ts not as attractive as the matter; a.rd b tS 
respect Wilde had been royally endowed. Some people said that his 
was the golden vome of Sarah Bernhardt, and it is 
had teamed it to resemble hers, for he accented 
fasnion aiid copied some of her trickj 
quality was his own, the general effect of 
His voice has been described as warm*, ‘£ 
and ‘caressing’. Desirous to obtahi the 
elocution, I applied to Franklin Dyall, who had 
original production of The Importance ofBeino 
the possessor of a very fine voice. He tells me d 
of the brown velvet order - mellifluous - roun 
It a plummy quality - rather on the adenotic sid 
cello - and very pleasing.’ He certaujy made 
performmg with it artistically 
ment, conscious ofits r* - 
to linger, to rise and fall, witli 
harmony with the spoken woi 
story sound delightfid, and those who had heard hun speak 
fomd It cold and lifeless when they read it in prmt 
He was probably the greatest self-consciously deliberate 

n English languaa 

Desmond MacCartliy’ and this would have been echoed by 
who had heard him improvise for an hour or more. Even tl 
were violently prejudiced against hun on account of his ap 


possible that lie. 
.certain words in iier 
cli. , B.ut ; the ' musical 
|f his speech peculiar,, to himseif 
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le impression of an expert in 
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lis : Wilde's voice was 
led ill a sense, giving' 

; - but practically pure 
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preoccupation and began talking to his host. In five minutes the 
papers were abandoned, the consultations ceased, and Wilde was 
surrounded by a listening and laughing party of boneheaded country- 
sqiiircs, all of whom begged Grinithorpe to let them meet the fas- 
cinating fellow again. This sort of thing was continually liappenmg. 
When Wilde stayed wutli W. B. Maxwell’s family at Bank in the 
New- Forest he quickly converted die hostility of the county people 
who luiiclied with them to endiusiasm; and many a man who, like 
Sir Chartres Biron, had conceived a strong antipathy towards him, 
succumbed to Ills charm at a first meeting. George Moore, who 
loathed him, after hearing liim hold a table entranced for severd hours 
at a dinner given to the Princess of Monaco by Frank Harris, had to 
admit that there was nothing in life like Oscar’s conversation, and 
cursed liimself for having allowed seven years to pass by since their 
last meeting. 

Nothing at all resembling bis conversation had been heard before. 
The great talkers of the past were more limited in their appeal, too 
anxious to appropriate the conversation and steer it in the direction 
of their choice and most of them were accused of grave social defects 
by someone or odier. Dean Swift was caustic and inclined to be 
quarrelsome ; Doctor Johnson was dogmatic and occasionally shouted 
peopde down; Coleridge was a pure monoiogist, unadaptable, and 
had no humour; Macaulay was too informative and self-assertive; 
Carlyle was verbose and denunciatory. Wilde’s sole equal in the art 
of entertaining his hearers was Sydney Smith, the most spontaneously 
witty and amusing talker on record, who never bored his listeners, 
never preached, and never engrossed the conversation. But he had 
not the poetry and profundity of Wilde, whose affectations and exhi- 
bitionism were an essential part of his personality and of his technique 
as a talker. E. F. Benson says that he monopolized the conversation, 
but practically contradicts the assertion by adding ‘That monopoly 
was eagerly accorded him, for he talked superbly.’ What actually 
happened was that Wilde would begin by talking to his neighbour 
at a dinner-party 'when everyone else was chatting away to someone 
else. The laughter provoked by what he said would attract the atten- 
tion of those opposite, then those to the right and left of him, then 
those farther away, and so on all down and round the table, until at 
last everyone was listening spellbound to the talk of one man. The 
difference between him and the real monopolist was tliat he adjusted 
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hmself to his audience; he did not compel them to submit to his 
direction. The least comment or interruption by anyone would com 
maud his immediate attention and possibly start him oft' on a ft- 1 
subject. He watched his listeners closely, noted the smallest sim'of 
restiveness, and promptly switched over to a new theme He seLied 
to know by instinct whether people wanted to be amused or im- 
pressed. to talk or to listen. If they wanted to talk he brought them 
mto the conversation, and often made so much of what they“said that 
by the time be had finished with it tliey were delighted by their own 
brilliance or profundity. Tliis unegotistical quality made him the most 
attractive of companions, lor in the midst of his elaborate flights of 
eloquence he was always ready to stop and hear someone else mvini, 
equal attention to lord and commoner, cliild and adult, notabilitv and 
nonemty. Moreover, he never talked of his own affairs except to 
mtmiates, never laid down the law, never contradicted, never pre 
tended to be an authority on anytliing (except, occasionally, „un- 
ners , was aWys pHant and considerate, would join hearth in a 
laugh against lumself, and gave the whole of his genius to suppi the 
pleasure of the moment, whedier the company consisted of oiieor 
two friends or a large and distinguished party. His tact in choosiin. 
exactly the right subject for the people he met. and handling it in ! 
manner ^rfectly adapted to their taste is illustrated by Sliaw’s Lcrip 
tion of their one successful encounter. The story Oscar told of the 
young man who invented a theatre stall wliich economized space 
appealed to Shaw s keen interest in economics and statistics; and as it 
reminded Shaw of some yam by Mark Twain, he remained for the 
rest of his life mder the strange delusion tliat Wilde’s humour re- 
sembled Twam s. But in conversation Wilde was a imsrer , 
stylp. He could bring tears to the eyes of hisTXrrke S 
smile with joy, enrapture them with fantasy, enthral them with elo- 
quence, tjckle their inteUigences with wit. and send them into fits of 
kughter by exhibitions of farcical humour or outrageous burlesque 
g, sure was he of his power that he described the process in dL‘, 
Gray. He played wi* the idea, and grew wilful; tossed it into the air 
^d transformed it; let it esca^ and recaptured it; made it iridescent 
witli fancy and winged it with paradox... He was brilliant, fantastic 

Much of the effect he produced was of course due to his own 






raaiancc oi spirit, ms vitality and exuberance, his love of pleasure and 
pving pleasure, his strange personality, his physical oddity; but not a 
httle was also due to his highly developed dramatic sense, and a 
studiously perfected tcclmique. Never hesitating to find a word but 
sometimes pausing to make an effect, his talk flowed steadOv on 
delivered m a solenm, almost portentous, style; and the contrast be- 
tween the sobriety of the utterance and the whimsicality of the sub- 
stance, the pvity of die manner and die triviality of the matter, was 
overpcweringly comical. His serious stories, too, were frequently lit 
up with fladics of himiour, wdien his whole being would undergo 
transformation, the heavy impassive face becoming eager and scnl 
tivc the steady watchful eyes sparkling with merriment, the slow 
r lytliniical oracular speech slipping easily into a pungent, vivid and 
arresting form He enjoyed his own performances quite as much as 
iis audience did, and his laugh was constant, whole-lieartcd, and in- 
fectious. Occasionally it was noticed tliat he seemed surprised by liis 
fabulous mventions, as if he were merely die mouthpiece or agent for 
some mystical power which had taken control of him, and dien he 
pve the appearance of bemg intoxicated by his own words and 
almost bewildered by his oivn brilliance. Undoubtedly he was in- 
spired throughout those amazing sessions when people did not know 
how long tney had been silent and instead of being exliausted cried 
for more. But usually be was m complete command of himself, at 
peace widi life, at case with everyone, aware of his extravagance 
amused by poses, c«tam that others were equally amused, and 
blowuig bubbles of enjoyment’ which arose from a sunny disposi- 
tion, and an untailing gaiety of niind. ^ 

He felt tliat ‘Conversation should touch on everything, but should 
concaitratc itself on nothing’, and when talking he never aUowed one 
mood to prevail, but went easily by imperceptible stages from comedy 
to tragedy, from satire to sentiment, from beauty to burlesque each 
being pointed by a different inflexionof the voice, a movement ;f the 
eyes, a slight or elaborate gesture. He did not hke the sort of bore who 
IS here today and not gone tomorrow, witli his mania for facts and 

Is that your own story or did you get it from the Mercur, de Franclv 
asked one of tliesc public nuisances. ‘Very likely indeed, but I believe 
came onginaUy from the Dutch,’ rejoined Wilde. ‘I made up 
anotlier too. Once upon a time ...’An Irish throat specialist named 
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George Stoker interrupted him in the full how of his discourse with 
‘That shows what a fat lot you know about itf Oscar burst out 
laughing.' ‘You are impossible, George!' He used to say that ‘Gossip 
is charming. History is merely gossip, but scandal is gossip made 
tedious by morality*. And when someone spoke of Holbein's portrait 
of Anne of Cleves, whose ugliness had been too much for Henry VIH, 
he clarified his theory of liistory: ‘You believe she was really ugly? 
No, my dear boy, she was exquisite as wc see her in the Louvre ^but 
in the escort sent to bring her to England travelled also a beautiful 
young nobleman of whom she became passionately enamoured, and 
on the ship they became lovers. ... What could be done? Discovery 
meant death. So she stained her face, and put uncouth clothes upon 
her body, till she seemed the monster Henry thought her. Now, you 
do not know what happened? Years passed, and one day when the 
king went hawking he heard a woman singing in an orciiard dose, 
and, rising in his stirrup to see who with lovely voice had entranced 
him, he beheld Anne of Cleves, young and beautiful, singing in the 
arms of her lover.* 

He seemed to have read everything, to have met everyone, and 
could always throw light on the nature of men and books. Laurence 
Housmaii first met him at the studio of Ricketts and Shannon, and 
afterwards recalled a fragment of liis conversation: ‘Travellers in 
South America tell , of a bird which, if seen by you unawares, dies to 
bide itself. But if it has seen you first, then, by keeping its eye on you, 
it imagines that it remains invisible, and nothing will induce it to 
retreat. The bird-trappers catch it quite easily merely by advancing 
backwards. Now that, surely, is true philosophy. The bird, having 
once made you the object of its contemplation, has every right to 
think (as Bishop Berkeley did, I believe) that you have no independ- 
ent existence. You are what you are — the bird says, and the Bishop 
says - merely because they have made you a subject of thought: if 
they did not tliink of you, you would not exist. And who kimws? — 
tliey may be right. For, try as we may, we cannot get behind the ap- 
pearance of tilings to the reality. And the terrible reasoii may be that 
there is no reality in things apart from their appearances.' Another 
fragment was preserved by Sherard, who noticed a man sitting alone 
at die Cafe Royal and asked who he was. ‘That is Frederick Sandys', 
said Wilde, adding sorrowfully that he had been dead for some years. 
Sherard proving sceptical, an explanation followed: ‘In his Hfctime 
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lie was a great painter, a true artist. Then he died but came back 
afterwards, and now he sits in the Cafe Royal all day and most of the 
night, drinking little glasses of brandy . What a pity it is that dead men 
wdl come back and persist in showing themselves, just to pretend that 
they are alive, when everybody knows the contrary !’ On the other 
hand many people who were generally tliought to be dead were, 
according to Wilde, not only alive but keenly interested in his own 
works. For instance, ‘Flaubert has just told me that he was lost in 
admiration when I. recited to him these wonderful lines “The land 
%vas dry and burnt up with heat. The people went to and fro over the 
plain, like flies crawling upon a disk of polished copper”.' Gautier, 
Baudelaire, Keats, and Rossetti were among Iris ardent admirers, and 
those of his friends who seemed worthy of the confidence were 
treated to their spoken appreciations of his writings. Still more un- 
expected, though perhaps easier to swallow, Queen Victoria was 
watcliing his career with the closest interest and sympathy; indeed 
tliere were moments when she ran the risk of neglecting her Empire, 
so absorbed was she in his latest publication, so enchanted with his 
last Prose Poem. This was all a part of his self-dramatization, his 
enjoyment of play-acting, and these in turn were due to his boyish 
hilarity and delight in ostentation. ‘But I must fly !' he would sud- 
denly exclaim: ‘already I can hear the horses of Apollo pawing im- 
patiently at the gate. I shall be late for lunch and disappoint my newest 
and dearest friend!’ In time this projection of himself as the central 
figure in the drama of life, abetted by his unprecedented success as 
a playwright and raconteur, became second-nature with liim. ‘What 
do you tiiiiik of my work, Mr Wilde?’ asked Hubert Crackanthorpe, 
whose volume of stories had recently appeared. ‘Your play, dear boy, 
your play’, answered Wilde, who, after relating the episode to a 
friend, commented on it as if it had occurred to someone else : ‘The 
great dandy, who has just come in to get rid of a few minutes, and is 
going on to another party, saying indifferently wliile putting on his 
coat, “Your play, dear boy, your play”/ 

In exhibiting Wilde as a talker, I will begin with his late arrival at 
a luncbcon-party as described by Beerbohm Tree to myself and 
partly by E. F. Benson in bis autobiography, the fusion of the two 
accounts no doubt giving us an approximately accurate record of the 
story. After makmg Ins excuses Wilde sat down and began to speak 
witli the solemnity of a Prime Minister on the verge of war: 
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1 am, and have been for some time, extremely busy, I have under- 
taken to write the first volume of The People’s Cheap Guinea Series 
of Great Thoughts, and the subject has occupied every minute I 
could spare firom eating, drinking, and sleeping. My contribution to 
die Series will consist of a small volume of moral essays, which I am 
hopeful will be purchased by many wealthy persons of restricted 
means who wish to give their friends little tokens of ill-will at 
Christrnastime. The Arclibishop of Canterbur)' has kindly consented 
to write a preface expressing his earnest desire dlat those brief sermons, 
as I dare call diem, will carry their message of sorrow into many 
otherwise liappy homes. The first essay, on wdiich I am now ensa<Ted, 
deals with the Value of Presence of Alind, and is in the fonn of an 
anecdote ... an incident firom real hfe wliich w-as related to mo by a 
well-known actor, still happily amongst us, who owes Ids very exist- 
ence to a daring exhibidon of coohiess in die face of terrible danger. 
He was playing the chief part in a drama which had proved extrciTCiy 
popular in die West End of London. For months there had not been 
an empty seat in the house, and every performance the queues for the 
pit and gallery stretched for miles: indeed tliey stretched as far as 
Hammersmith. (I ought to add that the play was being performed at 
Hammersmith.) One evening, at that tense moment when die poor 
flower-girl rejects with scorn the odious proposals of the wicked mar- 
quis, a huge doud of smoke poured from die wings and the scenery 
was caught by great tongues of fire. Although the safety curtain was 
immediately lowered, the audience were terrified and dashed towards 
the exits. A hideous panic broke out, men shouting and pushing, 
women screaming and dutcliing. There w'as a serious danger that 
many of the weaker ones would be trampled to deadi; and" in fact 
some skirts were soiled, several dress shirts were rumpled. At the 
height of the din the actor of whom I have spoken, wdio loves and is 
loved by the flower-^1 in the play, came up through the orchestra 
door, took in the situation at a glance, scrambled on to the stage, 
stood erect with flashing eyes and upraised arm before the iron cur- 
tain, and in a voice which rang like a trumpet through the theatre 
commanded silence. The audience biew that voice well, and felt re- 
assured: the panic subsided. He told them that there was no longer 
any danger firom the fire, winch was now completely under control, 
but that there was a very real danger from their own fear: tlicir lives 
depended on keepii^ their heads: they must return to their seats at 
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once. Feeling tlioroughly ashamed of themselves, they did as they 
were bidden ; and w^hen the exits were clear and the seats occupied 
once more, the actor leapt lightly over the footlights into the stalls 
and vanished through the first convenient doorway. Then the audi- 
torium filled with smoke; the flames raced in from every side; and 
not another soul left the place alive.’ 

What amazed his friends more than anything else about Wilde was 
the readiness with which he invented stories to illustrate whatever 
subject was being discussed at the time. Richard Le Gallienne relates 
how, in speaking of Free Will as an illusion and of Destiny as in- 
escapable, he improvised in tliis manner: 

‘Once upon a time there was a magnet, and in its close neighbourhood 
lived some steel filings. One day two or three little filings felt a sudden 
desire to go and visit the magnet, and they began to talk of what a 
pleasant thing it would be to do. Other filings nearby overheard their 
conversation, and they, too, became infected with the same desire. 
Still others joined them, till at last all the filings began to discuss the 
matter, and more and more their vague desire grew into an impulse. 
“Why not go today?” said some of them; but others were of opinion 
that it would be better to wait till tomorrow. Meanwhile, without 
their having noticed it, they had been involuntarily moving nearer to 
the magnet, which lay there quite still, apparently taking no heed of 
them. And so they went on discussing all the time insensibly drawing 
nearer to their neighbour; and the more they talked, the more they felt 
the impulse growing stronger, till the more impatient ones declared 
that they would go that day, whatever the rest did. Some were heard 
to say that it was their duty to visit the magnet, and that they ought to 
have gone long ago. And, wliilc they talked, they moved always 
nearer and nearer, without realizing that they had moved. Then, at 
last, the impatient ones prevailed, and, with one irresistible impulse, 
the whole body cried out, “There is no use waiting. We will go today. 
We will go now. We will go at once,” And then in one unanimous 
mass they sw^ept along, and in another moment were clinging fast to 
the magnet on every side. Then the magnet smiled - for the steel filings 
had no doubt at ail but that they were paying that visit of their own 
free will.' 


Perhaps Wilde’s most lovable aspect was his constant desire to 
please and amuse everyone witli whom he came into contact: he did 
not reserve his brilliance and charm for distinguished company or 
important individuals. Out of the abundance of his spirit he gave 
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* lavisUy to all and sundry. Graham Robertson once found his mother 

- j listening to Oscar, who was speaking in a very nice and feeling man- 

ner about Ills Aunt Jane. 1 didn't know you had an Aunt Jane/ said 
. ; Robertson. ‘No, I dare say not', returned Oscar sadly. ‘She was a 

j very old lady, I hardly remember her myself. But I am sure that I 

i have often told you about Aunt fane's ball.' Robertson declared diat 

. I this was the first that he had ever heard of it ; so Oscar made good the 

; V omission; and as Robertson assures me that in those days he had a 

. wonderful memory and heard the story retold several times, we have 

here an almost exact reproduction of Oscar's words: 

‘Poor Aunt Jane was very old, and very, very proud, and she lived all 
alone in a splendid, desolate old house in County Tipperary. No neish- 
boors ever called on Aunt Jane, and, had they done so, she would not 
have been pleased to see them. She would not have liked them to see 
the grass-grown drives of the demesne, the house with its faded chintzes 
| . , and suites of shuttered rooms, and herself, no longer a toast and a 

I beauty, no more a power in the countryside, but a lonely old woman 

who had outlived her day. 

‘And from year to year she sat alone in her twilight, knowing nothing 
of what passed in the world without. But one winter even Aunt Jane 

I ^7- , Stir in the air, a wave of excitement sweeping over 

I . i’l,/, neighbourhood, The New people were coming into the New house 

I to give a great Ball, the like of which had 

jT , never been seen. The Ryans were enormously rich - ‘‘Ryans?” said 

' Aunt Jane. “I don’t know the Ryans. Where do they come from?” 

[ ‘ Then the blow fell. The Ryans came from nowhere in particular and 

■ ' authority to be “in business”. 

“But,” said Aunt Jane, “what are the poor creatures thinking of? Who 
; will go to their bail?” “Everybody will go,” Aunt Jane was assured 

; , Everybody has accepted, ft will be a wonderful affair.” 

‘ - When Aunt Jane folly realized this, her wrath was terrible. This is 

j ^ things had come to in the neighbourhood, then - and it was her 

I , for her to lead; she had brooded in her tent when she 

r , „ ; should have been up and doing battle. And then Aunt Jane made her 

, . peat resolve. She would give a Bali - a Ball the like of which had never 

- imagined: she would re-enter Society and show how a grande 

, , dame of th.Q old school could entertain. If the County had so far forgotten 

^ Itself, she herself would rescue it from these impertinent interlopers. 

, ; l^yf I'l'f '■ ■■ Andiiistantly she set, tO' work. The old house was repainted, "refurnished, " 

bf : gj^ounds replanted; the supper and the band were ordered from 

• ! 1 f I'f . 1 , London and an army' of waiters engaged. Everything should be of the 
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best - there should be no question of cost. All should be paid for; Aunt 
Jane would devote the rest of her life to the paying. But now money 
was as nothing; she spent with both hands, 

‘At last the great night arrived. The demesne was lit for twj'o miles 
with coloured lamps, the hall and staircase were gorgeous with dowers, 
the dancing-door smooth and shining as a mirror. 

‘The bandsmen were in their places and bowed deeply as Aunt Jane, 
in a splendid gown and blazing with diamonds, descended in state and 
stood at the ballroom door. 

‘There she waited. Time went on, the footmen in the hall, the waiters 
in the supper-room began to look at each other, the band tuned up two 
or three times to show its zeal; but no guests arrived. 

‘And Aunt Jane, in her beautiful gown waited at the ballroom door. 
Eleven - twelve ~ half past twelve. 

‘Aunt Jane swept a deep curtsy to the band. “Pray go and have your 
supper,*’ she said. “No one is coming.” 

‘Then she went upstairs and died. That is to say, she never again spoke 
a word and was dead in three days. And not for some considerable 
time after her death was it discovered tiiat Aunt Jane had quite for- 
gotten to send out any invitations.’ 

Laurence Housman, in Echo de Paris, makes Wilde describe how he 
had spent a week-end at a duke’s country-house entertaining the 
guests, and how, missing an early train on Monday morning, he had 
been compelled to return to the house for a while before another was 
due. The exhibition hours of the ducal family were over, says W ilde 
and It was a charnel house : the bones of its skeleton rattled; the ghosts 
gibbered and moaned. Time remained motionless. I was haunted. I 
could never go there again. I had seen what man is never meant to 
see - the sweeping up of the dust on which the footfall of departing 
pleasure has left its print. There for two days I had been creating my 
public ... The breath of life I had so laboriously breathed into their 
nostrils they were getting rid of again, returning to native clay . . 
Though this is a perfectly truthful picture, Laurence Housman tells 
me that the incident was described to him *not by Oscar but by one of 
the family. Oscar missed his tram and had to come back and wait for 
the next - and it was he who was the extinct volcano with all the fire 
gone out of him. He could no longer talk; he was played out; his 
powers of performance were over.* He certainly had to pay for those 
luncheon-parties, dinner-parties, and week-ends. A famous actor is 
usually exhausted after performing a strenuous part; but Wilde gave 
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two or three one-n^ sltows daily, sometimes almost a aon- 

EoaTrr’ t “‘“T ever-changing repertoire, and had to 
hts parts as he went along. He liked it; otherwise he would 

occasionally have wondered whether 1 
and duchesses were worth it. 

artt?trr\^* happiest among his friends an, 

Mists, yA whom, as he did not have to dazzle or impre 
he could be qmte simple and unaffected. In their compL 
serious note was struck, and he reserved his parables for the'i 
of these apologues most of wliidi had a biblical flavour, ai 
which owed somethmg to the language of the Gospels or the 
Solomon, were mspired by his interest in the charaLr nfrl 
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publislied. Gide’s version is not as satisfactory as this by Chariej 
Ricketts: 

‘Now a certain man was greatly beloved by the people of his villaee 
for, when they gathered round him at dusk and questioned him he 
would relate many strange things he had seen. He would say “I beheld 
three mermaids by the sea who combed their green hair with a golden 
comb”. And when they besought him to tell more, he answered “Bv a 
hollow rock I spied a centaur; and, when his eyes met mine, he turned 
slowly to depart, gazmg at me sadly over his shoulder”. And when they 
asked eagerly “Tell us, what else have you seen?” he told them “In a 
little copse a young faun played upon a lute to the dwelL 
who danced to kis piping.” r ‘ 
his wont, three mermaids rose from the 
ffrceii ' 


Jers in the woods 

One day when he had left the village, as was 

hair with a comb of gold, and, when they had departed, a centaur 
peeped at him behind a hollow rock, and later, as he passed a little copse, 
ilc bchdcl a tami who played upon a pipe to the dwellers in the wood. 
» people of the village gathered at dusk, saying: 

Tell us, what have you seen today?” he answered them sadly ‘-rt- 
day I have seen nothing”.' ^ 

Once mvented, Wilde would often repeat his stories, trying them 
out m various guises, testing their effect on different people, until he 
had achieved the form that satisfied himself. ‘All art is at once surface 
and symbol , he would affirm, and his own tales point the truth of 
dns. Here is one that he told in many ways, the least elaborate being 
the most elective: ® 

‘When Narcissus died the flowers of the field were stricken with grief 

Hm *at they might mourn for 

hmi II all my drops of water were tears,” replied the river, “I should 
no have enough to weep for Narcissus. I loved him.” “How could you 
help loving Narcissus? said the flowers : “he was so beautiful.” “Was he 
beautifiil? asked the river. “Who should know that better than your- 

^ he mirrored 

his beau y in your waters . . .” “I loved him,” murmured the river “be- 

hh Sw” -* ^ reflection of my own beauty in 

* Tliis, as well as the ensuing three stories, were given to me bv Adela 
Seta to whom Wilde told them. I showed them to Robert Ross, who pre! 

td tiK more f-lcnvcry compositions published by Wilde. Many years later I 
fcwed them to Robert .Sherard, who wished to add some flo^nLm hi' oi^ 

■ho™in Pv!! ^ p " ^ areshorterand simpler than 

hose m / cans m Prose and more direct than those remembered by Andre Gide. 
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From every angle Jesus Clrrist appealed to Oscar Wilde. His 
character as a man and his assumption of godhead pleased Wilde’s 
sense of dramatic contrast. Also they both thought and taught in 
stones, and both had a strong intuition of dieir tragic destiny 
though in Oscar’s case what started as an attitude became a conviction 
the role changing to reality. One of Ms tales was the foundation of 
several later romances by men who heard him teE it or heard others 
repeat it. It was related in great detaE, but only the barest skeleton has 
come down to us, unless in the writings of others. It describes how 
Jesus had recovered after the crucifixion, escaped from the tomb, 
returned to His trade, and lived on for many years, the oMy Man on 
orth aware of die legends retaEed in His name, the false reports about 
Himselr, and the central myth of Cliristianity. One day St Paul 
visited the town where He worked, and He alone did not go to hlar 
the preacher. Thereafter His feEow-carpenters noticed that for some 
unaccomitabk re^on Jesus kept His hands covered ... Fortunately 
WEde s brtd spoken versions of two other stories which centre on 
Cnrist have been preserved; 


On the mght when Jesus died, Joseph of Arimathea went down from 
Mount Calvary and came upon a young man weeping bitterly. And 
^seph spoke to him: “I know how great thy grief must be, for surely 
He was ajustMan >’ And theyoungman made answer: “1 am notweqZ 
mg for Him bat for myself. For I too have wrought miracles; I liave 
turned water mto wine, healed the sick, given sight to the blind, fed the 
multitude, cast out devils, caused the barren fig-tree to wither, and 
raised the dead. AM that this Man did, I have done. And yet they have 
not cruafied me, ' ^ ^ 


Chnst came to the city and heard the sounds of great rejoicing He 
entered a dwelhng and saw a man lying drunk upon a coucM He 

u ; .1 "P answered “I was a leper once, and 

you healed me What else should I do?” He went further into the city 
and saw a youth foEowmg a harlot, and said to him “Why do you look 
at this woman with eyes of lust?” The youth knew Him. and answered 
I was blind once, and you gave me sight. At what else should I look?” 
bo He spoke to the woman: “Why do you walk in the way of sin?” 
^d Me woman replied “You forgave my sins, and the way is pleasant”. 
And He passed out of the city, and saw an old man weeping by the way- 
side and asked Mm why he wept. The old man answered “Lord, 1 was 
dead, and you brought me back to life. What else can I do but weep?” ’ 
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One more of Wilde’s Poems in Prose, perhaps his best, was related 
in a form so much superior to the printed parable that it must find a 
place here: 

‘And there was a great silence in the House of Judgement; and the 
soul of the man stood naked before God. And God opened the book of 
the man’s life and said “Surely thou hast been very evil. Since thou hast 
done all these things, even into hell will I send thee.” And the man cried 
out “Thou canst not send me into hell.” And God said “Wherefore can 
I not send thee into hell?” And the man answered “Because in hell I 
have always lived.” And there was a great silence in the House of Judge- 
ment. And God said to the man “Seeing that I may not send thee into 
hell, even into heaven will 1 send thee.” And the man said “Thou canst 
not send me into heaven,” And God said “Wlierefore can I not send thee 
into heaven?” And the man said “Because I have never been able to 
imagme it.” And there was a great silence in the House ofjudgement/ 


14- The Dramatist 


■ 


llr! 



Sis BERNAS0 Partridge writes to me: ‘In the late eighties Oscar 
Barrett produced at the Lyceum a pantomime which broke awav 
rrom tradition and reverted to the fanciful style of the old Planche 
^travaganzas, reducing die low comedy clement to a minimum. 
Oscar Wilde, who was rather hard-up then, seemed to me the verv 
man to make a success of this sort of thing, and I suggested to liim 
that he ought to write a pantomime on these lines.''He diouo-ht a 
moment, and then said “Well, I’d write a pantomime tomorrow 
It only they d let me dramatize the Book of Revelations !” ’ But pm 
tommie producers are seldom in search of novelty, and nothins came 
of It histead, George Alexander, the young and zealous actor who had 
just become manager of the St James’s Theatre, begged Wilde to 
write him a modem comedy. Wilde was quite agreeabk% but nothing 
happened. In the belief that cash would evoke inspiration, Alexander 
then insisted drat he should take ^loo in advance of royalties. Wilde 
was extreniely agreeable, took the money, spent it. aiid hoped for 
more, but did not write a line of the play, and whenever tL two 
happened to meet chatted away with entire composure about anv- 
t ling except w^t the actor-manager was bursting to ask him 
Alexander was that rare creature: an artist who was^also a man of 
busmess, or perhaps it would be truer to say tliat he was a man of 
business who was also an artist. He felt sure that Wilde could write 

X Txinf ™"ch more to the point, he felt sure 

d at Wilde could write a box-office success. The thought that so much 
cash and preside depended on the industry of the most indolent 
author he had ever come across maddened him, and at last the ex- 
plosion occurred. Some twenty years later Alexander rccaUcd it for 
my benefit: 

‘when am I going to see that play?’ 

My dear Alec, pu may see any play you wish to see. You have 
only to go to the theatre where it is being performed, and I a 
they wiii give you admirable seats/ 

'You know perfectly well the play I mean/ 

^How can 1 know if you keep it secret?^ 

The play you are writing for me/ 


i am sure 
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‘Oil, that ! My dear Alec, it isn’t written yet, so how can you pos- 
sibly see it?’ 

‘May I ask if you have started to write it?’ 

‘Not with pen and ink . . . no . . . but it is ail written in my head, and 
there I think we must leave it for the present.’ 

‘But don’t you want to make money?’ 

i much prefer money that is made for me . . , Ah, I was forgetting 
... yes ... I suppose I shall have to do sometliing. I owe you a hun- 
dred pounds.’ 

‘Oh, don’t worry about that!’ 

1 don’t.’ 

He found it quite impossible to write a play during the fashionable 
season, so he waited till the late summer of that year (1891), when he 
wrestled wdth liis theme in what he called a cottage near Lake Winder- 
mere. (It was probably a cottage of some twenty rooms.) Ail Ms plays 
w'erc written when he was on holiday, and the names of the leading 
characters were usually taken from the places where he had stayed or 
in the neighbourhood. None of his plays took more than three or 
four weeks of actual work to polish off, though he sometimes lazily 
lingered over them : they were his scrapbooks into which he put bits 
he could recall from his own conversation. He had a poor opinion 
of contemporary dramatists. It is the best play I ever slept through’, 
he said of a piece by Arthur Pinero, and of another playwright: 
‘There are tliree rules for writing plays. The first rule is not to write 
like Henry Arthur Jones; the second and third rules are the same.’ So 
he showed them how the job ought to be done, and in the autumn of 
1891 handed George Alexander Lady Windermere s Fan, which he 
described as ‘one of those modern drawing-room plays with pink 
lampshades’. In one reading Alexander spotted a winner, and, tliink- 
ing that Wilde would jump at the money, said he would be willing 
to buy the play outright for ,^1000. ‘I have so much confidence in 
your excellent judgement, my dear Alec, that I cannot but refuse your 
generous offer’, was the unexpected reply. His confidence was wholly 
justified, for he made £,7000 out of the original run. 

The rehearsals did not go as smootMy as Alexander had anticipated. 
Wilde entertained views of Ms own which conflicted wida the actors’, 
and stuck to them stubbornly. For example, at every rehearsal of 
Act 2 it was pointed out to him that die curtain could be brought 
down on sometliing more effective tlian the usual dramatic out- 
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burst. He treated the suggestion with disdain, and Alexander was 
galled by his ‘damned Irish obstinacy’. At last he consented to try a 
light ending, and rather to his annoyance foimd that it was a great 
improvement. Next, he declined to discuss die actor’s pica tliat die 
audience should be let into the secret of Mrs Erlynne’s identity early 
m die play; though after the first night he took the advice of hk 
friends, who said that die psychological interest of the second aa 
would be greatly increased by the disclosure, and in a letter to the 
press^ admitted that Alexander had ‘strongly held and urged’ tliis 
opinion before the production. The attitude he adopted to both of 
Alexander’s suggestions reveals his essential juvenility : he enjoyed the 
unreal rhetoric of the dramatic ‘curtain’, and he loved to ‘keep a 
secret’ from the audience. Proof that he had not been pleased with the 
rehearsals was indirectly supplied in a letter wliich he wrote to the 
Daily Telegraph on the morning of the day which saw the first per- 
formance of liis comedy. That paper liad misreported a speech wliich 
he Imd made when taking the chair at a meeting of the Playgoers’ 
Club According to the published account, he had said that tl^^tage 
was furnished with a set of puppets, but ‘What I really said was that 
the framg we call the stage was “peopled with either living actors or 
moving pup;^ts”, and I pomted out briefiy, of necessity, that the 
personality of the actor is often a source of danger in the perfect 
preseiitation of a work of art. It may distort. It may lead astray. It 
may be a discord m the tone or symphony. For anybody can act. 
Most people m England do nothing else.’ He went on to sav that ‘the 
actor s aim IS, or should be, to convert his own accidental personality 
into tne teal and essential t>erson;jliih\r nf tl lA 11 .. .1 
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Ariel was true Ariel, because so had she been made. Their gestures 
were quite sufficient, and the words that seemed to come from their 
little lips were spoken by poets who had beautiful voices. It was 
a delightful performance, and I remember it still with delight, 
though Miranda took no notice of the flowers I sent her after the 
curtain fell.* 

On the day before the production of his play Wilde asked Graham 
Robertson to go to a certain shop and order a green carnation, which 
he must wear at the first performance. 

‘A green carnation?* 

*No, I know there’s no such thing, but they grow them somehow 
at that shop. I want a lot of men to wear tliem tomorrow ~ it will 
annoy the public.* 

*But why annoy the public?* 

‘It likes to be annoyed. A young man on the stage* will wear a 
green carnation; people will stare at it and wonder. Then they will 
look round the house and see here and there more and more specks 
of mystic green. “This must be some secret symbol,** tliey will say: 
“wiiat on earth can it mean?** * 

‘And what does it mean?* 

‘Nothing whatever, but that is just what nobody will guess/ 

Lady Windermere s Fan was produced at the St James’s Theatre on 
20 February 1892, with Alexander as ‘Lord Windermere* and Marion 
Terry as ‘Mrs Erhmne*, and there was no doubt of its success from the 
start. Nothing to compare with it had been seen on the English stage 
since Sheridan’s The School for Scandal^ about 120 years before. Be- 
tween the acts on that first n^ght Richard Le Galliemie went up to the 
theatre bar and foimd Wilde in the midst of a group of young ad- 
mirers, over whom he towered head and shoulders. He left them for 
Le GaUienne. 

‘My dear Richard, where have you been? It seems as if we hadn’t 
met for years. Now tell me what you have been doing? Ah, Iremem- 
ber ... Yes ... You have pained me deeply, Richard.* 

1 pained you I How?* 

‘You have brought out a new book since I saw you last/ 

‘Web, what of it?* 

‘You have treated me very badly in your book, Richard.* 

‘I treated you badly ! You must be confusing my book with some- 
* Ben Webster in the part of ^Cecil Graham*. 
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account of his msolent effrontery’. Or, possibly, a rumour had 
reached them that, in reply to someone’s statement that all the drama- 
tic critics could be bought, Wilde had said: ‘Perhaps you are right. 
But judging from their appearance, most of them cannot be at all 
expensive.’ Brother Willie wrote a disparaging notice of the play, 
but this may have been because one of Oscar’s remarks had been 
repeated to liini: ‘Relations are a tedious lot of people who don’t 
know how to live or when to die.’ Oscar was a little put out by 
Willie’s hostility, but he was too busy enjoying himself to give it 
serious consideration. ‘After a good dinner one can forgive anybody, 
even one’s own relations,’ be remarked. 

The new comedy was the talk of the town, and the epigrams in it 
were quoted everywhere. ‘I suppose there are wittier men than the 
mtliorofLady Windermere s Fan , said the author of Lady Windermere's 
Fan, ‘but if so I have never met one.’ A friend stopped him in the 
street and asked how the play wsls going. ‘Capitally,’ he replied: 1 
am told that Royalty is turned away nightly.’ Such was the craze it 
created that Charles Brookfield and James Glover wrote a musical 
travesty of it entitled The Poet and the Puppets, in wliich Wilde was 
caricatured by name. On hearing diis, he appealed to the licenser of 
plays and insisted that Brookfield should read the libretto to him. 
With his invariable good nature he punctuated the reading with 
such phrases as ‘Delightful 1’ ‘Charming, my old friends !’ ‘Exquisite !’ 
etc. He refused to let them use the name ‘Oscar’ but raised no objec- 
tion to ‘O’Flalierty’, and, as he showed them to the door, he said 
1 feel, however, that I have been ... well ... Brookfield, what is the 
word? ... what is the thing you call it in your delightfully epigram- 
matic stage English, eh? ... Oh, yes! ... delightfuUy spoofed!’ The 
travesty appeared at the Comedy Theatre in May; and a month later 
Oscar Wilde was again in the news. 

After finishing his comedy the previous autumn he had gone to 
Paris and had there written a one-act play based on an episode in the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark. Flaubert had already decked the legend 
of Salome in impeccable prose and Wilde decided to write his drama 
ill French. The story had been in his mind for some time, and over 
lunch one day he told it to some French writers in greater detail than 
usual. Then he returned to bis lodgings at 29 Boulevard dcs Capu- 
cines, and, as a blank book happened to be lying on the tabic, he 
thought he might as well use it up by writing what he had just been 
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speaking. If the blank book had noc been tnere on t 
never have dreamed of doing it. I should not have 
one, he stated. No blank book can hai 
tile history of art. He wrote with his usus 
probably in English, and suddenly beca: 
tween ten and eleven at night. He went 
Grand Cafe nearby, and asked the leader 
sometliing in harmony with his thoughts, 
woman dancing with her bare feet in 
craved for and slaink The leader of the < 
to such tlioughts, rose to the occasion, and, 
played such terrifying music that the 
ceased and the listeners looked a. 

Read slight surprise* for ^blanched faces’ 
story may be taken as true. 

We do not know for < 

in English or French, but we i 

obvious influence of the Song of Soloi 
sages and because in the first flush of 
write in English. Also we know that 
return from Paris, George Curzon 
Oscar said that he was 
Fran^ais, and that he 
Everyone promised 
Minister.* This suggests that Wilde 
play laboriously i _ 

Flaubert, his drama shows the 
tlien being acclaimed as 
account of his total lack of resembTancr 
wrote symbolical dramas, < * 
been seen on the stage, with a rj 
haunting bailadic effect. It is 
garded his Salotnc a$ a fatt d' 
giieer reason he had turned 

* Ctirzon and Wilde had b 
many afternoons in Oscar’s n 
prophesied a great career R>r i 
of India, but just missed being 
between the election and his h< 
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not been there on the table I should 

e sent out to buy 

ve caused more trouble ia 
:d speed and concentration, 
ime aware that it was bel 
went to get some food at the 
of the orchestra to plav 
wliich -^-: • ^ 

the blood of 
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a man she has 

^ i accustomed 
according to Wilde, 
conversation in the restaurant 
with blanched faces’. 
s’, and everything else in this 

certain whetlxer that first draft was written 
may suspect the former, because of the 
)mon on some of the longer pas- 
inspiration he would naturally 
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gave a breakfast-party at which 
wntuig a play in French to be acted at the 
was ambitious of being a French Academician, 
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into French. More than the Bible, much more tlian 
— e influence of Maeterlinck, who was 
die Belgian Shakespeare, presumably on 
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qmte unlike anything that had previously 
igid simplicity of language and a 
perfectly clear that Wilde at first re- 
espnt, as a slight parable which for some 

mto a play, which for some equally queer 
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reason he had turned into French; and in the company of friends he 
would parody it, quoting with a laugh : ‘Who are those wdld beasts 
howling? They arc the Jews discussing their religion^ and stressing 
the absurdity of the phrase ‘And I will give you a flower, Narraboth, 
a little green flowerh though Charles Ricketts assured liim tliat some 
flowers really w^ere green. Later, however, when Maeterlinck and 
other French writers praised it with enthusiasm, while the English 
critics condemned it with ferocity, he went to the opposite extreme 
and claimed that it was a poetic and dramatic masterpiece. 

Having shown it to several Frenchmen, who made a few sugges- 
tions and corrections, some of which he adopted, he read it to Sarah 
Bernhardt at her request. She at once expressed a wish to play the 
leading part, and incidentally made two sage comments: 'Mais cest 
heraldiquc; on dirait unc fresque\ and ‘Lc mot doit tomher comme une perk 
sur un disque d&mstal; pas de motwements rapides^ de gestes stylises\ She 
determined to produce it in London and took the Palace Theatre for 
that purpose. Wilde was full of ideas. 1 should like everyone on the 
stage to be in yellow,* said he. Someone mentioned that the sky 
should be violet. ‘A violet sky ... yes ... I never drought of that. 
Certainly a violet sky . . . and then, in place of an orchestra, braziers of 
perfume. Think: die scented clouds rising and partly veiling the stage 
from time to time ... a new perfume for each emotion.’ The rehearsals 
had been in progress for diree weeks when, in June 1892, the Lord 
Cliamberlain, acting on an ancient law that had been passed to sup- 
press Catholic mystery plays, refused his licence on die ground that 
the play introduced biblical characters. The success of Wilde’s first 
play had gone to his head, and he behaved like a pampered infant to 
whom something has suddenly and inexplicably been denied. That it 
was liis own fault added to his exasperation. He should have applied 
for a licence before Sarah Bernhardt began to make her plans, and 
lie must have known that there was a grave risk of refusal. Sarah, who 
had not die least notion that anything stood in the way of her pro- 
duction, and would not have moved a step if she had, was higlily in- 
digtiant wnth die Censor, furious because she bad wasted so much 
time, trouble, and money, and angry with Wilde, who was already 
angry with himself, which made him doubly angry with everyone 
else. He went to a dinner at the Authors’ Club and spoke on the sub- 
ject. ‘He was full of indignation and unbosomed his troubles at great 
lengdi/ Eden PhiJlpotts writes to me; ‘then turned his back on the 
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assembly and departed/ It was an example of pure wounded esotism 
without any thought ofanytliing but liis personal grievance. A plunin' 
pale, beavy-jowled man in evening dress with violets in his button^ 
hole, and only one smarting thought in liis mind. On his departure' 
amusement ra^er than sympathy appeared to be indicated by tho'e 
who had heard him. Had he adopted a different line of approach his 
very genume grievance with an idiotic attitude to art would have 
found everybody on his side, of course. But those who pity them- 
selves so much are apt to lose the sympathy of dieir neighbours. He 
complained to friends and acquaintances tliat every single dramatic 
critic except Archer in The Worldh^d approved the Censor’s action 
and that not one actor had protested against what was really an instJt 
to die stage,^ not even Irving, who is always prating about the art 
of the aaor. He amplified this in a published interview: 

*>, apparently regards the stage as the lowest of ail the 

to r, Ve i acting as a vulgar thing. The painter is allowed 

to take his subjects where he chooses ... the sculptor is equally free 
And tlie writer, the poet - he also is quite free . . . But there is a^Censorl 
ship over the stage and acting; and the basis of that Censorship is to 
while vulgar subjects may be put on the stage and acted, whife everv- 
thing that IS mean and low and shameful in life can be portrayed bV 

twLT “w- ^ to present under artistic contoonl 

he g.eat and ennobling subjects taken from the Bible. The insult in the 
suppresnon ofSalomS is an insult to the stage as a form of a^ JiLtt 

For the first tune in his life he completely lost liis sense of humour 

and widiit lt«senseofproportion,forheannounced quite scriouslyin’ 

a I aris journal, Le G««/efr, that he intended to beconm a Frenchman; 


My resolution is deliberately taken. Since it is impossible to have 
® England, I shall transfer myseffto anoth 
fatherland, of which I have long been enamoured ... Lre ^oHet 

“n dlhf . . . Of course I do no^ den 

that Englishmen possess certain practical qualities; but. as I am an arti 

these qualities «e not those which I admire. Moreo;er I am not i 
present an Enghsliman. I am an Irishman, which is by no means th 
me tog. No doubt I have English friends to whom I am 

of toot’ ^ iove them. There is a great det 

The^Lto^Britof ^ very justly find fault with 

rne typical Bnton is Tartuffe seated m his shop behind the countei 

There are numerous exceptions, but they only prove the rule.’ 
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WiUe’s threat tliat he was about to change his nationality gave 
Punch a good subject for a cartoon, and incited William Watson to 
satirical lines, concerning wliich Oscar remarked: 'There is not 
enough fire in William Watson’s poetry to boil a tea-kettle.’ In a few 
weeks his humour returned to his rescue, and he altered his pro- 
gramme, for the anti-artistic and narrow-minded English were still 
crowding to see Lady Windermere s Fan; and, recognizing that he had 
judged them harslily, he revised his opinion of the country, taking a 
wider and more indulgent view: 'England is Caliban for nine months 
of tbe year, and TartufFe for the other three.’ 

The French version of Salome wms published in Paris in February 
1893. Exactly a year later an English translation appeared m London, 
and tbe critics got the opportunity for which they had been waiting, 
but whether they displayed more of Caliban or TartufFe is a nice 
question. The publisher was Jolin Lane, who brought out several 
of Wilde’s books, and most of the works of the advanced literary 
movement of die nineties. He drove very hard bargains with his 
young authors, sometimes with the help of a good lunch at the 
Reform Club, a careful selection of wines enabling him to arrange 
contracts agreeable to liimself He told Richard Le Gallienue that, 
though he disliked Wilde personally, such was the magic of the man’s 
voice and conversation that he was afraid of transacting any business 
wdth him, knowing that he would be charmed into getting the worst 
of the bargain. The cellar of die Reform Club being useless in the cir- 
cumstances, liis partner Elkin Mathews was present whenever Wilde 
called to discuss business, and thus reinforced the firm did its best. 
On his part, Wilde did not like Lane, and, to put him in his place, 
named the valet in The Importance of Being Earnest after him. 

At the author’s request, Lord Alfred Douglas did an English trans- 
lation from the French original. Wilde did not like it, and when 
Aubrey Beardsley, who claimed that he could make an ideal trans- 
lation, begged to be allowed to do it, Wilde gave way. But he 
thorouglily disliked Beardsley’s version and said he would rather use 
the one by Douglas, who thereupon gave him permission to make 
what alterations he pleased, but added that his own name as translator 
bad better not appear if the text was not Iris. Wilde made some 
alterations, and dedicated the play in its English form to ] 3 ouglas, 
whose name appeared as translator, though he never considered tbe 
published version as bis work. 
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Meaawhile, Robert Ross had persuaded Wilde to let Aubrey 
Beardsley do the illustrations, which Wilde disliked almost as much 
as he had disliked the same artist's translation, saying to one friend 
‘They are too Japanese, wliile my play is Byzantine', and to another 
They are like the naughty scribbles a precocious schoolboy makes 
on the margins of his copybooks', and to a third ‘They are cruel and 
evil, and so like dear Auljrey, who has a face like a silver hatchet, 
with grass-green hair.' He had some ground for complaint, as ‘dear 
Aubrey' had caricatured him in. several of the .drawings, and the 
animalistic quality of Beardsley's work did not suit the liicratic 
quality of Wilde's. People looked for evil in Beardsley’s pictures, 
and, having evil in themselves, they naturally found it; but Wilde's 
play suffered from the connexion because the positions of dramatist 
and draftsman were reversed, the play being used to illustrate the 
illustrations. The two did not like one another, possibly because in 
certain respects they were alike. Both were arrogant, disdaining criti- 
cism, despising the bourgeois. Beardsley copied Wilde's dandyism, 
and his remark that he had caught a cold bv leavino- the 
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numbers, after which William Watson informed the editor, Henry 
Harland, and the publisher, Jolni Lane, that they must choose between 
Ills poems and Beardsley's illustrations. They did not hesitate for a 
moment, but came down handsomely on the side of poetry and 
respectability : Beardsley was sacked, and the fifth number, already in 
the press and containing more of his work, was withdrawn. The 
Yellow Book ‘turned grey in a single night' when Beardsley left it. 
and lingered on for nine more issues, feeble and reputable to the last. 
Arthur Symons, an unorthodox critic, left it too, and with Beardsley 
started The Samy the following year. This ran for eight numbers, 
and might just as well have been called the Beardsley^ for he was, if 
not the life and soul, at least the body and death of it. 

Oscar did not care for The Yellow Book, calling it ‘horrid', ‘loath- 
some', ‘did!’, ‘a great failure', and ‘not yellow at all'. When Charles 
Ricketts praised it, he said ‘My dear boy, do not say nice false things 
about The Yellow Book. I bought it at the station, but before I had 
cut all the pages I threw it out of my carriage window. Suddenly the 
train stopped and the guard, opening the door, said “Mr Wilde, you 
have dropped The Yellow Book** What was to be done? In the han- 
som, with the subtlety of the poet, I cunningly hid it under the 
cushions and paid my fare . . . When came a loud knocking at the front 
door, and the cabby appearing, said “Mr Wilde, you have forgotten 
The Yellow Book*** As for the illustrator, he made a remark similar to 
one that had already proved effective with Frank Harris: ‘Yes, dear 
Aubrey is always too Parisian; he cannot forget that he has been to 
Dieppe ... once.’ 

But The Yelloiv Book was still in the future when Herbert Beer- 
hohm Tree asked Wilde if he might produce the successor to Lady 
Windermere* s Fan. Tree, unlike Alexander, was more of an artist than 
a business-man, though in 1892 he had already been the successful 
manager of the Haymarket Theatre for five years, and was to remain 
diere another five before building an imposing edifice for liimself. 
Her Majesty's Theatre, just across the way. As an actor too he was the 
opposite of Alexander, who specialized in ‘straight', ‘romantic juven- 
ile', and ‘gentlemen' parts, performurg them in a polished but unin- 
spired manner (‘He doesn't act on the stage: he behaves', said Wilde), 
wlidle Tree was utterly unsuited to anything in that line and made his 
big successes in ‘character’ parts of a weird, fantastic, comic, macabre, 
machiavellian, sinister, and sometimes repellent order. Altliough he 
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had already played several ‘straight’ parts in what can only be caU^H 
crooked manner, he was clearly not the actor for a witty and 
^bonan anstocrat^m a fashionable drawing-room comedy and 
ddt told him so. As Herod m my Salom<<, you woiUd be ad Jmble 
As a peer of the rea^ m my latest dramatic device, pray forgive me 
if I do not see you.’ Tree, who gave me these details Jls ! ° 

Md at last Wilde, who had found Alexander a little tryinrgood’ 
naturedly consented. It must here be stated that, after his miforL !' 
experience widi Mary Anderson over The Duchess of Padua wSe 
never tvrote a play witli a definite actor or actress L 
particular part, and m tliat respect he was being quite truthful if! 
trifle pompous, when he said to Vincent O’Sullivan ‘I never writ! 
plays for anyone. I write plays to amuse myself After, if people want 
to aa m them, I sometimes allow them to do so.’ ^ 

Tree had known Wilde for some years and revelled in his wit and 
i, ^ was foreign to the temperament and beyond 'tlw 

mtcllecmal scope of Alexander. Himself a personality o/a rather 
exotic kmd, an actor in private life who loved to amaJe people td 
amuse them, a bit of a dandy and a hou uwcur, Tree saw ii! Wilde aU 
his own qmdities magnified and perfected, plus a genius fo7self 
expression which he lacked; and he would willingly\ave given all 
bs success as an aaor m excliange for Wilde’s success as a talker His 
good-iuture, boyishness, %ht-heartedness, and mienviousness 2 

s r '°r 

itfce^ose iJilTT oSneSrtTbu"; 

iifcc those of EUen Terry, Wilfred Scawen Blunt, and Charles Rick 

celcbmtp ^ i ™ Garrick Club to 

SS butT "%ht 
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Oscar tliouglit of him, he certainly never said anything disparaging 
about him, though I do not fancy that he vastly admired Ins acting. 
But he thought him what he was - a thoroughly good unphilistine 
chap. 1 have always loved Tree’s memory in remembrance of his 
respect for Oscar/ 

A Woman of No Importance was written for the most part at Babba- 
combe, Torquay, in a house lent to the author by Lady Mount 
Temple for the summer season of 1892. Tree was touring the pro- 
vinces that autumn, and Wdde spent three days with him and his 
wife ill Glasgow, talking, planning, laughing, eating, and drinking - 
partridges, oysters, and champagne, according to Mrs Tree, who 
adds that, as soon as everything was settled and the play practically 
cast, ‘the glamour of him as a guest palled a little, and I remember 
how glad we were, Herbert and I, when some smart invitation re- 
called him.’ Or was it only 1 ’ and not Herbert? Wives are not usually 
partial to male friends who absorb the interest of their husbands. The 
rehearsals went swimmingly, and Tree could hardly contain his ad- 
miration for an author who, when a portion of die script needed 
revision, ‘retired into a corner of the theatre and shortly emerged 
with a completely new scene bristling with wit and epigram’. A play 
by Henry Arthur Jones was in its last week at the theatre, and one 
morning a rehearsal of the new piece was interrupted by a terridc 
crash. Wilde was equal to the emergency: ‘Pray do not be alarmed 
ladies and gentlemen. The crash you have just heard is merely some 
of Mr Jones’s dialogue that has fallen flat.’ 

Wdde and the Trees, with their friends, made a lively luncheon- 
party most days at the Continental Hotel in Lower Regent Street, and 
Wilde told them the stories of plays he intended to write: H Florentine 
Tragedy and La Sainte Conrtisane. One actor in the cast, Fred Terry, 
who was playing ‘Gerald Arbuthnot’, resented the author’s advice. 
He w^as acting the part as a man of the world, and Wilde wanted 
him to be a liigh-spirited youth. Terry did not agree, and became 
irritable : 

‘Oil, well, you know, Mr Wilde, you can lead a horse to the water, 
but you can’t make him drink.’ 

‘No, Terry. But you have a circus. In that circus is a ring. A horse 
enters the ring ajid approaches a trough of water. The ringmaster 
cracks his whip and says “Drink!” and the horse drinks. That horse, 
Terry, is the actor.’ 
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gizing for being, as sbe thought, a bad rehearser, that no author had 
ever been so nice to her except Mr Wilde/ From something Lewis 
Waller told me, Wilde seems to have been if anything too nice. 
Waller was a robust actor, ideally suited to heroic romantic roles, and 
in course of time played Shakespeare’s Hotspur and Henry V unsiir- 
passably, with such splendour of declamation that anyone who saw 
liim in them could never thereafter read the plays without seeing and 
hearing him again. Wilde perceived this quality long before it ap- 
peared in public, and in a later play gave him a chance to suggest it; 
but when Waller was chosen to act Tree’s part in A Woman of No 
Importance for a tour of the provinces, Wilde had nothing to do 
with it, and only attended one rehearsal at Waller’s urgent request. 
After it was over, and Wilde had complimented the entire compatiy, 
Waller, who did not feel at all happy in his part, took him aside and 
asked: 

*Have you any criticism to make?’ 

*None, my dear Lewis, none.’ 

1 mean about any individual performance?* 

‘Why cavil at a part when the whole is so charming?’ countered 
Wilde. 

‘Any criticism at all would be helpful.’ 

‘Notliing I might say could possibly improve such a finished 
representation.’ 

‘That may be taken in two ways,’ objected Waller. 

‘I won’t quarrel over the number.’ 

‘Am I good in my part?’ asked Waller desperately. 

‘Admirable.’ 

‘But does tlie part suit me?’ 

‘You make it suit you.’ 

‘Please tell me what you think. I shall be grateful, and I can stand 
anytliing.’ 

‘I think you are so good’, replied Wilde, ‘that no one except my- 
self will know that tiie part was not written for you. . . . But between 
ourselves, my dear fellow, I long to see you as Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes. . . , Now come and have supper witli me, I long for that 
too,’ 

An interesting sidelight on Wilde’s liberality is supplied by W, H. 
Leverton, for many years box-office manager of the Haymarket 
Theatre. Wilde, it appears, never asked ‘complimentary’ seats but 
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always bought those for his friends and Inmself, insisting on special 
vouchers bemg wntten out for Irinr on cardboard tickets ‘If iTot 
Charing poss Station and pay a penny to go to Westminster ^ 
a nicer ticket thm if I bought one of your ten-and-sixpenny stalls ’lie 

stalls m the best positions. Tree wanted to know who was <.0^7^ 
sit in them. Do you drink, my dear Herbert, that I am going to fub 
mu the names of my friends for your approval?’ asked wide in a 
l^y manner Tree excused hm^^ drat some of 

WiJdc friends might already have seats marked out for them, and 

he did not wish these to be duplicated. After some discussion thev 
reached a compromise. ^ussion tiity 

A Woman of No Importance first appeared at the Theatre Roval 
„„ April 4 . „.ccc"„S 

Wmdemeres Pan. The critics had complained that in die earlier 
comedy the action of the play had been held up while the characters 
dehveied dremselves ot epigrams. But ‘English critics always confuse 
action of a play wiA the incidents of a melodrama,’ said Wilde 
wrote the first act of A Woman of No Importance in answer to the 
critics who said that Lady Windermere’s Fan lacked action. In the S 
m quesnon there was absolutely no action at all. It was a perfect act ’ 
The critics were duly irritated and the audience were dioroughk 
exhdarated. Tbeycould have gone on listening for ever to the abSnt 
^idcd Lady Hrastanton’, who says of ‘Lord IlIingwortlT; ‘I was in 
hopes he would have married Lady Kelso. But I Meve he said her 
frilly was too large. Or was it her feet? I forget which.’ And die 
mterchanges between ‘Lord Ilhngworth’ and ‘Mrs Allonby’ kept Z 
lioiise 111 a State of aniniatiori: ^ ^ 


LordlUiugworth (not wishing to follow the rest of the party indoors). 
Mrs Allonby: It ends with Revelations. 


Tlmnderous applause and cries of ‘author’ at the close of the plai 
bought a large man, who was sitting in a box in full view o/the 
^idicnce, to his feet. In ckar tones, wliich were heard in cvei; prtt 
the theatre he amioimced: Ladies and Gentlemen: I regret to iforn 

Oscar Wilde, he was m a position to know. Much fehktion was in 
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progress beliind the scenes, and when Wilde joined the happy throng 
in Tree’s dressing-room such words as hnarvelloush \niic]uc\ ‘wonder- 
fur, and ‘great’ were being bandied about. Author and actor con- 
gi-atiiiated each other. Tlien: 

1 shall always regard you as the best critic of my plays/ said Wilde 
fervently, 

‘But I have never criticized your plays/ said Tree reproachfully. 

‘That’s why/ said Wilde complacently. 

Tree had been unexpectedly good in die part of ‘Lord illingwortl/, 
a character wliich represents one side of the dramatist’s nature, and 
says many tilings that Wilde himself had not only spoken in the past 
but had already given to ‘Lord Henry Wotton’ in Dorian Gray. The 
part had a strange effect on Tree, wdio came in time to identify him- 
self with it, retaining to the end of liis life, both in wit and manner, a 
distinct resemblance to the original. Even at that time Wilde noted it: 
‘Ah, every day dear Herbert becomes de plm en phis Oscarise; it is a 
wonderful case of Nature imitating Art/ 

In February 1893, just before starting rehearsals at the Haymarket, 
Wilde was again staying in Lady Mount Temple’s house at Babba- 
combe, and wondering wiietlier to write another play in his Salomi 
vein which he had already entitled La Sainte Courtisane. This was a 
favourite story, related by him to many people m varying styles, and 
at last, probably in 1893, he began to put it into dramatic form, 
though it was never quite finished. Early in 1895 Charles Ricketts 
asked liim how it was progressing. He laughed: ‘Yes, yes, she con- 
tinues to say wonderful tilings, but the Anchorite always remains 
mute, I admit her words are quite unanswerable. I think I sliall have 
to indicate his replies by stars or asterisks.’ The play was an expansion 
of liis theory, previously put forward in The Portrait of Mr W. H., 
that the moment you convince someone else of a truth you become 
sceptical of it yourself. The almost completed drama was entrusted to 
Ada Leverson at the time of Wilde’s trial. She restored it to him in 
Paris in the year 1897; whereupon he left the manuscript in a cab, 
and, when breaking the news to Ross, said that a cab was a very 
proper place for it. In 1911 I heard Tree tell the story which he had 
heard from Wilde several times; but as Wilde told it quite differently 
on each occasion Tree’s version must be regarded as the bare plot of 
the fable, unilluminated by the quaint digressions and unadorned by 
die jewelled language of the narrator’s fancy; 
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It IS true: when you convert someone else to your own fp.'fJ, 
p laps It IS necessary to live alone in a cave in order to be a vf' 

without and called him by his name. And after she hS^rf 
times he came for* and demandei r£on for S “ 

Ae told him that she was daughter S' aTrear S ?™“- 

regard her and made answer that there was only one Kimr wh . a 

died upon *e cross; and that there was only one love theTo ’ rf r / 

and he spoke with scorn of the body, and of earthlv he T ^ 

human passions, and of the tilings ofLs world Arfo^rl^ 

story of the Son of God, who had lived ->nd j 

other men could be made to understand Cod a"* d^^^^ ^i ^ 

as he spoke his voice gmw ten^^ ^d I 

his eyes rested upon the kine-’s da'no-I t ^ ^ possession of liim, and 

beautifol- and hFu a ^ ® * daughter, and he saw that she was verv 

bill wfo? SJ* xr ~- 

^gs and pit£hL^eti°tters*^f thf I f ’'d°d^*^ 

apparel and the snlend ® /[ ® P®^*'^** die costliness of her 

and she had denied herSf uotfo'^'^^^®^* Nothing had been denied her, 
ins the Hermit shj had £c dS t 

»d » mS.; S?,S. “ of ‘“»«y ■nJ ta, 

for Che ffo"ori“s the Hermit began to yearn 

ence of the pleasures one aa^'^T *’ * 3 t without experi- 

after the body of the kino.’s d^*^T sacrifice. And he lusted 

you to Alexandria and ^ ®“d: “I will come with 

"Nay” fhers^;^ io^ of the Seven Sins.” 

His Son was true. I k^ow 

with you to Alexandria.” “Then [ sM eo 31^*" ^ 

And he would not be persuaded. ® 

So the king’s daughter, who had come to tempt the holy man and 
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by him had been converted, remained in the desert; while the hoiy man, 
who had renounced this world until the king’s daughter had revealed 
its delights, journeyed to Alexandria/ 

At diis point Wilde would pause, the story over; but if in die 
mood, he would add: 'She, I regret to say, died of starvation. He, I 
fear, died of debauchery. That is what comes of trying to convert 
people.' 

The extraordinary financial success of Iiis two comedies had a most 
unfortunate effect on Oscar Wilde. ‘We need greater virtues to sus^ 
tain good than evil fortune,' says La Rochefoucauld, and Wilde, 
emotionally unripened, did not possess them. He behaved like a boy 
who has just been let out of school with as much money as he wants, 
die run of the town, a latchkey, no responsibilities, and no parental or 
magisterial prohibitions of any kind whatever. Just as the boy would 
go from cafd to confectioner, swilling and gorging to his stomach's 
content, so did Oscar spend most of his time between the Savoy 
Hotel, Kettner's, and the Cafe Royal, eating, drinking, smoking, 
sleeping, talking; but, unlike tlie boy, watching himself and the 
pageant of life, commenting on himself and the people around him, 
with diat richness of humour and acuteness of perception which sprang 
from his still-developing intellectual powers. ‘To become the spec- 
tator of one's own life is to escape the suffering of life', said he, and 
he continued to escape it until the boy-actor in him ousted the adult- 
spectator and insisted on taking the centre of the stage. When he 
spoke of ‘that inordinate passion for pleasure which is the secret of 
remaining young' he meant, without being altogether aware of it, 
that only die young have an inordinate passion for pleasure ; and at the 
age of forty he luxuriated in the gratifications which he had coveted 
at the age of fourteen. 

At first he enjoyed it all with his habitual gaiety, and an additional 
gusto due to freedom from financial care. A hansom cab, engaged 
for the day, called for him at about eleven in the morning. Dressed 
in a frock-coat, carrying a cane, and wearing a top-liat, be stepped 
into it and drove to a florist in Burlington Arcade, where he bought 
a large buttonhole for himself and a smaller one for his driver. Then 
there would be a call or two to pay, lunch at the Cafe Royal, and 
more calls. After dressing for dinner, wliich he would have at the 
Savoy or elsewhere, he might drop in to see an act of his play, confer 
an epigram on some acquaintance, and go to a party and a late sup- 
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fpentth^ightAMltxpl°lLTTtr~^^^^ 

forgotten tlte number of liis ho^use^ and was nor 
street, tltough be believed 

rooms were changed to suit his taste, he woidd tell rfrlLTb^tr® 
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the Ime at race-meetings, perhaps because conversation was liable to 
be suspended while the horses were in aaion. 

His fame crossed the Channel, and for once in a way Parisian 
society lionized a British writer. He was invited everywhere; the 
French newspapers were full of liis sayings and doings; and the 
periodicals which speciahzed in fashions found the velvet and flowered 
satin waistcoats wliich he wore beneath his frock-coat rather loudh 
Toulouse-Lautrec did a pastel of him, and William Rotlienstein 
painted him wearing a red waistcoat against a background of gold. 
It is a lovely landscape, my dear Will. When I sit to you again, you 
must do a real portrait* was Oscar *s comment. ‘From cab to cab, 
from cafe to cafe, from salon to salon, he moved with the lazy gait of 
a stout man who is rather weary,* reports Henri de Regnier. ‘He car- 
ried on his correspondence by means of telegrams, and his conversa- 
tion by means of apologues. He passed from a luncheon with Mon- 
sieur Barres to a dinner with Monsieur Moreas, for he was curious 
about ail kinds of thoughts and manners of thinking . . . Nothing dis- 
turbed his stolid bearing, his smiling serenity, and his mocking beati- 
tude.’ Whenever he spoke of liis own works he said that the writing 
of bis comedies was far too easy, and he only attached importance to 
Dorian Gray and Salome, at both of which he had laboured. He did 
not sympatliize with the anti-Semitism which Was making itself felt 
in certain sections of Parisian society ; and although he described 
Jewish moneylenders as ‘gentlemen who breathe tlirough their noses 
and make you pay dirough yours\ he neverdieless thought that hos- 
tility to Jews was Vulgar and ungrateful: they are the only people 
who lend money*. 

He still preferred the society of artists to that of any other class, 
and was always ready to help those in need. Charles Conder, invari- 
ably hard-up, was hawking his painted fans round Paris and selling 
diem for what he could get. ‘Dear Conder !* said Wilde. ‘With what 
exquisite subtlety he goes about persuading someone to give Inm a 
hundred francs for a fan, for which he was fully prepared to pay 
three hundred.* It gave him pleasure to pretend diat he had never 
made money out of liis stories : ‘While the first editions of most classi- 
cal authors are those coveted by bibliophiles, it is the second editions 
of my books that are the true rarities, and even the British Museum 
has not been able to secure copies of most of them.* And when he 
discussed the publication of liis next tale or poem, he said that there 
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would be five hundred signed copies for particular friends, six copies 
for the general public, and one copy for America. He was now the 
recipient of so many letters that he frequently left them unopened 
unless he recognized the handwriting, and he never apologized for 
tardy answers on the score of work: % am a wretch not to h.2.vc 
answered sooner - but I have no excuse, so you will forgive me/ One 
evening Wilde dined at a restaurant with a friend who was accom- 
panied by his misu-ess, an excessively ugly woman who managed 
somehow to convert her defect into a distinction. Immediately she 
was introduced to Wilde she asked him: 'Dites-moU monsieur, si je ne 
suis pas la femme ta plus hide h Patis?^ Vot once in his life, said Wilde 
in recounting the story, he was able to please a woman merely by 
telling her the truth: "Mais, madame, dans tout le mondeP He was always 
at liis happiest in Paris, and never left it without regret. ‘The great 
superiority of France over England’, he declared, ‘is that in France 
every bourgeois wants to be an artist, whereas in England every 
artist wants to be a bourgeois.’ This is probably a rosy view of the 
French bourgeois, of whom Wilde knew as little as the average alien 
visitor, but it expressed his sense of feeling at home in France. ‘When 
one is content one is silent’, he said, ‘and nowhere is one more con- 
tent dian at Paris. If the evidence of his friends is anything to go by, 
he was only silent when asleep; but here again the statement expressed 
his sense of being at peace in Paris. 

Two years of this kind of life produced a personality very different 
from die one his friends had known in the eighties. ‘In this world 
diere are only two ^ tragedies’, he had said before prosperity trans- 
fornied him. ‘One is not getting what one wants, and the other is 
getting it. The last is much the worst, the last is a real tragedy.' By 
1894 he had got what he had wanted, and the tragedy had overtaken 
him* I like persons better than principles, and I like persons widi no 
principles better than anything else in the world’ was another sayiiig 
of die period before success enabled him to act upon it. Now he 
surrounded himself with a crowd of parasitic young disciples, who 
followed him about everywhere, singing his praises, repeating his 
sayings, eating and drinking at his expense, and receivhig cheques, 
cigarette-cases, tie-pins, and what-not in return for their flattery and 
admiration. He took offence at criticism, and even resented honest 
advice. He displayed an abnormal arrogance, and liis attitude to 
everyone who did not praise , him or please him was lordly and dis- 
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iaiiifiJ. This was not the mere egoism of the artist, which, as Charles 
Ricketts acutely observed, ‘is less profound than the covert vanity of 
the plain man, who has done nothing and feels secure in his borrowed 
opinions/ It was the megalomania of a dictator, closely resembling 
tbe absurd vanity of a spoilt child. As he became more prosperous, he 
became more preposterous, and the hatred of him which bla2ed fordi 
in the spring of 1895 and pursued him for the rest of his life was in 
some measure the product of the three years between Lady Winder-- 
meres Fan and The Importance of Being Earnest, when Society fawned 
on him, while secretly envious of his success, annoyed by his assump- 
tion and condescension, and enraged by his insolent independence of 
thought and behaviour. 

‘The basis of literary friendship is mixing the poisoned bowl*, he 
once said, and this would partly account for the fact that he made few 
literary friendships; but the curious thing about Wilde is that in the 
nineties he had not a single literary fiiend of his own age whose in- 
! tellectual stature and artistic accomplishment could compare for a 
moment with his, which suggests that he had' come to see liimself as a 
unique phenomenon, as one who stood apart from the literary world 
of Ms time, and was above criticism. True, he asked the advice of 
yoimg authors, but this was an act of patronage, and such advice 
[ could only be tendered in a spirit of reverence for the master. Adula- 
^ tion was what he craved for and increasingly obtained from the young 
men who were either dazzled by his brilliance or delighted by his 
dinners. As for his contemporaries, he told them what they ought to 
think and never listened to their opinions or deigned to consider 
whether they had any. Meeting Conan Doyle in the street one day 
he asked ‘Have you seen my latest play?* ‘No.* *Ah, you must go. It 
is wonderful. It is genius/ Doyle noticed the extraordinary change in 
him, and thought he had gone mad. Another incident could not have 
occurred a few years earlier, though its victim was a wealthy and 
objectionable foreigner who, according to Wilde, had come to 
London with the intention of founding a salon and had only suc- 
ceeded in opening a saloon, and whose pastry, we learn from the 
same source, was preferable to his poetry, ‘It was on a Sunday after- 
noon*, Allan Ayneswortli tells me; ‘the rain was teeming down, and 
we were waiting in front of diis man*s residence for the door to be 
opened, as we had all been invited to lunch. There were six of us, if 
I remember aright: Arthur Cecil, Comey Grain, George Grossmith, 
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everyone's property, and Wilde himself, who could invent a dozen 
a day, attached no significance to them. Mrs Bancroft once said to 
liiin that the leading situation in one of his comedies reminded her 
of the great scene in a play by Scribe. ‘Taken bodily from it, dear 
lady/ he admitted. ‘Why not? Nobody reads nowadays.’ The origin- 
ality of a writer is shown in liis treatment of a story that may be as 
old as the hills, as the majority of stories are, and Wilde was the most 
individual British dramatist between Shakespeare and Shaw. 

During Tree’s absence in America the Hayniarket Theatre had 
been taken by Lewis Waller and H. H. Morell, and Wilde, now more 
than ever incapable of enduring the advice and criticism of George 
Alexander, allowed Waller to produce his new play. Unfortunately, 
as it appeared in the sequel, the only two actors who really disliked 
him were in the cast, though he was blithely unaware of their hostility. 
Charles Hawtrey was chosen to play ‘Lord Goring’, a character into 
which Wilde put a good deal of liimseif, a wit, a dandy, whose in- 
dolence, irresponsibility, and sound common sense reflect similar 
qualities in his creator. Ail liis friends remarked that in spite of his 
frivolous attitude to Hfe, his trifling air and lazy inconsequence, 
Wilde’s advice in mundane affairs was singularly shrewd; and each of 
these characteristics is given to ‘Goring’. We do not know why Haw- 
trey disliked Wilde, as he is silent on the subject in Ms volume of 
reminiscences, but we may suppose that it was merely a case of physi- 
cal antipathy. With the other actor, Charles Brookfield, who played 
‘Goring’s’ valet because, as he informed the author, he did not want 
to learn many of his lines, we must suppose more than that. It has been 
rumoured that Wilde once spoke to Brookfield about something he 
was wearing which he ought not to have been wearing, or about 
something he was not wearing that he ought to have been wearing; 
and as Brookfield’s mother moved in aristocratic circles, his father 
had been a royal chaplain, and both of them were once the intimate 
friends of Thackeray, he may have taken offence at a lesson in pro- 
priety from a man whom he probably regarded as an Irish upstart. 
But even that would not account for the venom and malignance he 
was later to display. Already, as we have seen, he had written a 
travesty of Lady Wmdermeres Fan, and tliis helps us to discern the real 
motive of his hatred. In conversation he was a most amusing man, 
but when he came to transfer Ms humour to paper he could only pro- 
duce rubbish. His plays are die feeblest kind of farce and their obvious 
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of Bis natural genius for satirical nonsense, of which there are clear 
signs when fadier and son exchange words in An Ideal Husband: 

Lord Goring: Everybody one meets is a paradox nowadays. It is a great 
bore. It makes society so obvious. 

lord Caversham: Do you always really understand what you say, sir? 
Dri Yes, father, if I listen attentively. 


Lord Cavershmn: ... Want to have a serious conversation wdth you, sir. 
Lord Goring: My dear father 1 At this hour? 

Lord Caversham: Well, sir, it is only ten o*clock. What is your objection 
to the hour? I think the hour is an admirable hour. 

Lord Goring: Well, the fact is, father, this is not my day for talking 
seriously. I am very sorry, but it is not my day. 
tori What do you mean, sir? 

Lord Goring: During the Season, father, I only talk seriously on the first 
Tuesday in every month, from four to seven. 

Lord Caversham: Weil, make it Tuesday, sir, make it Tuesday. 

Lord Goring: But it is after seven, father, and my doctor says I must not 
have any serious conversation after seven. It makes me talk in my 
sleep. 

It is probable that he would have returned to the graver themes of 
his first three comedies, because, as we shall find, he had already 
roughed out a scenario for the play to follow The Importance of Being 
Earnest, and also because the enthusiasm aroused by the latter made 
him perversely desirous to exhibit Lis gifts in an opposite direction. 
In asking Ricketts and Shaimon to come to the first night of An Ideal 
Husband, he confessed It was written for ridiculous puppets to play 
and the critics will say, “Ah, here is Oscar unlike himself!” - though 
in reality I became engrossed in writing it, and it contains a great deal 
of the real Oscar.’ Which was perfectly true. To one who knows 
Wilde only through his works, it may seem that the dramatic and 
sentimental passages in his three serio-comedies were written with 
his tongue in iiis cheek. This was my own view for many years. But 
the close study of his personality necessitated by diis biography has 
convinced me that the romantic sentiment in his plays was just as 
much a part of his nature as the wit and humour. He once read the 
last act of A Woman of No Importance to a party of friends, and, noting 
that they were aU suitably impressed, said 1 took that situation from 
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‘For a man to be a dramatic critic is as foolish and inartistic as it would 
be for a man to be a critic of epics or a pastoral critic or a critic of lyrics. 
All modes of art are one, and the modes of the art that employs words 
as its medium are quite indivisible. The result of the vulgar specialization 
' of critidsm is an elaborate scientific knowledge of the stage - almost as 
elaborate as that of the stage carpenter and quite on a par wdtii that of 
die call-boy - combined with an entire incapacity to realize that a play 
is a work of art or to receive any artistic impressions at all . . . 

The moment criticism exercises any influence, it ceases to be criticism. 
The aim of the true critic is to try to chronicle his own moods, not to 
try to correct the masterpieces of others . . . 

^Rcal critics? Ah, how perfectly charming they would be! 1 am 
always w^aiting for their arrival. An inaudible school would be nice ... 
T do not write to please cliques. I write to please myself . . . 

1 never reply to my critics. I have far too much time. But I think 
some day I will give a general answer in the form of a lecture, which I 
shall call “Straight Talks to Old Men’’ ... 

‘You ask me what is my feeling towards my audiences - towards the 
pubhe. Wliich public? There are as many publics as there are person- 
alities ... I am not nervous on the night that I am producing a new play. 
I am exquisitely indifferent. My nervousness ends at the last dress re- 
hearsal I know then what effect my play, as presented upon the stage, 
has produced upon me. My interest in the play ends there, and I feel 
curiously envious of the public - they have such wonderfully fresh 
emotions in store for them ... It is the public, not the play, that I desire 
to make a success . . . The public makes a success when it realizes that a 
play is a work of art. On the three first nights I have had in London the 
public has been most successful, and, had the dimensions of the stage 
admitted of it, I would have called them before the curtain ... The 
artist is always the munificent patron of the public. I am very fond of 
the public, and, personally, I always patronize the public very much. . . 

‘Several plays have been written lately that deal with the monstrous 
injustice of the social code of morality at the present time. It is indeed a 
burning shame that there should be one law for men and another law 
for women. I think there should be no law for anybody . . . 

‘Nobody else’s work gives me any suggestion. It is only by entire 
isolation from everything that one can do any work. Idleness gives one 
the mood in wliich to write, isolation the conditions. Concentration on 
oneself recalls the new and wonderful world that one presents in the 
colour and cadence of words in movement. 

‘The journalist is always reminding the public of the existence of the 
artist. That is unnecessary of him. He is always reminding the artist of 
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away by the seaside, batliing and sailing and amusing myself.* One 
morning a plot for another play occurred to him, and feeling that he 
had failed Alexander over The Importance of Being Earnest^ he scribbled 
it down hurriedly and posted it off the same day, teUing tbe actor 
tliat it would make a very strong drama: 7 want the sheer passion of 
love to dominate everything. No morbid self-sacrifice. No renunciation 
a sheer flame of love between a man and a woman/ As Wilde’s 
scenario contains the entire plot and characters of a play called Mr 
and Mrs Daventry by Frank Harris, about which there was to be so 
much trouble and prevarication in the years to come, I summarize 
it here: 

Act I. A fashionable man of rank marries a simple girl, well-bom but 
quite unused to the ways of the world. Boredom follows, and he asks 
a crowd of his smart friends down to their country-house, telling his 
wife beforehand how she is to behave, and suggesting that she should 
dirt with one of her old admirers, Gerald Lancing. All the guests 
except Gerald treat her with haughty indifference, and her husband 
flirts with Lady X, whom he arranges to meet in the drawing-room 
after everyone else has gone to bed. 

Act 2, The guests having said good-night, the wife, tired out, is half- 
asleep on the sofa of the drawing-room when the husband enters, 
and as he at once lowers the lights he does not see her. Lady X joins 
him and he locks the door. In the midst of their love-scene, Lord X 
knocks loudly, demanding to be let in. The wife, who has heard 
everything, saves the situation by turning up the lights, admitting 
Lord X, and explaining that they had all become so much interested 
in their talk that they had not noticed how late it was. Lord and Lady 
X go off to bed; the husband starts to explain; she repulses him; and 
he leaves her. Disturbed by the noise and wondering whether burglars 
are breaking in, Gerald arrives on the scene. The wife tells him what 
has happened; he is indignant, and makes it clear that he loves her. 

3. The wife visits Gerald at his rooms, and they confess their love 
for each other; but no sooner have they agreed to go off together 
than the husband calls. She waits in another room while tlie husband, 
*a gross sentimental materialist’, begs Gerald to do his utmost to 
make bis wife forgive him. Gerald decides to sacrifice himself, and 
says he will do what he can. When the husband has gone, the wife 
returns, and Gerald keeps his promise; but she scornfully refuses, and 
in the end persuades him to take her away. 

Act 4. They have been living together for three months. The husband 
has challenged Gerald to a duel. Gerald has accepted the challenge. 
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several interesting particulars: 1 can remember very clearly the first 
reading of the play ~ Wilde’s delicious enjoyment of it - delicious is 
the only word - the actors’ conceit that only they would appreciate 
it it wouldn’t get over to the public ... I don’t remember that 
Wilde interfered at all at rehearsal - or, if he did, it was privately, as 
it should be done, with the producer (G. A.). His attitude towards 
Alexander was that of one to a friend - open - free ~ and creating a 
very nice happy atmosphere in the theatre.’ That was how a member 
of the company saw it; but privately Wilde had a great deal to say to 
Alexander, who was agitated by the stream of suggestions and at 
length determined to put liis foot down, telling Wilde that every- 
thing he wanted would be done, but preferably in his absence. ‘If 
you don’t leave us alone, we’ll never be ready; so go away like a good 
fellow and come back again for the first performance.’ Having re- 
covered from this, Wilde said with prelatic solemnity: ‘My dear 
Alec, I have still one more thing to say to you and to Aynesworth. 
So if you will both of you come and have supper with me at the 
Albemarle Club tonight, I shall not trouble you again.’ Following a 
weary evening’s rehearsal, Alexander, who was playing John Worth- 
ing, and Allan Aynesworth, who was playing Algernon Moncrieff, 
walked up St James’s Street to the Albemarle, both of them feeling 
tired, depressed, and apprehensive. Wilde, in full evening dress, met 
them in the hall of the Club. He laid one hand on Alexander’s shoul- 
der, saying ‘My dear Alec’, laid the other hand on Aynesworth’s 
shoulder, saying ‘My dear Tony’, and after an impressive pause went 
on; ‘I have only one tiling to say to you. You are neither of you my 
favourite actor. We will now go in to supper/ 

Anxious lest Earnest might convert the press to a favourable view 
of his work, he gave an interview to Robert Ross, which appeared in 
the St Jameses Gazette on 1 8 January: 

‘The old dramatic critics talk of having seen Macready,’ he said: 
‘that must be a very painful memory. The middle-aged boast that they 
can recall Diplomacy: hardly a pleasant reminiscence ... They should 
be pensioned off and only allowed to write on politics, or theology, 
or bimetallism, or some subject easier dian art.’ 

‘How would you define ideal dramatic criticism?’ 

‘As far as my work is concerned, unqualified appreciation.’ 

‘Have you heard it said that all the characters in your play (An Ideal 
Htishand) talk as you do?’ 
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.Do ^ "«lo«.a you, „„ pH,r (E^ 

W^t sort of play are we to expect?’ 

‘ ‘‘'“^ w, «d ,. i. 

‘Its philosopliy?’ 

Tliat we should, treat all the trivial thm/v' ^riT 
die senous thmgs of life with sincere and studied triSity 

After admitting that he had no leanines towards r,^lT t 
touted: If a journalist is run over by a four whep! • f’ 
an incident I regret to say I have nevJr witnessed S" 
to me from a dramatic point of view. Perhaps lam “®®®*** ^jothing 
artist must have his limitations ’ ^ Vk’rong ; but the 

„e yo. wodd. B„ dl „ W, 

‘Oh, Pitman/ 

Is that yoiir name? It s not a very nice name/ 

™h>fitdtoA/gfe,,,t5°i*g£nb!^^2'5n^ ”“'°f 
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theatre with tall ivory-topped ebony canes, wore lilies of the valley in 
their buttonholes, white gloves with rows of black stitching on their 
hands, and very pointed shoes on their feet. For a reason which will 
be apparent in the next chapter, Wilde spent most of his time behind 
the scenes that night, though after the second act he visited Ada 
Leverson's box, where Aubrey Beardsley and his sister Mabel were 
sitting, and remarked to their hostess: ‘What a contrast the two are! 
Mabel a daisy, Aubrey the most monstrous of orchids/ He was 
dressed in (what in his case always seemed to be) the depth of fashion: 
his coat had a black velvet collar; he carried white gloves; a green 
scarab ring adorned one of his fingers; a large bunch of seals on a 
black moire ribbon watch-chain hung from his white waistcoat; and, 
like the young men in the stalls, he wore lilies of die valley in his 
buttonhole. Franklin Dyall is my authority for Wilde’s presence on 
the stage throughout the performance, and for what follows: ‘As 
Merriman I only had a few lines to say, but one of them got the big- 
gest laugh of the play: “Mr Ernest Worthing has just driven over 
fiom the station. He has brought his luggage with him.” Tliis was 
received with the loudest and most sustained laugh that I have ever 
experienced, culminating in a romid of applause; and as I came off 
Wilde said to me: “I’m so glad you got that laugh. It shows they 
have followed the plot.” There is notliing much else that I remember 
except his remark about taking a call. He said “I don’t think I shall 
take a call tonight. You see, I took one only last month at the Hay- 
market, and one feels so much like a German band** I don’t know why, 
but it made me laugh, and I have a mental laugh now when I think 
of it.* The reception of the play was phenomenal. ‘In my fifiy-three 
years of acting, I never remember a greater triumph than the first 
night of The Importance of Being Earnest,* Allan Aynesworth assures 
me. ‘The audience rose in their seats and cheered and cheered again.’ 
After it was all over Wilde went up to the long room leading to 
Alexander’s sanctum. ‘Well, what did you think of it?’ asked the 
actor, bubbling over with pleasure. ‘My dear Alec, it was charming, 
quite charming,* replied Wilde, nodding his head in the ponderous 
manner peculiar to him. ‘And, do you know, from time to time I 
was reminded of a play I once wrote myself called The Importance of 
Being Earnest* But some years later, in a letter to Louis Wilkinson, he 
said that his ‘fanciful, absurd comedy, written when I was playing 
with that tiger, Life’, had been ‘delightfully acted’. 
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aough they tried hard to find fault with it, had to 
•as extremely funny, and the two who had ahvay< 
! a dramatist of distinction gave it unqualified praise 
IS with no ironic intention that I declare Mr Oscar 
found himself”, at last, as an artist in sheer nonsense 
;cordant note of seriousness. It is of nonsense all corn- 
nonsense, I think, our stage has not seen ... The 
s IS absolutely free firom bitter afterdiought,’ (A. B 
Speaker.) ‘It is delightful to see, it sends wave after 

■ curJmg and foaming round the theatre ... an abso- 
pression of an irrepressibly witty personality ... 
gross aid commonplace a word to apply to such an 
tit of fantasy.’ (William Archer in The WorU.) A 
imatic critic, given the job by an enterprising editor 
tarce y ever seen a play and so would brine an 
id to bs work, had obviously seen too many plavs 

■ the dramatic critic especially, who leads a dismal 
a flavour of rare holiday ... It is all very funny, and 
has decorated a humour that is Gilbertian with in- 
es of wit tliat is all his own. We must congratulate 
on a delightful revival of theatrical satire.’ (H. G. 
Ma/l Gazette). But there was one discordant note,' 

an expected quarter. ‘It amused me, of course ’’ 
mw m the Saturday Review; ‘but unless comedy 
. as amwes me, it leaves me with a sense of havinv 
g. And he made it plain in his article diat Earnest 
I hun. The fact that he was present on the second 
ayew were suffering from die usual reaction after 
he fim and the comedy fell radier flat, may have 
do with his disappointment; but he never altered 
acts of laughter for laughter’s sake was no lauglung 

I to be rather vexed by the chorus of adulation, 
ys of disliking my plays’, he said; ‘one way is to 
her is to prefer Earnest: But this epigram had been 
, for he liad used it in connexion with art and 
wo ways of disliking art; one way is to dislike it, 
rationally.’ And; ‘There are two ways of disliking 
to dislike it, the other is to read Pope.’ Actually 
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! lie was as pleased as Punch, Two of his plays were rutitiiiig in the 
! West End of London at the same time, both of them huge successes, 

; and each quite different from the other. Furthermore, no play in 
I living memory had been received by intelligent audiences with such 
f continuous and hilarious laughter as was Earnest at every performance 
and when the curtain fell on each act the applause was felt to be 
j miicb more for the author tlian for tlie actors.* Nevertheless the 
j performances of the two chief male characters were wortliy of the 
I play, and luve never been equalled since; die reason being that later 
impersonators of and ‘Algy* lia ve not realized the vital import- 
J ance of being earnest in their parts. They have been either studiously 
i affected or consciously comical, instead of being realistic and serious, 
j and the ftm of the play on the stage depends on the simple sincerity 
j and perfect gravity of the players. Once let the audience feel that die 

' actors are enjoying the joke, or are performing their parts in an arti- 

ficial manner as if they did not really believe in them, and the humour 
of the thing evaporates. George Alexander and Allan Ayneswortli 
did not make this mistake, and I have never heard such persistent and 
I delighted laughter in a place of entertainment as on the seven or eight 
occasions when I witnessed the 1909-10 revival of Earnest at the St 
James’s Theatre. 

In an earlier chapter it was remarked diat the perfect fusion of the 
immature emotional side of Wilde’s nature with the over-mature 
intellectual side produced a masterpiece. The Importance of Being 
Earnest is that masterpiece. It could only have been written by one 
in whom boyishness md braininess were combined to an extraordin- 
ary degree. With his three serio-comedies Wilde may be compared 
with Sheridan, though The School for Scandal remains by far our best 
comedy of manners. But with Earnest he stands alone. It comes in no 

* Yet, for a cause unconnected with its merits, the first run was a financial 
failure, Alexander as manager losing £289 8s. 4d. He revived it in 1902, but 
the time was not yet ripe. Its first chance came in 1909, when it ran for eleven 
months, with Alexander and Aynesworth in their original parts, Alexander 
making a net profit of ^^21,942 - his third largest profit during a 28 years 
management of the St. James’s Theatre, beating even The Second Mrs Tmt'-- 
queray and being beaten by His House in Order and Bella Donna, all of which, 
liowevcr, had the advantage of highly successful runs on their first appcarance. 
He used Earnest as a stop-gap on several occasions between the 1909-10 
revival and his death in 19x8. (See Sir George Alexander and the St Jameses 
Theatre, by A. E. W, Mason, 1935.) 
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rategory. To call it a focical comedy is obvious but fatuous. It U lit, 

no farce and no comedy and no farcical comedy on eartli Tr f li ^ 
no rules and makes its own laws as it goes along. One 

fei “ It ;r 

feet of Itself, and the quintessence of Oscar. It ridicules ever v’tfencr 
Ait human beings take seriously: birth, baptism love m/ • 
death, burial, illegitimacy, and respectability; yet so light he 
and so absurdly that only a humouriess cler^mm codS^^^ 
at t. Wilde called it ‘A Trivial Comedy fort rious Petpk’tS 
The &st ^ IS mgemous. the second beautiful, the third abominl 
th/ IT'"’ f f Senious, all of it is abominably clever and 

^rhlh°^ T perfection is beauty. Many peopk 

with Shaw, liave complamed that it is not something else nmL;; ’ 

^ugh not touctog. not like life, not a dozen fther ’things C 
Wdde did not wish to move people, except to laughter. He se^onr T 
provide a dish that would be pleasing m die palate md oS! 
gested, and the unique trifle he served up for us has become a rh.cJ 
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1 ji^tTHOUGH they had drifted far apart by the begimiing of 1895, 
; Oscar arid his wife were still on outwardly aifectionate terms. During 
ie period of his prosperity they were to be seen together at the first 
performance of new* plays, and, though she never enjoyed the experi- 
ence, Constance continued to appear on special occasions in striking 
dothes of her husband's design, Mrs Belloc-Lowndes sends me this: 

' 1 remember a private view at the Grosvenor Gallery, wliich she 
attended in a green and black suit and hat which recalled coloured 
engravings of eighteenth-century highwaymen. It made a consider- 
able sensation, for instead of looking at the pictures most of the 
women present were eagerly asking each other whedier they had yet 
seen Mrs Oscar Wilde.' On his side Oscar made a point of attending 
his wife's weekly receptions: ‘The drawing-room would be filled 
Sunday after Sunday with a crowd of interesting and amusing 
people,' continues Mrs Belloc-Lowndes, ‘and to my thinking Oscar 
was by far die most interesting and amusing of those there. Unlike 
many men celebrated for their wit, he was just as delightful, and took 
just as much trouble to entertain and cheer his guests in his own 
house, as he did in those of other people. To me an agreeable addition 
to those gatherings was the presence of the two litde boys, Cyril and 
Vyvyan. With regard to their children, the Wildes followed the 
French habit of having them present when they had visitors, instead 
of keeping them well out of sight, as was then the English custom. 
Both boys had pretty manners, the younger possessing some of his 
mother's charm. I remember better the elder of the two, who was 
later distinguished for his remarkable ability, and who was killed 
early in the 1914-18 war, for he used to hang delightedly on his 
father’s words . . . The last time I was in their house I was one of a small 
party at dinner, where the guest of honour was the fiancee of a clergy- 
man attached to Old Chelsea Church. We were only six, and I re- 
member thinking in my heart of hearts, that surely Oscar must feel 
somewhat bored. But if so, he gave no sign of it, and, as was always 
die case wherever he happened to be, he poured out a stream of 
brilliant paradoxical talk to the delight of his guests.' Constance kept 
an autograph book, from which we learn die names of some of her 
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Hob.j He„^ a,„ ^ Tj^„,^OW W a 

T. P. O Connor, Tolin Bright A T RilA -rr * Crane, 

w will, Constance was regarded f; ^.r a„Aorl ty onX^afd dc-““ 

s;,:L"i::s^L'£ “tr™ r 

her husband had created for her ' “P “ ^ te reputation which 

woman. Part of his attrac£,V™.c p ^ friendship with a 

wMe deW” Sr: “ I~ ,r pt”?' '"“ 

meets, and what novelists caU “seducin|” them ' 

IS the man who says to women “Cn i i a* V Juan 

«c,f,,cwith„p^ft.,jr;id?u”j.'st“h;r^^^^^^ 

Juan. Two women died for him ’ h;o ^ V i , ^ ™ 

jerc surprisiugl, „„„ „j od«.mu°rdt“tf Sort T™ 

rrh“d“t 

herathiirswith other men made him\en^”t^ * P^th- It seems that 

jt was 1. hn „„te to feel, »dt ^rrh^r f 

, him more than any other women ‘Mn .h “le had taught 

^ moral,’ he explained to a S ‘I ’ ^ 

dve. What JLThe, oilSsi r^e””^ 

1 ‘ or disdainful with Oscar for Ions and rh^ • “S'^Y 

»: : ‘Women love us for our defects ^’said^ht ‘lT''‘'t 
-they wm forgive „s everyth^. 

t was completely unaware of tlie A c Constance 

? was made known to her at the time nature, and when it 

1 and incredulous; tho;;ro;^rem^ 

f, relationship had been ftrained fm. Vi T * ‘ 

1 ^fywtiglitr-HehasbeenmadtlSltrfer;^^^ 

, Itwasm the kte eighties that Wilde became a practising pederast 
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We are told by people wlio study this kind of thing that in the lives 
of many adolescents there is a period when attraction to their own and 
die other sex is about equal, and during which their sexual bent may 
be decided by chance. Whether or not tliis is true, Wilde at any rate 
remained bi-sexual for a prolonged period, becoming homosexual 
from the time when he gave way to that side of his nature. To any- 
one who had known him well or studied his personality closely, 
there can have been nothing surprising in the revelation of his sexual 
nature, for the emotional life of a man is bound up with his sexual 
life, and, as we have seen, there had been no development of his 
emotional nature. It might have been an undergraduate who wrote of 
^Dorian Gray ^ *There were moments when he looked on evil simply 
as a mode tlirough which he could realize his conception of the 
beautiful/ And there is sonietliing quaintly naive and melodramatic 
about his attitude to the pathological freafeshness wliich he had just 
begun to indulge: ‘There are moments, psychologists tell us, when 
die passion for sin, or for what die world calls sin, so dominates a 
nature, that every fibre of the body, as every cell of the brain, seems 
to be instinct with fearful impulses. Men and women at such moments 
lose the freedom of their will. They move to their terrible end as 
automatons move. Choice is taken from them, and conscience is 
eidier killed, or, if it lives at all, lives but to give rebellion its fascina- 
tion, and disobedience its charm. For all sins, as theologians weary not 
of reminding us, are sins of disobedience. When that liigh spirit, that 
morning star of evil, fell from heaven, it was as a rebel diat he fell.' 

Wiide*s later description of what had happened to him, written in 
prison, again sounds the note of drama so dear to juvenile minds: 1 
let myself be lured into long spells of senseless and sensual ease. I 
amused myself with being a, flaneur, a dandy, a man of fashion. I sur- 
rounded myself with the smaller natures and the meaner minds 
Tired of being on the heights, I deliberately went to the depths in die 
search for new sensations. What the paradox was to me in die sphere 
of thought, perversity became to me in the sphere of passion. Desire, 
at the end, was a malady, or a madness, or both.’ He had allowed 
himself to be lured into the imperfect world of coarse uncompleted 
passion, of appetite without distinction, desire without limit, and 
formless greed*. Fortune had so turned his head, he confessed, that he 
fancied he could do whatever he chose ; and even from the darkness 
of his cell he spoke of certain associates of that period in the manner 
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of a boy who has enjoyed himself hugely during an escapade: ‘Clib- 
bom and Atkins were wonderfhl in dieir infamous war against Ufe 
To entertain them was an astounding adventure/ 

There are occasions when it is difficult to think of Wilde as a 
responsible person at all, when he seems more Hke a schoolboy than 
a rational adult. One feels that he was far more attracted to the idea 
oi domg something outrageous than desirous of fulfilling his nature- 
md one wonders whether the homosexual strain in him would ever 
l^ve shown itself if he had not been allured by the concept of ‘sin’ 
d there had been no danger attached to it, if it had not seemed to hini 
daring pect^ar, decadent, perverse, rebelous, and even aristocratic 
Nowadays his tendency no longer being considered either wicked 
or extraordinary he might have shocked those who share it bv pro- 
clamung himself uncompromisingly heterosexual. There was' too a 
strange mnocena or unknowingness in his most questionable be- 
haviour, of which an example must be given. But first a word about 
nis associates. 

^ Old Marlburi^ named Alfi-ed Taylor had rooms in Little 
College Street, just behind Westminster Abbey. He was a young 
man who combined an amateur interest in the arts with a profession! 
interest m socM introduaions. His rooms were furnished and decor- 
ated m a tasteful and comfortable manner; the walls were hung with 
heavy green ckaperies; the scent of incense lingered in the air; day- 
hght was usu^y excluded;and the lamps, discreetly shaded, castadim 
light on die duck mgs. At first sight a visitor would guess Taylor to 
be catholic and democratic in his choice of fnends, for men who had 
obviously been to a public school or university mixed with younger 
men who m^ht have b^n their grooms or valets, and the accems 
of Mayfair and the h^e End Road mingled together in seeming 
equahty. Bnefly, Taylor was a pleasant and cultured feUow who 
Iwppened ako to be a pimp; and, though he may not have known 
It, some of his less genteel clients were blackmailers. 

Wdde was a constant visitor to these rooms,* and Taylor intro- 
duced him to several of the young men, who, to their amazement 
and no doubt disco^ort, soon found themselves dining at such places 
as the Savoy Hotel md Kettner’s and listening to a stream of talk 
winch must have made them wonder whether the wine had gone to 

Wil^renHpJ^P^ k a rough neighbourhood, 

Wilde rephed: Perhaps. It was very near the Houses of PiUam!it'. 
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their heads. This of course appealed to Wilde*s keen sense of contrast, 
his love of astonishing some people and shocking others; but so 
innocent or obtuse was he that it never occurred to him that he was 
doing anything out of the ordinary when he invited a schoolboy 
admirer of his own class named Stuart Young, aged fifteen, to dine 
with him and one of Alfred Taylor’s young men at the Savoy. 
Eleven years afterwards Young recalled the occasion: ‘There was 
present besides myself and Wilde a young man of about twenty 
whom he introduced as “Freddy Atkins”. He seemed to be somewhat 
embarrassed by our conversation, for wnth my serious precociousness 
1 insisted upon disaissing art and literature. Wilde must have found 
me vastly amusing, and I was in the seventh heaven of delight. I well 
remember liis remark: “I am feeling quite refreshed by you, Jackie. 
If only I had a boy of your calibre near me oftener, I might be a 
better man”.’ So far, so bad. But worse was to follow, for when next 
they met Wilde took the lad with him to Taylor’s rooms, solely for 
the purpose - and of this there is no shadow of doubt - of letting him 
enjoy an hour or two’s talk on art and literature in congenial sur- 
roundings; just as a more orthodox senior would have taken a boy to 
die Tower of London or Madame Tussaud’s Waxworks. On both 
occasions Wilde’s action, since it was quite harmless in .effect and 
intention, must be regarded as that of one whose innocence ap- 
proaches imbecility. 

A man who fiaimts his peculiarities in the eyes of the world must 
not complain if the world notices them, and certain folk who had 
been proud of Oscar’s acquaintance in the past began to cold-shoulder 
liim, thus disproving his assertion that If you pretend to be good the 
world takes you very seriously, but if you pretend to be bad it doesn’t. 
Such is the astounding stupidity of optimism.’ Occasionally his well- 
wishers remonstrated with liim, hut they received no encouragement. 
One of them, an ambitious young American dramatist named Clyde 
Fitch, who owed his intellectual inspiration to Oscar’s works and had 
been greatly encouraged by the older man’s praise, took his courage 
in both hands and mentioned the nasty rumours that were being cir- 
culated. Wilde, who had given Fitch a lift in his hansom, lightly 
dismissed the subject with an epigram. But Fitch would not be 
silenced and demanded a straight answer to the charges. Wilde re- 
fused to discuss the topic, and at length called to the driver ‘Stop to 
let this man out ! I invited him for a drive, but he is not a gentleman.’ 
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When tile occasion demanded it Wilde never kcked nin L 
eveimg after dinner Robert Ross took hint and severafod^ff 7 
to the Hogarth Club. Immediately they entered the smr.1. ' 

» old go. op „d left io 

rose to Mow; but Oscar sized up die situation qtdcHv lof 
to one of those about to leave, and haughtily addresMbiL-^H'"^" 
dare you msult a member of your own club 1 1 am Mr n >' 

An insult to me is an insult to him. I Mst on Vo^^^U ^ 

W The member was driven to pm^d CnSsSt hfdl 
intended, and they ail returned to dieir seats. * 

Though no one except his intimate friends was aware of it in 
nineties, Robert Ross was also a pederast T 

mate son of a well-known and wealthv n the illegiti- 

had two children by a ftenlwI^^P 
T»„. „ wdi » r 5 ““* 
to allow ^100 a year for the keep of each of liis off T* 

M.. f„, „„ d,. <Md.S4?diLTS:L’“34“r'' 

life. In due tune Frank Lawson f • ^ ™ ^ ^ ^ 

flymg colours, and was enriched; but ReMdd’w/"''"'^ 
lucky, his father dying before he ronW “ T-c r f 
However, Frank was a generous fellow, atXan Mome^f f 
hundred pounds a year was passed on L n ■ °t six 

lot more at the death of his eLr brodier Set be! “ * 

though he never nr'irtisf^d- i became a barrister 
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fellow, and that he was excellent company is proved by his wide 
circle of friends. 

It is possible that Wilde would have lived to a respectable age and 
received a knighthood from the friend who afterwards became King 
Edward VII if, in an unfortunate moment for both of them, he had 
not been introduced to Lord Alfred Douglas. One day in 1891 Lionel 
Johnson, the poet, took Douglas to call on Wilde in Tite Street. They 
were almost instantaneously attracted to one another, Douglas being 
fascinated by Wilde's conversation, Wilde being fascinated by 
Douglas’s personal appearance and historic name. They had tea in the 
small writing-room on the ground door facing the street, and before 
Douglas left he was taken upstairs to be introduced to Constance. 
Wilde asked him to dine at the Albemarle Club, and their friendship 
began. It ripened rapidly, and in time became what Douglas describes 
as an ‘infatuation’ on both sides. More than thirty years after Wilde’s 
death Douglas wrote that he was *the most wonderful man I ever 
met*, and was ‘so far beyond the ordinary “good talker” that I have 
never been able to discover anyone who was in the same class with 
him or even remotely approached it. ... He did succeed in weaving 
spells. One sat and listened to him enthralled.’ Douglas also tells us 
that Wilde was ‘most kind and hospitable, and generally sweet- 
tempered ... In those days my greatest pleasure was to be with him 
... I really was crazy about the man ...* And in his autobiography 
(1929) he confesses: ‘The truth is that I really adored him ... There 
was nothing I would not have done for him. It is a mere common- 
place of truth to say that I would gladly have died for him, or gone to 
prison in his stead.’ Wilde, for his part, was quite carried away by 
Douglas, to whom he wrote letters of extravagant devotion and 
admiration, though the attraction in this case was more sensual than 
spiritual. Douglas was an aristocrat, and Wilde romanticized aris- 
tocrats; Douglas was a budding poet, and Wilde loved poets; Douglas 
was excessively good-looking, and Wilde worshipped physical 
beauty. All the same, Wilde knew lots of aristocrats, many poets, and 
any number of good-looking people, and it is safe to say that he could 
have resisted the possessor of one or even two of these qualifications; 
but a combination of ail three froored liim, and Douglas became his 
ideal. 

At the time of their first meeting Douglas was aged twenty-one, 
and had been two years at Oxford. He was the third son of the eighth 
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Marquis of Queembary, and lived with his mother, who had 
ivorced his fktier. All his friends called him ‘Bosie’, a variation of 
boysie which his mother had named him as a baby. By nature he 
was genemm. outepoken loyal to his friends, a terror to 4 enemies 
bgh-spirited, wilM, and mdependent. But he had been thoroughly 
spoilt by his mother, whose'indulgence had brought out what wl 
worst m Im chara^r: selfrlove. self-pity, arrogance, and a violent 
temper, which exploded when he could not have his own wav He 
respnded quicUy to kindness, but reacted fiercely against any sign 

of osbity or the least attempt to dominate him. A lover of sport he 

was also a lover ofliterature, and when not hunting or shooting or 
playmg games he was reading Shakespeare and the poets or listeSng 

wl^rTu? ^ of humorous verl 

mchester, but started to write serious poetry in his first 
year at Magdalen. ^ ’ ns nrsc 

The obsession being reciprocal, Wilde and he saw a great deal of 
^h odier, and when apart they corresponded regularly. For a period 

» fa Wl.« Do^wLcriL rS 

arities between them, which never went beyond ‘the usual schoolboy 
nomense . Douglas stayed mth Wilde and his wife when they were 
at Babbacombe, at a ^ouse which they took near Cromer, at 

Gomg-on-Thames, where Constance left them for some weeks and 

faly at wtrfinj WSJt »,etl D.aglat 

“ I” 1 «>"« Ota Bractadi i. 

Bcrkshure. They visited Paris, Florence, and Algiers together, and 
en friendship was a theme for discussion wherever gossipmongers 
gathered topher. It was also a subject for scandal. Wilde’s reputation 

J entertained at the Sawy and 

elsewhere, and Douglas’s father stepped on the scene. 

The Marquis of Queensberry was, we may charitably assume a 
madrnati: tbt is to say, he wanted the world to be run according to 
Ae Queensberry rules; and when its inhabitants showed no inclia- 
tion to suit his convemence, he lost his temper. As a boy he spent 
seven years m Ae Navy, hAeriting Ae tide at Ae age of nileteem He 
was a fine horseman, riding his own horses in Ae Grand National on 
^veral occ^ions, and very keen on hunting, being Master of the 
Somm'dC^ FoxhounA for two years, and a fearless rider with the 
soZ^e ^ Cottesmore. In Ae course of his life he managed to 
squander some ^^400,000. over half Ae estate whiA he inherited and 
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to gain a reputation with the man in the street by winning die ama- 
teur light-weight boxing championship and by compiling the rules 
of boxing known as his. At some West End play he got up and de- 
nounced the opinions of a certain character, declaring that all right- 
minded people, including hknseif, were atheists. He was extremely 
combative, self-assertive, prejudiced, and conceited, and would go 
to any lengths to revenge what he construed as an insult. Indifference 
to his views drove him frantic; and as he bored people with his athe- 
istical opinions on every possible occasion, he was frequently driven 
frantic. He may have been liked by his horses and dogs, with whom he 
spent far more time than with his wife and children, but no one else 
cared for him, and most of his acquaintances were frightened of him. 
On the rare occasions when he was at home he bullied his wife and 
neglected liis children, but nearly all his time was spent elsewhere, 
and Douglas says that as a boy he scarcely ever saw his father. Once 
the entire family were turned out of their home near Ascot at 
twenty-four hours’ notice because Queensberry wished to bring a 
party of friends which included his mistress. His wife bore with Iiis 
brutal behaviour for twenty years; but when he proposed that his 
mistress should come along and that the three of them should live 
together, the breaking-point was reached, and in 1887 she divorced 
him. Her troubles, however, were not yet over. The sums he was 
compelled to pay her by the Scottish courts were never sent at the 
right time, and twice a year she had to threaten legal proceedings 
before he would hand them over. Thus the payments were always 
delayed, and by this means, aided by a stream of abusive letters, he 
continued to persecute her. It may be added diat his second marriage 
was annulled within six months of its celebration. 

Three of his sons suffered from liis savage temperament. The eldest, 
Lord Drumlanrig, was private secretary to Lord Rosebery, Foreign 
Minister in Gladstone’s Government, who recommended him for an 
English peerage. Queensberry, a Scottish peer, had no right to a seat 
in the House of Lords merely on that account; but he had been elected 
by his feUow-peers to sit there as one of the sixteen who represented 
the rest; and this he did untM one day he refused to take the oath, 
describing tlic ceremony as ‘Christian tomfoolery’; after which he 
went about cursing his fellow-peers for not re-electing him. Drum- 
lanrig declined the offered peerage because he knew that Ills father 
wotdd be enraged if he had a seat in the House of Lords wMe Queens- 
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berry liimself had not Gladstone and Rosebery suggested that he 
should confer with his father on the point. Queensberry at once said 
that he was delighted by the honour done to his son, who, however, 
not wishing to take any risks, asked his father to express his pleasure 
in writing. Queensberry consented, wrote to Gladstone, and Druni- 
lanrig became Lord Kelhead; within a month of which Queensberry 
began to despatch insulting letters about his son's elevation to Rose- 
hcry, Gladstone, and the Queen, threatening to horsewhip the former, 
whom he followed to Homburg for the purpose and prowled around 
the hotel at wliich Rosebery was staying with a dogwliip, possibly 
because he had not brought a horse. An appeal was made to the 
Prince of Wales, W’^ho calmed Ihm down and persuaded him to 
abandon the project. 

The second son. Lord Douglas of Hawick, fared no better. He 
married a clergyman’s daughter, for w’^hich he was abused and in- 
sulted by Queensberry, who, blowing nothing whatever about 
them, made extremely offensive remarks conceniing his wife and 
her family, and refused to have anything to do with him or to 
sec his children. Later on Queensberry wrote obscene letters to this 
daughter-in-law, and when father and son met in the street blows 
were exchanged, witli the result that they were taken to the police 
court and ‘bound over to keep the peace’. After that Queensberry 
deprived his son of all financial aid, never spoke to him again, and 
spat at him when in a filial mood he visited his father on his 
deathbed. 

Queensberry’s treatment of his third son. Lord Alfred Douglas, is 
part of our story. It began by his telling the young fellow that Wilde 
was not a fit companion for him, and that their association must 
cease. As Douglas was of age, and his father had practically ignored 
his existence up to then; and as, moreover, he had no intention of 
letting anyone choose liis friends for him, he firmly but respectfuEy 
declined to take the advice of his parent, who at first dismissed him 
as a fool and a baby, and not long afterwards threatened to dock his 
allowance. Their correspondence had reached the stage at which each 
was beginning to introduce matters unrelated to the point at issue 
when one day Queensberry went to the Cafe Royal and sat down not 
far from where Wilde and Douglas were lunching. Douglas at once 
w^ent over and begged him to join them. A flat refusal was followed 
by a sulky acquiescence, and Queeiisberr)' was introduced to Wilde. 
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Inside ten minutes the man who had come to their table with loath- 
infir and contempt in liis heart was laughing with delight, and before 
the lunch was over Wilde had done what no one else had ever suc- 
ceeded in doing; he had, says Douglas, charmed Queensberry into 
pleasant and happy conversation, and had led him right out of the 
bog of argimient in which he always landed himself when discussing 
religion. They sat talking till past four, and Queensberry was so com- 
pletely captivated that he wrote to his son withdrawing everything 
he had said against Wil.de, and adding that Lord de Grey had assured 
him that Wilde was a friend of his and his wife’s, was ‘perfectly all 
right’, a man of genius and a marvellous talker. Queensberry finished 
the letter with a compliment that he would have thought twice before 
paying a great boxer or jockey: 1 don’t wonder you are so fond of 
him; he is a wonderful man.’ 

Unfortunately Wilde could not live with the Marquis and so pre- 
vent him from relapsing into Queensberry. At die end of two months 
he was normal again, and his son received a letter in wliich he repeated 
everything he had said against Wilde prior to their meeting, and 
declared that unless Douglas swore never to see the man again his 
allowance would be stopped. That put the son’s back up, and in reply 
he questioned his father’s right to interfere, refused positively to obey 
him, and said that if he was mean enough to stop the allowance he 
could go ahead and do it. Queensberry went ahead and did it. But the 
stoppage of the allowance did not stop their correspondence, which 
became extremely acrimonious, and at last Queensberry wrote a 
letter beginning ‘Alfred’, containing a flood of false accusations and a 
cataract of abuse, and ending ‘Your disgusted so-called father’ ; which 
inspired his son to send him a telegram: ‘What a funny little man you 
are!’ Tiiis did not help to smooth things over, and Queensberry 
foamed at the pen, commencing another letter ‘You miserable 
Creature’, going on to lament that he liad committed a crime in 
bringing ‘such a creature into the world’, and concluding with the 
solacing reflection that his son had probably not been begotten by 
himself, in which case the crime w'-as not his. 

During this breezy interchange of sentiments Queensberry was 
stamping round the West End of London vowing vengeance against 
Wilde, defaming his character, and threatening to shoot, thrash, 
assault, fight, ruin, disgrace, or otherwise incommode him. As time 
went on the subject of Wilde went to his head, taking the place pre- 
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viously occupied there by Christianity, tho 
TOth Sato, not with Jesus; and at last, ha's 
he boded o-^er and dashed into action. I 
%hter the screaming scarlet Marquis’, as 
hun, called at No. i6 Tite Street. The two 1 
mto the library by the seventeen-year-old 1 

“ f nervous at the s, 
and his fellow-bruiser. Wilde got up and s 
receive his visitors, quite capable of taking 
etween the puffs of a cigarette, and having 
Queemberry if he had been a tame rfl 

Sit down! barked the Marquis. 

I do not allow anyone to talk like that to 
whemelse. said Wilde calmly. ‘I suppose you 
for the statement you made about my wife a 
mote to your son. I should have the right aJ 
for wntog such a letter.’ (Queensberry had ' 
he liad lieard on good authority that Mrs ’W 
divorce her husband for unnatural pmctices.) 
h w^ pnvdeged, as it was written to my 
Bu how you say such things about 3 
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Wilde had rung for his servant, who now appeared, and nearly 
fainted when his master said: 

‘This is the Marquis of Queensberry, the most infamous brute in 
London. You are never to allow him to enter my house again. Now*, 
he went on, opening the door for his uninvited guests: get 
out!* 

And the screaming scarlet Marquis left hurriedly, the professional 
pugilist treading on liis heels. It was a great pity tliat Queensberry did 
not carry out his threat and try to thrash Wilde, because if he had done 
so Wilde would have reduced him to pulp and got off with a nominal 
sentence for manslaughter. 

Following this incident the correspondence between father and son 
was resumed, the former affirming his intention of thrashing his son 
if ever he found him with Wilde in a public restaurant, the latter 
thoughtfully supplying the date, place, and hour at which he and 
Wilde would be found together at public restaurants. After a while 
Queensberry began to return his son’s letters unopened, upon which 
Douglas wrote a post card saying that he had made a point of appear- 
ing with Wilde at the Berkeley, Willis’s Rooms, the Cafe Royal, and 
other places, and that he would continue to do so, ‘but if you try to 
assault me, I shall defend myself with a loaded revolver, whicii I always 
carry; and if I shoot you or if he shoots you, we shall be completely 
justified, as we shall be acting in self-defence against a violent and 
dangerous rough, and I think if you were dead many people would 
not miss you.* Having fiiiled to carry out his threats, though provided 
with every opportunity to do so, Queensberry had to stop making 
them; but he did not abandon hope of reprisals, and to save him from 
having fits his acquaintances kept off the topic of Oscar Wilde. 

The Marquis temporarily disposed of, Wilde next had to deal with 
blackmailers. He had written a number of fanciful, extravagant, and 
artificially expressed letters, which he called prose poems, to Douglas, 
and certain phrases in them would have startled anyone unacquainted 
with the Elizabethan sonneteers. For example: *... it is a marvel that 
those red rose-leaf lips of yours should be made no less for the mad- 
ness of music and song than for the madness of kissing. Your slim- 
gilt soul walks between passion and poetry. I know Hyaemthus, 
whom Apollo loved so madly, was you in Greek days . . . when do you 
go to Salisbury? Do go tliere to cool your hands in the grey twilight 
of Gotliic things? ...’ Some of these letters had been stolen fro’ 
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Dougin’s coat-pocket, and it occurred to the tliieves or their accom 
phces Aat the water nnght be willing to pttrchase them. In orfet 
show that they meant business, a copy of the letter iust onnt^,! ' 

Tree prompdy handed it to Wilde, with the remark drat the smj 
ments expressed m it were open to misconstruction; but Wilde 
explamed that it was a prose poem, and if put into verse mitrivi- k 
prmted in such a respectable anthology as the^Gol den Treasury^ ‘vt 

nrilTr“i7' 

not in the Golden Treasury, answered Wilde. On the fct ninL of 


o.,, len pounds exclaimed Wilde. ‘You have 

no appreciation ofhterature. If you had asked me for fifty po J^I 

^ght have given it to you.’ Wliile Allen was wonderinjwhethef it 
was too late to raise the price, Wilde set his mind at resa ‘Besides 
have a copy of that letter, and the original is of no use to me t,^!; 
upon It as a work of art. I should have desired to possess if but as v 
were good enough to send a copy to Mr Tree, who naturally knew I 
should wish to have it and so passed it on to me with, I am sure deen 
regret that he could not keep such a lovely filing himself, I no loneer 

want the origmal. Good-night.’ ^ n.J no longer 

Some days later another man called on Wilde at Tite Street and in 
VKW of his usual attitude to blackmailers tliere is no reason to doubt 

“ Tree, and S 

iVe^i ImWe 

*How much will you give?’ 

abl^'ru™ 

‘Well, you can have them for tliirty pounds.’ 

Why do you want thirty poimds?’ 

I want to go to America and make a fi-esh start.’ 

A strange design, but not ... if you will pardon the reflection ... 



not original . , . uoiuniDus muugiii oi ociorc you. i iiupc you wm 
be more fortunate than he, and miss the continent on your way/ 
‘Here they are/ said the man, producing the letters, which Wilde 
glanced at casually, and then wrote a cheque, handing it to him with 
the words: 

‘You are willing to give me the letters, and I am willing to pay for 
your journey to America. That is a pleasant and amicable arrange- 
ment. Good-bye; and the best advice I can give you for the new life 
you propose to lead is that on the day you land in America ... you 
sail for England.* 

The fellow was so much in sympathy with Wilde’s view that he 
never went to America at all. After his departure Wilde looked 
through his letters more carefully, and found that the one of which 
Tree had handed him a copy was not amongst them; but he dismissed 
the subject from his mind until one night Alien came to his house with 
tlie original of the missing letter. Wilde repeated more or less what he 
had said before, but this time Alien stood his ground, remarking: ‘A 
curious construction could be put on that letter,* 

‘Art is seldom intelligible to the working classes,* said Wilde. 

‘A man has offered me sixty pounds for it.* 

‘If you take my advice you will go to him at once and sell it for 
sixty pounds. I myself have never received so large a sum for any 
prose work of that length. But I am glad to find that there is someone 
in England who will pay such a high price for any letter of mine,* 
‘The man is out of town.* 

‘He win come back,* said Wilde encouragingly. 1 assure you, on 
my word of honour, that I shall pay nothing for that letter.* 

Alien then appealed for help, saying that he was penniless. 

‘Well I can*t guarantee your cab expenses/ remarked Wilde; but 
taking pity on the fellow he gave liim ten shillings and saw him out. 

An hour or so later another of the gang named Clibbom was 
shown in, and Wilde became irritable. 

‘I caii*t be bothered any more about that letter/ he cried. *I don t 
care tuppence about it/ 

But the newcomer said that he had been told to give the letter back. 
‘Give it back? Why does he give it back to me?* 

‘Well, he says that you were kind to him, and that there is no use 
trying to rent* you, as you only laugh at us.* 

* Blackmail. ■ ^ 
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Wilde glanced at die letter, which had been much soiled bv V 
passage from hand to hand, and said ‘I dunk it quite unpardon^^ 
that better care was not taken of an original work of noine ^ T1 
parting widi another ten shiUings, he remarked 1 am afraid vof arJ 
leading a wonderfully wicked life.’ ‘There’s good and bad k everv 
one of us, returned Clibbom. ^ 

In spite of these transactions, several more of Wilde’s letters 
Douglas, as well as copies of the ones he had bought back, found thefr 
way into die hands of Queensberry, sending up his blood-pressure 
without quickening his sense of poetry. 

There was no truth in the assertion that Wilde had been asked to 
leave the Savoy Hotel; but from October 1893 to the end of March 
1894 he was occupjdng chambers at lo-ii St James’s Place in order 
to obtam more privacy tlian a hotel could give him, and he continued 
to lunch or dme at the Savoy whenever he pleased. He and Douvks 
were constently to be seen together, and the world at large wotdd 
have rem^ed m ignorance of anything except that a playwright and 
a peer had contracted an intimate friendship but for the fact that in 
September 1894 a book entitled The Gum Carnation was published 
anonymously. It was written by Robert Hichens, who had just be 
come music critic to The World in succession to Bernard Shaw 
Earlier tliat year Lord Alfred Douglas had been staying with Lord and 
Lady Cronier at the British Agency in Cairo, and had gone up the 
Nile with Reguiald Turner, E. F. Benson, and Robert Hichens. At 
t lat tune Hichens had not met Wilde, about whom he heard a great 
ca from Dougks, and The Green Carnation was practically the out- 
^Twildr supplemented by later meetings 

Esm6 Amarinth in tlie book is quite an amusing caiicature of 
Wilde, many of whose remarks are quoted, slightly distorted to make 
teem appear more absurd than they actually were. The dualoo'ucs in 
Intenuom are cleverly parodied, and the character of Mrs Windsor is 
a pretty good imitation of the Ducliess of Berwick in Udy Windcr- 
ntere s Fan. To give a few examples, Esmd Amarinth, when he reaches 
the country, exdaunsi ^hank heaven there are no nightingales to 
vXfl’ *«r well-meant but ill-produced 

e^Z \ unattractive as goodness, 

ex^pt, perhaps a sme mind in a sane body.’ And he is quoted as 
mg corned the phrase: The arsenic flower of an exquisite life.’ 
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Mrs Windsor is even more Wildean : ‘The train has been punctual for 
once in its life. How shocked the directors would be if they knew it, 
but, of course, it will be kept from them.’ She reports that someone’s 
mother lives at Canterbury, where s.he does a lot of good among the 
rich. They say she actually converted one of the canons to a belief 
in die Thirty-nine Articles after he had preached against them ... in 
the Cathedral’ And she complains that clergymen ‘who have notliing 
to always do preach long sermons, don’t they? They keep hoping 
they will have something to say presently, 1 suppose.’ Hichens clearly 
perceived the resemblance betw^een Wilde and Sydney Smith. ‘I love 
drinking Bovril in secret: it seems like a vice’ recalls Sydney’s remark 
about the Iieterodox Briilimin \vho, I am credibly informed, eats 
beefsteaks in private!’ When Amarinth and the party all got up 
early as a mark of respect to the country air’, they must have remem- 
bered that S)^dney had once done the same. And when Hichens writes 
of Amarinth ‘He had made a name for himself by declaring that he 
was pleased witli die Equator and desired its further acquaintance’, 
we arc reminded of Syiicy’s criticism of Jeffrey: ‘Why, you will 
scarcely credit it, but, strictly between ourselves, it is not more than 
a week ago that I heard him speak disrespectfully of the Equator !’ 
Which may also have been the origin of Wilde’s ‘disappointment’ 
with the Atlantic, for, as Hichens says of Amarinth ‘He had ruined 
the reputation of more than one cminendy respectable ocean which 
had previously been received everywhere.’ 

The Green Carnation was read and discussed far more widely than 
Dorian Gray had been, and people began to wonder all sorts of things. 
It was hinted in one paper that Wilde himself had written it, but he 
contradicted the rumour from Worthing on i October: ‘I invented 
that magnificent flower. But with the middle-class and mediocre 
book that usurps its strangely beautiful name I have, I need hardly say, 
nothing whatsoever to do. The flower is a work of art. The book is 
not.’ All the same he confessed to Ada Le verson ‘Robert Hichens I 
did not think capable of anytlring so clever. It is such a bore about 
journalists, tlicy arc so very clover.’ Needless to say, the book raised 
Queensberry’s temperature and nearly brought on a seizure* Douglas 
had spent three or four months with Wilde at the Cottage, Goring- 
on-Tliamcs, in the middle of 1893, and now, in the autumn of 1894, 
they w^erc together again at Worthing; and all that Queensberry 
could do was to fume impotcntly. He would not even have extracted 
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pleasure from the ^ that the two quarrelled while stayina at 
Brighton, whither they went in Ottober from Worthing be«n J 
their separation would only have baulked him of his revenge Th™ 
put up at the Grand Hotel, Brighton, and then Wilde took rooms It 
20 King s Road. Each nursed the other through an attack of influenza 
and tempers became a little frayed in the process. But they soon made 
It up, and in January 1895, while Earnest was being reliearsed tbev 
went off to Algiers. When Queensberry heard of this latest expedf 
tion, he was hvid with fiiry, and his insanity took a curious form as 
we snail presently hear. ’ 

In the course of their hoHday in North Africa, Wilde and Douglas 
met Mdtc Gide: that egotist without an ego’, as Wilde called him 
Gides description of what happened in Algiers and Blidah wa^ 
subjected to a ruthless analysis by Robert Sherard, who proved con- 
clusively that the statements about Wilde and Douglas m Gide’s book 
S, k gram m meurt are whoUy fklse. Douglas also called them ‘a mass 
ol lies and misrepresentations’, while another of Wilde’s most inti- 
mate friends, Reginald Turner, declared that ‘Anything so preposi 
terously mrue h^ never been written ... The whole thing is L- 
tastic. We mm therefore regard Gide’s account of their visit solely 
« a problem for the pathologist who is studying the mental con- 
dition of Gide. But many years before he produced that book, he had 
written several articles on Wilde, in one of which he had briefly 
desaffed dieir meemg in Algiers without the sensational and in- 
credible details which he later conceived. Parts of the article we mav 
certai^y accept as authentic, for one of Wilde’s remarks was repeated 
to other iwople - I have put all my genius into my Mfe; I have only 
put my talent into my works’ - while the following reveals the man 
as he came more ^d more to see himself, a figure of tragedy moving 
steadily towards his doom: ‘My special duty is to plunge madly into 

ammement ... No, not happiness. Certainly not happiness ... PlLure 

Ctoe must always set one’s heart upon the most tragic ... My 
foends are extmm^; Aey beg me to be carefiil. Careful? But 
can I be carefiil. That would be a backward step. I must go on as far 
as possib e. I cannot go much further. Something is bound to happen 
. something else. Do you know the risk you am running?’ !Ld 
Gide. It IS kst never to know,’ answered Wilde. But he did know, 
for several old acquaintances were beginning to avoid him, and on at 
least one occasion he was eictremelv indimiant- 
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whom he had looked upon as a friend showed a disinclination for liis 
•■■society. ■ ^■■: • • • 

Returning to London alone from Algiers, he heard from someone 
that Queensberry had booked a seat at the St James’s Theatre for the 
first night of The Importance of Being Earnest with the object of creating 
a distiirbiince. George Alexander, duly warned, cancelled the booking; 
but Queensberry was not the man to be put off as easily as that, and 
he arrived in time for the performance carrying what Sherard calls a 
phallic bouquet’, namely a large bunch of carrots and turnips, which 
he intended to hurl at the author when he took a call at the end of the 
play. Two stalwarts were ready for the Marquis, who was politely but 
resolutely refused admission. He slipped round to the gallery entrance, 
but was again headed off; to the pit, with no better luck. Undaunted 
he tried the stage-door, but every emergency had been provided for, 
and he was ejected. Tills will explain Wilde’s presence at the back of 
the stage throughout the evening; there was no guarantee that 
Queensberry would not get in disguised as a policeman, and for the 
sake of the management the author was discreet. However, the 
weather was not favourable to fresh tactics, and the baffled Marquis 
had had enough of it: he went away to brood over his wrongs and 
evolve a new plan to set them right. The morning’s papers, describing 
the rapturous success o£ Earnest, incited him to frenzy; and three days 
later, to be precise at 4,30 p.m. on 18 February, he called with a 
witness at the Albemarle Club, produced a visiting card, wrote on it 
‘To Oscar Wdde posing as a somdomite’ (his rage no doubt being 
responsible for the spelling), handed it to the porter with the 
words ‘Give that to Oscar Wilde’, and departed. After which he con- 
tinued in a state of feverish disquietude for twelve days. 

Meanwhile, with the shouts of the first-night audience echoing in 
his ears, Wilde went off on a round of country-house visits, fulfilling 
his last engagements as an entertainer of the British upper classes. He 
was back by the end of February, and on the afternoon of the 28th 
he called to see Ricketts and Shannon at their new residence in Beau- 
iort Street, Chelsea. Often in the past he had spent an evening in their 
studio at the Vale, a cul-de-sac off the King’s Road, saying to a fellow 
who once accompanied him ‘I am taking you to the one house in 
London where you will never be bored’, and there he would sit for 
hours listening to their views on art, talking away himself, and quite 
content with a supper of beer and eggs. When, after his imprison- 
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meat, he heard from William Rodienstein that Ricketts and Shannon 
were rismg in the world, he said ‘Ah. I suppose when you eo them m 
supper they give you fresh eggs now.’ 

Ricketts was alone when Wilde called on 38 February, working in 
a long low gloomy room lit ^ a single lamp. ‘In response to loud 
knocking I opened the front door’, Ricketts reports, ‘my eyes stiU 
half-covered by die vizor or guard engravers use. Wilde stood in the 
iTUSt which flooded the street.’ They had not met for some time and 
had seen litde of each other since Wilde’s success as a playwrUt 
My dear mcketts, you look like a conspirator with a mask. Mav I 
come m. Or are you an alchemist turning wood blocks into sold? 
I can see your gl^ or crucible. TeU me now of your magic practices.’ 
For once they did not seem at ease together, and for a while the con 
TCrsation coimted of polite inquiries. Then Ricketts referred to 
Wilde s plays. Yes I live in a world of puppets who do not under- 
Kand, ^d yet would play widi the strings ... But why this darbiess? 
This place IS like a tomb. Ricketts lit two candles. ‘My dear fellow 
how could you leave the Vale for this dull, dark house? Tell me now 
about yourself: Why this change?’ Ricketts explained that he was 
setting up as a printer and publisher, and intended to bring out 
^tions of the lesser-known poets, such as Vaughan, Suckling 
Herbert, Cr^aw, as well as the classics. Instantly Wilde manifested 
die keenest interest: ‘You must of course bring out a Chatte“on 

s^bo?' h"' Guilder of our romantic 

school. He quoted some lines and said ‘These might be by Keats 

Naturally you will pubM the Sonnets; one has to find them iii 
hideous editions edited by men who handle Shakespeare as they 
A “7 f?usmess investments.’ He paused, then 

added YonmmtptmtmjPortrakofMr IV. H.’ Tliis was an awkward 
moment for Ricketts, who had previously, at the author's request 

to i of original essay; 

so he explained that he was starting in business with a total capW 

La? T’ ^ ^ Milton, BiLc, 

KtaB, etc., m Innited editions, but that if successful he would foUow 

an edition of the Somiets with Wilde’s book. Apparently his explana- 
tion was lost on Ins visitor: ‘I see. my dear Ricketts, even your charm- 
ing praure of Willw Hughes has not convinced you ! ... I must work 
upon the thmg agam; it is stifl short for book form. But why do I say 
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this, as if size meant anything? Tliiiik of die ocean: how dull ! and ofa 
pearl, which can be perfect/ He laughed quietly. ''Have you noticed 
how ainioyed pigs become if you do not cast pearls before them? 
We must talk about all this later/ I^e got up and strolled about the 
room as if trying to pick on some other topic. 

Ricketts felt uncomfortable. Had Wilde taken his purely business 
explanation to mean a lack of enthusiasm for The Portrait of Mr 
IV. if,? Wilde had helped liim greatly in the past, and he did not 
wish to appear thankless or discourteous. But the moment had gone, 
and Wilde was now talking of the theatre and of some absimd com- 
ment in the press. A little later he left, and Ricketts watched his form 
disappearing in the mist. There had been constraint in their conversa- 
tion ; something seemed to have come between them; the old friendly 
feeling had vanished; the supper of beer and eggs was a thing of the 
past. Soon afterwards Shannon came in, and reported that he had just 
met Wilde in the King's Road: ‘He stopped me and said charming 
things about you and your publishing his Mr W. H. I thought he 
looked tired and preoccupied. We waited in the fog for a hansom to 
pass, near a shop with sausage roils and pork pies lit by gas. Wilde 
became quite funny and said suddenly “What curious tilings people 
will sometimes eat! ... I suppose they must be hungry." A cab 
passed, and, hailing it, he named a club near Piccadilly.' 

The club was the Albemarle, where he arrived at 5 o'clock, and 
wdierc the hall porter handed him an envelope, within which was the 
card Queensberry had left ten days before. Surprised by the nature of 
the proceeding, the hall porter had made a note of the date and hour 
ot Queensberry's call. Wilde wanted to know if he had looked at the 
card, and he admitted that he had but that he did not understand it. 
No one else had seen it, he assured Wilde, and he had put it in an 
envelope at once. Wilde should have emulated the man's discretion, 
and left the Marquis to cool his heels indefinitely. Instead he drove to 
the Avondale Hotel in Piccadilly, whence he despatched a note to 
Robert Ross asking him to call there at 11.30 the same night. T don't 
see anything now but a criminal prosecution,' he wrote; ‘my whole 
life seems ruined by this man. The tower of ivory is assailed by the 
foul thing. On the sand is my life spilt. I don't know what to do/ 
The words suggest the sensations ofa small boy watching the destruc- 
tion of his sand-castle on the seashore witha mixture of awe and glee. 
The result of their conference was a visit the following morning to 
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Ross’s soKcitor, Charles Humphreys, who wanted to know before 
mi^rtekuig the case, if there was any truth in the libel.’ Upon 
Wilde s assurance that there was not, Humplireys agreed to act for 
him. On I March Wilde applied for a warrant; die Marquis was 
arrestedMd charged at Marlborough Street Police Court on 2 March 
the case being adjourned for a week. On 9 March Wilde accoTr.’ 
pamed by Lord Alfred Douglas and his brother Lord Douglas of 
mwick, drove to the court in a carriage and pair. The maristrit^ 
direaed Lord Alfred to leave the court at once. The evident was 
dicn pven, and it betame clear tliat the Defence had nothing seriol 
to bring against Wilde except some letters which he had written to 
fn Sat /S duly committed for trial, being released 

Immediately Mowing the police court proceedings Humphrevs 
went down to the Temple to ask Sir Edward Clarke if he would leJd 
or the Prosecution at the trial. Clarke had won a very liigh position 
as a arrister, achieved as mucli by personal integrity as by forensic 
ability, and had occupied the position of Solicitor-Lnerll for six 
years. He was above all things reliable, a man who could be trusted 
to make die best of a good case, and a man who would always be 

bSev ^ “tdertake cases unless he could 

beheve m die innoc^^ or rectitude of those for whom he appeared 
and m the course of his life he sacrificed much by advisinfpeS 

there IS no doubt whatever that he would have advised Wilde to tear 
up Queensbeny s card and forget all about it, for he realized that 
even if successful Wilde’s reputation would suffer, and his innate 
p ntanism vvas wholly agamst such a case, which involved the public 
e^ibition of at least one family skeleton. However, the proceedings 

hetSlo^^ take part in themfandaUthft 

he could do was to satisfy himself that the man for whom he had 

WadeTh? h innocent. He asked Humplireys to bring 

Wilde to Im chambers, where he made his position clear: ‘I can only 
accept this brief, Mr Wilde, if you can assL me on your word^f 
loiiour as an English gendeman that there is not and never has been 
any oimiktion for the charges that are made against you.’ Wilde 
oleiMy declared, presumably on his honour as fn Irish gentleman 

atitdtrr rr groundless, clarkc then 

ccepted the bnef. At this point we must remember that, as far as 
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Wilde loiew, the Defence had nothing to bring against him except 
his written work, such as Dorian Gray^ and several of his letters to 
Douglas; and he felt quite confident that when Edward Carson, 
counsel for the Defence, who had been at Trinity College, Dublin, 
with him, cross-examined him on Ins literary productions he could 
more than hold liis own.* Having set the law in motion, he light- 
heartedly left London with Douglas for Monte Carlo. 

During their absence Queensberry was not idle. His declared 
object was to save his son, aD.d he now set out to ruin his son, his real 
object being the satisfaction of his maniacal thirst for revenge on any- 
one who had thwarted his will, and the operation of Ms hatred over 
as wide a field as possible. With the help of a private detective, he 
began to collect evidence, rushing hither and thither in a flurry of 
excitement, buttonholing this man, examiniiig that, and offering 
bribes to anyone who was perjurable in the interests of public moral- 
ity- Male and female prostitutes were surprised to find how popular 
they had suddenly become. Men who expected nothing in return 
were apparently delighted to meet them and stand them expensive 
drinks, merely for the pleasure of their company; and they felt 
flattered when it was assumed that they were sufficiently intimate 
with a popular dramatist to be able, to pass on information concerning 
his liabits. But nothing of value, was obtained by these means; and if 
it had not been for the obliging action of a less popular dramatist .- 
named Charles Brookfield, the Defence would have been in a bad 
way. 'Brooks', as he was affectionately called by his friends, enlisted 
under Queensberry 's flag, not for money but for pure love of the 
tiling, and not only pot the detective in touch with a female who 
stated that her profession had suffered from Wilde's activities, and 
who knew the haunts of his accomplices, hut suborned a commission- 
aire at the Haymarket Theatre to give the addresses of Wilde's black- , 
mailing associates. When, long afterwards, Wilde was told what his 
fellow-dramatist had done, ail he said was 'How absurd of Brook- 
field!' 

In this way a handy little gang of male prostitutes and black- 
mailers was partly frightened, partly cajoled, and partly bribed into 
giving evidence against Wilde, who, on his return to London shortly 

* Though, on hearing that Carson was to cross-examine him, Wilde said: 
No doubt he will perform his task with ail the added bitterness of an old 
friend*. 
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before the trial, spent a day with Douglas at his solicitor’s office study 
mg Queensberry’s plea of justification, which gave a list of witnesses 
for the Defence together with the charges to be substantiated This 
opened his eyes to the seriousness of his position, but did not alter Li. 

The question why he ever embarked on such a course, and why 
he nmntained it after recognizing the danger, has troubled many 
people, and no satisfying answer has yet been given. The explanation 
IS to be found in his nature. We have already seen how from his 
earliest days he had dramatized himself and his career, his histrionic 
capacity being a part of diat emotional life which never reached 
^tunty. Gradually the performance had become so much a part of 
his being that he was convinced of its reality, seeing himself at first as 
a symbolic %ure climbing slowly to the heights of success, and at 
tet, when he had tasted the fruits of victory, as a symbolic fiaure 
plunging suddenly to the depths of failure. The story ofjesus intensi- 
fied the make-belief, and he saw himself in the role of Christ, the 
shouts of his first-night audiences being his hosannas, with Calvary to 
come. Now if it had been put to him exactly as here written, his 
mtcihgcnce would have ridiculed the picture; but mifortunatelv 
whenever called upon to aa eitlier in reality or in the imagination, his 
intelligence became an uncertain quantity, and the aaor was left in 
possession of the stage. Further, he had been corrupted by applause 
and success; he was sufering from a swelled head; and in his action 
against Queensberry we seem to see two conflicting characters; the 
one hurrying towards an inescapable destiny, the other marriiin g 
with assurance towards a victory that would crown his previom 
ttiumphs. A third element entered into the drama: he was embroiled 
m toe family quarrel of an historic house: he stood between a lord 
Md a marquis in the eternal conflict of youth with age. Had his 
fricito s name been Smith, whose father was a ‘mister’, things would 
not have come to this pass, and he might have been deprived of his 
ownfall. For, primarily, the motive that drove liim onward, con- 
saously or miconsdously, was the feeling that his life would not be 
complete without disaster and tragedy, and that he must plumb the 
depths as he had scaled the heights. ‘It is what we fear that happens to 
iw, he once said, and his admission after the event - ‘I admit I lost iny 
head. I was bewildered, incapable of judgement’ - is proof that he 
was acting tlirougiioiit aim act 
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imagination, playing the part that had become second-nature to him. 
In his comedy. An Ideal Husband, he was clearly envisaging his own 
catastrophe: ‘Think of their loathsome joy/ says one of the characters, 
referring to the behaviour of the newspapers should the scandal of Sir 
Robert Chiltem’s career become public property, ‘of the ddight they 
would have in dragging you down, of the mud and mire they would 
plunge you in. Think of the hypocrite widi his greasy smile penning 
his leading article, and arranging the foulness of the public placard/ 
In trying to excuse his conduct, Chiitem speab of the ‘men who, 
each one of them, have worse secrets in their own lives’, and Goring 
replies ‘That is the reason they are so pleased to find out other people’s 
secrets. It distracts public attention from their own/ These passages 
arc an exact prediction of what happened in Wilde’s case. 

There was another influence at work egging him on to combat, 
diough for the reasons already given he was merely being pushed in 
the direction he wished to take. This was Lord Alfred Douglas, who, 
long before his father left the opprobrious card at the Albemarle Club, 
had urged Wilde to take proceedings against Queensberry on the 
strength of the libels contained in tlie letters wliich the Marquis had 
written to his son. If Wilde had done this, writes Douglas, the libeller 
would not have had a leg to stand on. The evidence which my father 
got later took a long time to collect, and could not have been avail- 
able at die time when he first started his attack.’ After Wilde had 
been moved to action, Douglas thought he had made a grave mistake 
in not consulting George Lewis, who, besides being a personal friend, 
was the only solicitor who would have given him proper advice. But 
as that error could not be rectified, Douglas encouraged Wilde to 
proceed, put up ^360 towards the cost of the case, got his family to 
rally round, and, as he said, ‘screwed Oscar up to the “sticking place”.* 
There were moments when Wilde relented, when he perceived the 
absurdity of the action from his own point of view, but his attitude 
was never seriously shaken, and one word from Douglas was suffi- 
cient to buoy him up. He still believed that he would win on tlie 
literary issue, and arranged to meet Frank Harris one day at the Cafe 
Royal with tlie intention of asking him to go into the witness-box and 
testify to the sound morality o£ Dorian Gray, Bernard Shaw, who was 
present, has recorded the incident, and Douglas joined them while 
they were talking. Harris told Wilde flatly that he had not an earthly 
chance of winning the case, that the highest testimonials to his writings 
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would be useless, that no jury would give a verdict against a father 
trying to protect his son, tliat the case would be decided on the 
evidence which the Defence had collected, and that the best thine he 
cotdd do was to write a letter to the press explaining that he had 
made a mistake m bringing the action, and then to go abroad until 
Ae fuss had blown over. Douglas, who knew exactly how and whv 
his father was protecting’ him, knew too that Queensberry’s persecu^ 
non would not Mop until he was in his grave, and felt certain that a 
full exposure of the man’s infamous conduct to his famil y 
decide the matter, promptly got up, told Harris that liis advice 
^owed he was no ftiend of Oscar’s, and walked out. Wilde 
followed his example, after remarking that Harris was failing him in 
Hs hour of need, and that he now knew who his real friends were 
Harris thought that Wilde was weakly submitting to the will of 
Douglas. But therein he displayed ignorance of Wilde’s nature 
Nobody m the wide world could persuade him to do what he did 
not want to do , says Vincent O’Sullivan, and our analysis shows diat 
lie was acting under the influence of a mystical concept. 

Two nights before the trial began, Wilde dined with his wife and 
Douglas at a restaurant, and then the three of them went on to a box 
at the St James s Theatre, where Earnest was running to packed houses 
Constance could scarcely have enjoyed herself ‘She was very much 
agitated’, Douglas writes, ‘and when I said good-night to her at the 
door of the theatre she had tears in her eyes.’ They never met again. 
Oscar was in an airy mood. Between the acts he paid a visit to George 
Alexander, who told me what passed between tliem. 

‘I don’t tliink you ought to have come to the theatre at such a 
time, said Alexander. ‘People will consider it in bad taste.’ 

‘Are you going to accuse everyone in the theatre of bad taste for 
seemg my play at such a time?’ asked Wilde laugliing. ‘I would con- 
sider it in bad taste if they went to anyone elsc’s play.’ 

‘Do be serious.’ 

‘Then you mustn’t be fumiy.’ 

‘Will you take a bit of advice?’ 

yertainly ... if it is advice that I wish to take.’ 

‘Why don’t you withdraw from the case and go abroad?’ 
Everyone wants me to go abroad. I have just been abroad. And 
now I have come home again. One can’t keep on going abroad, un- 
less one IS a nussionary, or, what comes to tlie same tiling, a com- 
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merdal traveller. But make your mind easy, my dear Alec. I have 
consulted Mrs Robinson, the palmist, and she assures me diat I shall 
win.* 

‘Do you really believe in palmists?’ 

‘Always . . . when they prophesy nice things.’ 

‘When do they ever prophesy anything else?’ 

‘Never. If they did no one would believe in them, and the poor 
creatures must earn a living somehow.’ 

‘Oh, you’re impossible !’ 

‘No, not impossible, my dear fellow ... Improbable ... yes ... I 
grant you iiiiprobable.* 

Alexander gave it up, and Wilde returned to his box, where he 
laughed heartily all through the last act. 

The Queensberry trial commenced at the Old Bailey bn 3 April 
1895, Sir Edward Clarke’s opening speech largely consisted of praise 
for WHde’s literary achievements, and Carson began by cross- 
examining Wilde on Dorian Gray and the Phrases mid Philosophies for 
the Use of the Youngy their interchanges having been given in previous 
chapters. Next tliere was a passage between them relating to the 
letter, already quoted, that Wilde had written to Douglas. ‘I think it 
is a beautiful letter’, said Wilde. ‘It is a poem. I was not writing an 
ordinary letter. You might as well cross-examine me as to whedier 
King Lear or a sonnet of Shakespeare was proper.* 

‘Apart from art, Mr Wilde?’ 

‘I cannot answer apart from art,* 

‘Suppose a man who was not an artist had written tliis letter, 
would you say it was a proper letter?’ 

A man who was not an artist could not have written that letter.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because nobody but an artist could write it. He certainly could not 
write the language unless he were a man of letters.’ 

I can suggest, tor the sake of your reputation, that there is nothing 
very wonderful in this “red rose-leaf lips of yours”.’ 
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‘Everyrlimg I write is extraordinary’, Wilde retorted. ‘I do not 

pose as being ordinary, great heavens !' 

Then there were questions about a young man named Alphonse 
Conway, whom Wilde had met at Wortliing ^ 

;He sold newspapers at the kiosk on tlie pier?’ queried Carson. 
No. I never heard that up to that time his only occupation was 

hf m ^ connexion wiA 

‘Was his conversation literary?' 

On the contrary, qmte simple and easily understood. He had been 
to school, where naturally he had not learned much ’ 
wade came through the first day’s ordeal triumphantly, having 
teored off Carson at every move in the game. Meeting the actof 
Charles Goodhart m PiccadiUy Circus, he seemed to be in high spirits’ 
Goodliart chd not like to touch on a subject that was being advertised 
on every placard within sight and shouted by ever pape^ vendor in 

^ ^ezthev. Then 

said Wilde You ve heard of my case, I suppose ?’ ‘Oh - er - yes ’ re- 
turned Charles nervously. Tm sure I wish you the - er - best of luck 

AiHs wu 

All IS wtU. The workmg classes are with me ... to a boy.’ 

Alfred 0*1 his knowledge of 

Yfred ^ friendships with young men. As he afterwards 

desenbed all his answers on such subjects as ‘absurd and silly perjuries’ 

It IS unnecessary to give them. Besides, the liistory of his homosexual 
amours is no more interesting than the average man’s visits to a 
brothel passion i$ si^cant, evacuation is not. One remark he made 
is worth preserving beraiBc it was true of himself generaUy, though 

‘hi!! Ac whole truth in regard to the young man 

whose relations with him were under discussion. ‘What is there in 
™aon bertveen you ^d Charlie Parker?’ probed Carson, and 
Wilde made answer 'I Ifice oeonfr wl,« i._.- i., . 
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and Clarke’s re-examination did not help matters. When the court 
rose at the end of the second day’s hearing, Carson was in the middle 
of his opening speech for the Defence, and before a single witness on 
Queensberry’s side had been called it was generaOy felt tliat the 
Prosecution had failed. • 

When on the third day it became clear from Carson’s speech that 
the Defence were going to prove justification by calling witnesses, 
whose evidence would show that Taylor had procured them for a 
certain purpose, and whose exact relations with Wilde would be 
described, Clarke left the court and advised Wilde to drop the case, 
since, if it went on to the end, and the jury found the accusations 
true, the judge would order his arrest. Wilde thanked Clarke for his 
. advice and agreed to act upon it. In the hope chat he would leave die 
country, Clarke dien said that he need not be present in court wliile 
the announcement was being made; and Mathews, a junior counsel, 
hinted that they would keep the case going in order to give him time 
to clear out; but he refused to go. Carson was still speaking when 
Clarke returned and asked the judge if he might have a few words 
with the counsel for the Defence. Following a short conversation 
between himself and Carson, he rose and addressed die judge: 
‘Having regard to what has been referred to by my learned friend in 
respect of the matters connected with the literature and the letters, 

I feel we could not resist a verdict of Not Guilty in this case - Not 
Guilty with reference to the word “posing”. In diese circumstances 
I hope you will think I am not going beyond the bounds of my duty, 
and that I am doing something to save, to prevent, what would be a 
most horrible task, however it might close, if I now interpose and say 
on behalf of Mr Oscar Wdde that I would ask to withdraw from the 
prosecution.’ Skilled in the interpretation of legal tenninology, the 
learned counsel for the Defence understood this to mean that his 
client’s plea of justification had been proved; the judge supported 
him; and the jury, defrauded of the sensations which they had been 
led to anticipate, angrily added to their verdict the statement that 
Queensberry’s action had been ‘for the public benefit’. The Marquis 
was the hero of the hour, being loudly cheered as he left the dock, 
and enjoying a further demonstration of public approval when he 
reached the street. Incidentally, it is of interest to record that Charles 
Brookfield and Charles Hawtrey, both of whom had been acting for 
over a hundred nights in Wilde’s play An Ideal Husband^ gave a dinner 
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to Queensberry to celebrate his victory. As sportsmen they were 
naturally delighted with the success of their hunt through die West 
End stews, and overjoyed at the thought that they had brought their 
quarry to earth. Although Wilde’s own folly had enabled them to do 
it, Queensberry and BrookfieU could congratulate themselves un- 
reservedly on having wrecked the career of a genius. Few people in 
history could boast as much, and their dinner-party must have been 
most gratifying to both of them. Some years later Brookfield 
was appointed Censor of plays, the audiorities no doubt feeling that 
such a high sense of moral responsibility as his should not go 
unrewarded. 

Wilde drove from die Old Bailey to the Holborn Viaduct Hotel, 
where a room had been reserved for lunch, and where he was shortly 
' joined by Robert Ross, Lord Alfred Douglas, and Lord Douglas of 
Hawick. While there he wrote a letter to the Evening News: 

would have been impossible for me to have proved my case with- 
out putting Lord Alfred Douglas in the witness-box against his father. 
Lord Alfred Douglas was extremely anxious to go into the box, but I 
i would not let him do so. Rather than put him into so painful a position, 
tK 1 determined to retire from the case, and to bear on my own shoulders 
whatever ignominy and shame might result from my prosecuting Lord 
Queensberry.* 

Lunch over, Wilde drove to die Cadogan Hotel in Sloane Street, 
.where Douglas had rooms. There he was repeatedly urged by his 
: friends to leave for Dover and Calais, but he kept saying ‘It is too 
late’ and ‘The train has gone’. Douglas’s cousin George Wyndham, 
sent a message begging Wilde to leave the country; but nothing 
jould move him. He sat in a chair drinking hock and seltzer, saying 
itue, waiting for the stroke of fate, his face expressionless. At his 
equest Ross went to break the news to Constance, who burst into 
, 2ars, and, though quite unable to realize what had happened, added 
■er entreaty to diat of his friends: ‘Poor Oscar! Poor Oscar 1 1 hope 
/ ,;|eB going abroad.’ With the help of Lady Wilde she left Tite Street 
‘I fat evening. 

, Frank Harris imagines that Wilde’s inaction on 5 April bears out 
. i le wholly fictitious portrait of a weak-willed, easily-influenced 
feminate wlxich Harris gives in liis book. The very opposite is the 
ath. Despite the pleadings of all his friends, Wilde remained, 
aving litde sense of reality, he could not imagine what was in store 
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for him, and, if partiaiiy paralysed by the shock, he was liaif- 
liypnotized by ■ the picture of himself -as one predestined' to- 
sufier. 

Meanwhile Charles Russell, solicitor for. Queensberry, sent the 
statcnienrs of all the witnesses Carson had intended to call to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. The Home Secretary, H. H. Asquith, 
had .a conference 'With tlie Attorney-General and the Solicitor- 
General, whereat it was determined that a warrant for Wilde’s arrest 
should be executed; and at some time between seven and eight 
oVlock that evening the police called at the Cadogan Hotel and 
knocked at the door of, Room 53. ' 

‘Mr ' Wilde, I believe?’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘W’c are police ofheers and hold a warrant for your arrest.’ 

‘Oh, really?’ He see.med'. relieved. 

‘1 must ask to accompany us to the police station.’ 

Wilde got up, a little unsteadily, put on his overcoat, took his hat 
and gloves, and followed them out. They drove in a four-wheeler, 
via Scotland Yard, to Bow Street. Robert Sherard once asked Wilde, 
in view of his superstition on the subject, whether the cab horse that 
drove him from the Cadogan was wliite. ‘I was too much interested 
to notice,’ said Wilde, having chatted away on all sorts of topics with 
the detectives, who thought him a most amiable gentleman. At Bow 
Street the charges were read out to liini, after which he was taken to 
a cell, where press reporters were allowed to peer at him through the 
grille, and where lie paced to and fro all night, unable to sleep. Next 
day he was removed to Holloway Gaol. 

His friends had been active all this wliile. Douglas, who had been 
absent when Wlide was arrested, liaving gone down to the House of 
Commons to find out from his cousin George Wyndham whether 
there would be a prosecution, went at once to Bow Street with the 
intention of bailing Wilde out, but found that it was impossible. 
Ross had gone to Titc Street to get some clothes for Oscar, found the 
house deserted except for Alfred the man-servant, and with his help 
burst open the bedroom door wliich Constance had locked. But when 
he got to Bow Street, outside which a mob was howling obscenities, 
he found that he could not see Wilde or leave the clothes for him. 
Returning to Tite Street, he forced the library door and took away 
some letters and manuscripts. After that both he and Turner thought 
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it would be advisable to leave die country Tbpxr j 

where they stayed at the Terminus Hoter ^ 

When the news of Wilde’s arrest reached Sir Edward Clarl- i 
following morning, he wrote at once to Humphrevs 
fend Wilde at his trial for nothing. Humphre^ rephed o 
iy tliat Wilde had expressed ‘his deepest gratitude for your*"""® 
kind offer, which he most gladly accepts*. A few other people 
^ humm beings at this junaure, and their names should^be^Lt 
bered. Ernest and Ada Leverson and Adela Schuster offered anvTT 
^dnn their power, and Mrs Bernard Beere, who had acted ^ 
^but^ot in A Woman of No Importance, wrote in a simSt^ 

Alfred Douglas, who descnbes the way in which they wer^ aJK i 
to speak to one another for fifteen minutes: ‘The visLr no<? 
box rather like Ae box in a pawnshop ... There is a whole row” f 
these boxes, each occupied by a visitor, and opposite, facinelf 
visitor, IS the prisoner whom he is visiting. The tL sides of lisito*^ 
and prisoners are separated by a corridor about a yard in width anT 
warder paces up and down the corridor ... The visitor ai^d the 

the other prisoners and visitors ... Poor Oscar was rather deaf fl 
could hardly hear what I said in the babel. He looked at me wS 
tears runmng down his che^ and I looked at him. Such as it was t 
he told me in nearly every letter he wrote ... this interview 
oidy bnght spot in the day.’ He was kindly treated by the warded 
bu^he had no books, could not smoke, and slept badly dIZ w^’ 
wi urn in the uitervals of his appearances at Bow Street Police 

fX of “ '^1 committed for trl? 

lay^Ior of course bad been rounded up imniediatelv . * 
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the past, some eighteen montlis later, he honestly confessed that he 
did not regret his association with the young men whose evidence 
had sent him to gaol, but ‘what is loathsome to me is the memory 
of interminable visits paid by me to^he solicitor Humphreys, when 
in the ghastly glare of a bleak room I would sit with a serious face 
telling serious lies to a bald man till I really groaned and yawned with 
ennui/ Perhaps, if he had been able to witness what w-as going on in 
the v\^orld outside the prison walls, he might even have reconciled 
himself to Humphreys. 

It was not a pleasant sight. The Victorians were busily engaged in 
a very ancient pastime at which they were adept. They knew better 
than any previous age how to 

Compound for sins they were inclined to 

3y damning those they had no mind to. 

They damned Wilde wdtli such vigour and thorouglmess that, on 
this evidence alone, they must be considered the most vicious age in 
history. By the iury of their condemnation they stand condemned. 
Nothing on the same scale had ever happened before, though 
Macaulay has an niteresting passage on Byron which shows that the 
British people were always liable to spasms of inmiorai indignation: 

‘We know no spectacle so ridiculous as the British public in one of its 
periodical fits of morality. In general, elopements, divorces, and family 
quarrels, pass with little notice. We read the scandal, talk about it for a 
day, and forget it. But once in six or seven years our virtue becomes 
outrageous. We camiot suffer the laws of religion and decency to be 
violated. We must make a stand against vice. We must teach libertines 
that the English people appreciate the importance of domestic ties. 
Accordingly some unfortunate man, in no respect more depraved than 
hundreds whose offences have been treated with lenity, is singled out 
as an expiatory sacrifice. If he has children, they are to be taken from 
him, li he has a profession, he is to be driven from it. He is cut by the 
higher orders, and hissed by the lower. He is, in truth, a sort of whip- 
ping-boy, by whose vicarious agonies all the other transgressors of the 
same class are, it is supposed, sufficiently chastized. We reflect very 
complacently on our own severity, and compare with great pride the 
high standard of morals established in England with the Parisian laxity. 
At length our anger is satiated. Our victim is ruined and heartbroken. 
And our virtue goes quietly to sleep for seven years more. ... The 
obloquy which Byron had to endure was such as might well have 
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shaken a more constant mind. The newspapers were filleH •, vu 7 
peons. T^he theatres shook with execration! He was e^dude^F^”' 
circles where he had lately been the observed of all obse^el f n 5”® 
creeping things that riot in the decay of nobier natures hast! 
repast; and they were right; they did after their kind It i!!lt° 
day that the savage envy of aspiring dmices is gratified by the , 
of such a spint, and the degradation of such a name.’ 

The treatment of Byron, howtever, was Christian 1 

that accorded to Wilde, who suffered from living 
^lod. ;He will never lift his head again’, said thf ”t erSe cfe 
Wlnte, for he has a^inst hun all men of infamous life.’ TheT" 
people to display tlieir infamy were the journalists who 
justified the worst that Wilde had ever slid 
much further than he could have conceived possible To read T 
paragraphs and leading mticles that were turned out day aftet d 

between the Queensberry case and the trial of Wilde atarimo 1 ^ 

,«11 innocent of offence, L „ SbelS 

Sh^eipeore s view ofkumu, being. .. enprcMed through the mou* 

of Tiiiion of Athens was a charitable one. 

agSlfwfdt°l!d!r'*¥”°“’ “ prejudice was created 

agamst Wdde, and Ae pohee court magistrate. Sir Jolm Bridge re 

fused to allow him bail, which meant that he was miable to coilea 

evidence or to raise money at a time when both were vital to him 

His aeditors at once obtained judgement against him. an execution 

was put into his house, a sale of his possessions was held there on 

pt^^l’b '1'^ everything went for a song, though some of his 

personal belon^gs were bought by friends and evenfually restored 
to hun. Thus the man who a few weeks before was 

^ “®de bankrupt for jus? over a 

thousand. Tabng their cue from the press, a rabble of thieves and 
jnsanon-mongers aowded the house, broke into rooms, burst oSn 
drawers, stole mmusaipts and anything else they could get a 4 v 
with ; and at last the disorder and rowdiifess becam! so greafdiat 

SSTdT' u- belongings would have 

fetched four tunes the amount demanded by his aeditors; but the 

m. Among other manusenpts stolen at the sale were the complete 
form of A Flormiiw Tragedy, The Duchess of Padua (of whidi a 
p mpt copy existed), and the enlarged version of The Portrait of Mr 
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IF. R, which had been returned by the publisher on the day that the 
Quecnsbcrry case took an unpleasant turn. 

The publisher wasjolm Lane, who was on a visit to New York at 
the time. He was, as wc know, not fond of Wilde, and it was now 
sale to disclose his real feelings, Thfc fact tliat he had been only too 
glad to publish Wilde’s works when the author’s reputation was at 
its height did not deter .him from stopping their sale and withdra wing 
every copy from circulation the moment it was advisable to do so; 
and he spent some days in feverish activity, despatcliing cables and 
writing letters to put liimself right with the world and to deny that 
he had introduced Wilde to a youth named Shelley, who had been 
cniployed by him and was mentioned as a witness in the case. 

Notliing on earth could rouse Wilde to resentment. He thought 
Brookfield’s behaviour absurd’. Lane’s childish’, and Alexander’s 
Ridiculous’. It is certainly not easy nowadays to apprehend the 
peculiarly Victorian brand of humbug wliich the latter exliibited. 
From 6 April till 8 May, when it was withdrawn. The Importance of 
Being Earnest was advertised on the placards and in the programmes 
of the St James’s Theatre as, presumably, a work of divine origin or 
supernatural conception; for the author’s name was obliterated by 
slips of paper on the placards and blocked out on the programmes. 
Apologists for the actor-manager have declared that he did this in 
the interests of Wilde, the removal of whose name being the only 
alternative to the removal of his play; in other words, that Alexander 
believed people would only go to see the play if they did not know 
who had written it. But the author o£ Earnest was much more famous 
than any of his works, and there was scarcely a playgoer in the metro- 
polis who did not know that George Alexander was acting in an 
Oscar Wilde comedy at the St James’s Theatre; so the only possible 
explanation of the manager’s conduct is that he thought people 
would still enjoy the play if they were not shocked by seeing the 
words *Oscar Wilde’ attached to it; wliich means that the Victorians 
were quite willing to laugh so long as they could pretend that their 
laughter was not due to the man who had provoked it; and Alex- 
ander pandered to their hypocrisy. It has been asserted that he did so 
because lie wished to help the author fmancially. Since this also signi- 
fied helping the manager financially, we need not challenge the 
assertion. 

Another manager, Charles Wyndiiam, showed a dilierent spirit. 
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The last nights of An Ideal Husband had been announced at the Hay- 
market before the Queensberry action, as Tree wanted the theatre on 
his return from America. But the play was doing so well that Waller 
had arranged to transfer it to Charles Wyiidham’s theatre, the 
Criterion. For the final performance at the Ha)uiiarket, 6 April, 
Waller ordered slips of paper to be pasted over Wilde’s name, prob- 
ably after consultation with Alexander. Both of them, by the way, 
had been asked by Douglas that day to go bail for Wilde; both had 
refused ; and, as it happened, the application for bail was turned down 
shortly after. When Wyndham got to hear of the slip-of-paper policy, 
he absolutely declined to let Waller bring the play to the Criterion 
unless the author’s name appeared on all bills, placards, and pro- 
grammes, his reason being that he would not allow a theatre of his 
to be the means of affronting a man on his trial. Waller was com- 
pelled to accept this condition, and An Ideal Husband continued its run 
for a fortnight at the Criterion, from 13 to 27 April. Judged by Vic- 
torian standards, Wyndliam was clearly eccentric. 

In the state of public feeling created by the press nearly everyone 
who had blown Wilde, or was in any way attracted to his sexual 
peculiarity, took fright. The railways and steamers that trafficked 
with the continent suddenly had to cope with a sort of holiday rush 
out of season. People who had received letters from him, or to whom 
he had given manuscripts, burnt them; while those who had written 
to him demanded the return of their letters. Among others the Acton 
family delivered his correspondence to the flames; and Edward 
Burne-Jones, who had liked Wilde very much and had exchanged 
letters with him over many years, sent an urgent request for the 
return of everything he had written. Robert Ross, in complying, 
asked that Wilde’s letters to the painter should be restored, but was 
curtly informed that they had all been destroyed. As Burne-Jones 
also put Swinburne’s letters on the fire, it seems chat the first half of 
his surname was singularly appropriate. 

The scandal affected every section of the community, wherein 
Caliban and Tartuffe had the time of their lives. For the lower classes 
it was a sort of ‘Roman holiday’. What they believed to be an aris- 
tocrat had been flung to the legal lions; bawdy jokes were bandied 
about in the streets; and any man who had long hair or wore an eye- 
glass or dressed too well or spoke in a refined manner or carried a 
noticeable bunch of flowers was liable to have ‘Oscar’ yelled at him 
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and to attract tlie iinwelconic attention of every loafer and passer-by 
ill the vicinity. One gentleman, stung by the gibe and unable to pro- 
ceed with that unconscious aloofness so necessary to the occasion, 
stopped to expostulate, but was moved on by the police to the 
derisive cheers and displeasing comments of the jovial onlookers. 

The middle classes behaved as if they had been publicly insulted. 
They said little, but from the expression on their faces it was clear 
that soractliing was on their minds and that they supported extreme 
measures \vhate%^er the circumstances. Broadly speaking they felt that 
art was largely responsible for what the world had come to. They had 
read the accounts of the case, and W^ilde’s repartees under cross- 
examination had roused their distrust. Wit to them was a sign of in- 
smeerity, poetry a synonym for perversion, cleverness a form of 
wickedness. They had always said ... but as they had said it so often 
we ncea not repeat it. Instead we will quote Wilde’s comment, some 
three years later, on the attitude of such folk: ‘I never came across 
anyone in whom the moral sense was dominant who was not heart- 
less, cnid, vindictive, iog-stupid, and entirely lacking in the smallest 
sense of humanity. Moral people, as they are termed, are simple 
beasts. I would sooner have fifty unnatural vices than one unnatural 
virtue.’ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

As for the upper classes, we learn from Sherard that *a lady who 
belongs to the iiighest English nobility’ wrote to him that ‘the ordin- 
ary run of English society hated Oscar.’ Their hatred was due prim- 
arily to ills intellectuai superiority, but without doubt his essay ‘The 
Soul of Man Under Socialism’ had made matters much worse ; while 
the satire in his plays, his self-esteem, and the fact that they could not 
do without him, nor snub him, nor discompose him in the least 
degree, but had to bear his. sometimes insolently independent 
witticisms with smiling faces which concealed seething resentment, 
did not make it easier for them to put up with him. A feeling of self- 
aimoyance gave a keener edge to their anger. There is but one step 
from popular success to popular obloquy. The moment a man who 
has been petted and spoilt trips over the law and falls from favour, 
he receives no mercy. Those who once praised him feel that he has 
betrayed them, and hurt vanity more than, anything else makes them 
kick him when he is down. 

Such was the prevailing insanity that Wilde’s children had to be 
removed from their school, presumably because they might have 
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experienced moments of remorse at the thought of it. Her refusal was 
serious for him, for although Clarke was giving his services for 
nothing there were solicitors, junior counsel, and so on to be paid, 
and, what certainly worried him more than anything, his motlier to 
be supported. His wife could keep fierseif and their children on her 
o.,wn. income. , 

Just before the trial Sir .Edward Clarke advised Lord Alfred 
Douglas to leave the country for his friend’s sake. Douglas would 
not move until Wilde had begged him to go; then he went to the 
Terminus Hotel, Calais, whence, half way through the trial, he vdred 
Clarke some information which, though compromising to himself, 
would help Wilde, and again asked to be called as a witness. This 
brought a rebuke from the solicitors, who described his telegram as 
‘most improper’, said that Clarke had been much upset by it, and 
told him not to interfere again. 

Tlie trial opened at the Old Bailey before Justice Charles on 26 
April, and lasted five days. Wilde was indicted under an Act that had 
only been passed ten years before, and which did not exist in any 
other civilized country. The clause dealing with iiLs offence had been 
added by Heniy^ Laboucliere, not, as Harris thinks, with the object of 
reducing the Act to absurdity, but with the intention of increasing 
its gravity. Wilde pleaded Not Guilty, concerning which we may 
quote Bernard Shaw: ‘Wilde could plead Not Guilty with perfect 
sincerity, and indeed could not honestly put in any other plea. Guilty 
or not guilty is a question not of fact but of morals: the prisoner who 
pleads Not Guilty is not alleging that he did this or did not do that: 
he is affirming that what he did does not involve any guilt on liis part.’ 
In a way it is a pity that Wilde did not stand up to his accusers and 
assert his innocence in the light of his ov,m nature. It would have been 
a more dignified proceeding than a denial of the charges backed by 
absurd and silly perjuries’. Years earlier he had discussed the divorce 
case which wrecked the political career of Sir Charles Dilke with 
W. E. F. Britten, the artist. ‘People are so foolish in always denying 
the truth of these charges,’ he had said. T want to see the man who 
will tace the judge in the Divorce Court, and not only confess but 
express his complete satisfaction with the experiment. As for the 
British public they are always liable to stand on their hind legs and 
bray aloud that they arc a moral people. Regarding poor Dilke, 
monstrous as it may appear, you can take it from me that not only 
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will he be hoimded from Society, but he will be cut by every lady in 
London and also by most of the men/ Human nature being what it 
was, his own no less than other people's, he did not act on his excel- 
lent precept when he should haye done, though there were special 
reasons in favour of such a course. The prejudice created against him 
by the press, the tainted evidence of the witnesses, the injustice with 
which he had been treated by the pohee court magistrate, the sale ot 
his possessions, the desertion of many people whom he thought he 
could rely on: everytliing pointed to the fact that he would not re- 
ceive a fair trial, and so he might just as well have been hanged for a 
sheep as a lamb, and gone to prison as a martyr instead of a liar. 

We need not dwell on the trial beyond remarking that Clarke 
tried to get the charge of conspiracy between Wilde and Taylor 
dropped on the ground that, if it were maintained, the defendants 
could not be called as witnesses; that the judge refused, which meant 
that the evidence against Taylor, which was often not evidence 
against Wilde, influenced the minds of the jury against the latter; 
that Clarke managed to discredit a great deal of the evidence for the 
Prosecution, and got one witness dismissed from the box for perjury; 
that he secured an acquittal on the conspiracy charge; and that the 
trial ended with a disagreement of the jury. Throughout the hearing 
Wilde seemed to be weary and apathetic; there was no fight in him 
at all, though at one moment he pulled himself together and showed 
what he might have done if his spirit had not been numbed by the 
weeks in Holloway Gaol and the mental anguish through which he 
had passed. He was being cross-examined on the subject of two 
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understood, so much misunderstood that it may be described as the 
“Love that dare not speak its name”, and on accomit of it I am, placed 
where I am now. It is beautiful, it is fine, it is the noblest fonn of 
aftcction. There is nothing unnatural about it. It is intellectual, and it 
repeatedly exists between an elder and a younger man, when the elder 
man has intellect, and the younger man has all the joy, hope, and 
glamour of life before him. That it should be so the world does not 
understand. The world mocks at it, and sometimes puts one in the 
pillory for it.’ ' 

On I May, following the disagreement and discharge of the jury, 
Clarke immediately applied for bail on behalf of Wilde, but the judge 
refused, to allow it; and Gill announced that the case would be tried 
again, which made it dear that the Home Secretary and his legal 
advisers had already determined to get a conviction if humanly pos- 
sible, and the law officers set about the job with exceptional diligence. 
Application for bail to a judge in chambers, who had no option in 
the matter, resulted in Wilde’s release on 7 May. The amount of the 
bail was fixed at ;£5O00, Wilde himself being responsible for half 
that sum, Lord Douglas of Hawick and the Rev. Stewart Headlani 
being sureties for the other half. Actually Headlam ran no financial 
risk, as his fellow-surety promised to be answerable for ^1800, the 
balance of being put up by Ernest Leverson, a well-to-do 

business man. But as Headlamps action was that of a Cliristian, he 
naturally incurred the grave risk of offending the large majority of 
Christians. He had founded a Christian-Socialist movement called 
the Guild of St Matthew. As a result of his activities he had been 
‘silenced’ by his ecclesiastical superiors, but he was always liable to 
break out in a fresh place. He had only met Wilde twice, and his 
action was solely due to the fact that he considered the case was 
being prejudged. He hesitated at first, knowing that people would 
think he had done it for the sake of notoriety. *I knew quite well that 
this action of mine would with many people damage my already 
damaged reputation, and that it would sadly try some of my best 
friends, whom I had already tried a good deal/ lie wrote in an un- 
finished account of his life. This forecast proved correct. The first 
sign of the coming storm was the flight of liis housemaid. Next he 
lost an old friend, Henry Norman, and became temporarily estranged 
from H. W. Massingliam. A keen co-worker on HeadianTs Guild, 
the Rev. J. 0. Adderley, resigned therefrom. Another parson, C. L, 
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feel acutely uncomfortable, though never resentful. A certain family 
pride altered Willie's tone in conversation with other people. ‘Oscar 
was fw/ a man of bad character,’ he , once mformed Bernard Shaw: 
‘you. could have trusted him with a woman anywhere.’ When' Oscar 
got to hear of Willie’s efforts in his behalf, he was in despair: ‘He tells 
me that he is deteiiding me all over London. My poor dear brother 
could compromise a steam-engine.’ W. B. Yeats called at the house 
ill Oakley Street one day with letters of sympathy from people in 
Ireland. ‘Who are you? What do you want?’ demanded Willie. 
Following an explanation, he continued, ‘Do these letters urge him 
to run awMiy? Every friend; he has is urging him to, but we have 
made up our minds that he must stay and take his chance.’ Willie 
babbled on incoherently, his eyes j&lling with tears of whisky and 
self-pity : ‘He could escape. Oh yes, he could escape. There is a yacht 
in the Thames, and five thousand pounds to pay his bail - weE, not 
exactly in the Thames, but there is a yacht. Oh yes. He could escape 
even if I had to inflate a baBoon in the backyard with my own hand; 
but he has resolved to stay, to face it out, to stand the music like 
Christ. ... It is his vanity that has brought all this disgrace upon him. 
They swung incense before him ... they swung it before his heart.’ 
WElie went on repeating to everyone who called and to everyone 
he met, ‘Oscar is an Irish Gentleman: he wiE stay to face the music’; 
and, lest the chief actor should forget his lines, to Oscar himself: ‘You 
are an Irish gentleman: you must stay to face the music.’ Lady Wilde 
was responsible for WElie’s attitude. By some curious process of 
thought, she had managed to convince herself that Ireland was defy- 
ing the universe in the person of her second-born, to whom she said: 
‘If you stay, even if you go to prison, you wiU alvrays be my son; it 
wiE make no difference to my affection; but if you go I wiE never 
speak to you again.’ 

Everyone else who cared for him tried to make him go. Robert 
Shcrard, who came over from Paris at the request of friends in order 
to take WEde away for a few^' days from his depressing surroundings, 
urged him to leave the country, but he would not consider it. ‘I cotdd 
not bear life if I were to flee,* he said. T cannot see myself slinking 
about the Continent, a fugitive from justice.’ Sherard describes the 
room m which WEde received him: ‘It was a poorly furnished room, 
in great disorder. He was lyitag on a smaE camp-bedstead in a corner 
between the fireplace and the waE, and in a glass on a mantelpiece 
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Frank Hams also did his best. He entered the Oakley Street house one 
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confident that the whole of it owed more to Harris’s fancy than to 
his ‘notes’ if we were not equally confident that his ‘notes’ existed 
only in his fancy. Harris was too busy a man, too much interested in 
himself and not enough interested in other people, ever to make notes 
of conversations unless money transactions were involved. Never- 
theless there is evidence to show tliat he really did offer to secure a 
yacht for Wilde’s escape if the latter were wiHiiig to bolt; which is 
tine one grain of truth in a scene that Harris invented some fifteen 
years later in order to appease his own vanity by exposing Wilde as a 
weakling, his notion of a strong man being one who, when faced 
with the consequences of his own actions, promptly absconds. 

Sherard gives us a few glimpses of life in the dismal home of 
Willie and Lady Wilde. One day he brought Ernest Dowson along 
tor an hour or two, which pleased Oscar. Another evening a veded 
lady came in a cab and left a horseslioe with a bouquet of violets and 
the words ‘For Luck’ on the card attached, Sherard did not know^ who 
she was, but I have heard on good authority that she was Ellen Terry. 
Wilde suffered from constant thirst, and Sherard went out again and 
again to fetch lemonade and soda water and claret from a grocer’s 
shop nearby. Oscar appeared to be stunned by the traged)^ for he 
looked dazed, sighed frequently, and spoke hardly at ail. Sherard was 
probably not an invigorating influence, for Wilde suggested selling 
the few books in his possession in order to pay his fiiend’s return fare 
to France, though the latter’s poverty was the excuse for his sug- 
gestion. 

During the brief breathing-space between his trials, two Jewi^esses 
behaved as Christians are supposed to behave. One rescued him from 
w^ant, the other from WiUie. Adela Schuster, to whom Wilde refers 
in iiis letters as ‘the lady of Wimbledon’, heard of his bankruptcy, 
and wrote to ask if she might be his banker. He replied that he had 
no money for his defence and nothing to give his mother, whom he 
had always helped to support. Upon which a cheque for ^1000 was 
sent him with the assurance that it was a wholly inadequate recog- 
nition of the pleasure his conversation had given her. That indeed is 
how everyone who gave him money after his downfall should have 
regarded their gifts: as token payments for something that was quite 
beyond price. Deliverance also came from Ada Leverson, a clever 
journalist whom Oscar called ‘The Sphinx’. She visited Oakley 
Street, realized liow wretched he was tlaere, and asked him to stay 
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he was inexpressibly relieved to g. 
ing of two large rooms, one small c™ 
to him. He asked her to leave the children’ 
rocking-horse, dolls’ houses, goUiwogi 
where rabbits and other animals sported on a Liu 
received his friends and talked with his solicitors. Tu 
sons any embarrassment, he never left his floor till 6 
breakfast, luncheon, and tea ' 

6 he went downstairs, cartl_, 
buttonhole, his hair waved by an 

the purpose. He stfll wished t. 

Louvre. From 6 to 8 he talked to Ada Leverson 
walking up and down, sm( 
his troubles, delightful as ever, 
memory: 


tore mvitmg him I feel it right to 
hether you think you will be able 
■e was a pause, during which the 
The butler cleared his throat and 
sir - sir and madam - speaking for 
I, sir, we’ve most of us read 
we have always been proud to 
, — I may make so bold - 
:man comfortable.’ 
upon liimself, Leverson 
to go a month’s wages; but the 
posmon accurately, and not one of them left. 
‘‘ present, the Leversons fearing that he 
i; so they sent him away for a hohday. 

secret, whiA if divulpd would almost 

property, not to 

iu a hired brougham, and 
get away. The nursery floor, consist- 
1 one and a bathroom, was given tip 
s toys where they were: a 
;s, and so forth ; and in a room 
on a blue and wliite dado he 
5. To save the Lever- ' 
^ :d;m:tlie^;evening-:;vi:; 

being sent up to him. But punctually at 
.efully dressed for dinner, a flower in his 
old hairdresser who called daily for 
to resemble the bust of Nero in the 

A ill the drawing-room, 

loking cigarettes, never once mentioning 
One thing he said lingered in her 
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^After the first glass of absinthe you see things as you wish they 
were. After the second you see them as they are not. Finally you see 
things as they really are, and that is the most horrible thing in the 
world.’ ■ ■ 

■ ‘How d’you mean?’ ' 

‘I mean disassociated. Take a top hat. You think you see it as it 
really is. But you don’t, because y^ou associate it with other things 
and ideas. If you had never heard of one before, and suddenly saw it 
alone, you’d be frightened or you’d laugh. That is the edect absinthe 
has, and that is why it drives men mad. Three nights I sat up all night 
drinking absinthe, and thinking that I was singularly clear-headed and 
sane. The waiter came in and began watering the sawdust. The most 
wonderful dowers, tulips, Elies, and roses, sprang up, and made a 
garden of the cafe. “Don’t you see them?” I said to him. “Mu/s non, 
momicur^ il liy a nVn”.’ 

It was not a very happy illustration of his thesis, but he was not the 
man to stick to his thesis if something more picturesque occurred to 
him. 

One day Oscar’s wife came, and they were alone for two hours, 
at the cud of which she left in tears. She had brought an urgent mes- 
sage from her lawyer imploring him to leave the country before his 
next trial, which would unquestionably ruin him. She might just as 
well have tried to induence a rock: he was immovable, backing his 
obstinacy with the statement that his mother had told him it would 
be dishonourable to go. Hearing the reason of Constance’s visit, Ada 
Lever son wrote him a note praying him to follow his wife’s advice. 
When he went down for dinner that evening, he returned her note 
with the words ‘That is not like you. Sphinx’, and went on to talk of 
hooks. Constance, by the way, had found a home with Lady Mount 
Temple, who invited Oscar to visit her between the trials. She was a 
saintly person who thought ill of no one, and, having nothing to be 
ashamed of, did not need the cloak of moral indignation. 

On 19 May, the night before his second trial commenced, Wilde 
asked his hostess to put a sleeping-draught on the mantelpiece of his 
bedroom. He did not intend to take it, he said, but its mere presence 
would have a magical effect. The following morning she stood in the 
hall to see him off, as he was staying in Oakley Street for the duration 
of the trial. He turned to her suddenly before going out, and his voice 
faltered for the first time : ‘If the worst comes to the worst, Spliinx, 
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you U write ine?’ Ilien he stepped into the little brougham which she 
had hired for iiim, and drove away with his friend More Adey. 

Every civilized human being will agree that the government of 
that day made a grave error in prosecuting Oscar Wilde at ail In 
view of the sensation which he had created, he should have been told 
to leave the country. But either the authorities lost their heads owins: 
to the outcry in the press, or they really believed that a moral purge 
was necessary and would be achieved by a legal conviction; which 
miplies either that they were very weak or that they were very fool- 
ish. By instituting a second trial, however, they are exposed as vin- 
dictive. Their only excuse is that they were frightened. Durina the 
evidence given in the Queensberry case and at the first trial of Wilde 
several names were mysteriously written down on pieces of paper 
read by the judge, passed to the jury, and muttered over but never 
spoken aloud. This gave rise to the suspicion that names of important 
people were being suppressed; and so it came about that when, for 
instance, a leading politician took a holiday abroad for his health the 
worst construction was put upon his absence. The obvious way of 
dealing with such a situation was to disclose the names that had been 
written down, or, better still, to let rumours have their way for a ' 
season until the next scandal disseminated a fresh crop. But neither 
course appealed to the Home Office, and we are forced to conclude 
that maievoience against Wilde was the main motive behind the 
government’s procedure. Our conclusion is strongly supported by 
the fact that the Solicitor-General, Sir Frank Lockwood, was sent 
down to the Old Bailey to lead for the Prosecution, which he con- 
ducted with the utmost ferocity. His antagonism was unrestrained 
and, as a joiirnaHst wrote in Today, he Tought like a tiger’, bein<^ f: 
reproved for his bitter partisanship by Sir Edward Clarke. To make ' 
certain of getting a conviction, he availed himself of the right to the 
last word as Law Officer of the Crown, a right which Clarke had ' 
never once claimed throughout his six years as Solicitor-General. ; 

That the action of the government in ordering a second trial was 
considered unfair in the legal profession is shown by the efforts of ; 
Edward Carson, who was utterly out of sympathy with Wilde and 
very hostile to him in the Queensberry case. He did his best to in- ; 

^Heitor-Generai against a further prosecution. 'Poor ' 
Wilde has suffered a great deal. Sir Frank. Cannot you let up on the ' 
teilow now? he asked. 1 dare not do so,’ Lockwood replied. If I did 
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SO it would be said all over the world that we dropped the case owing 
to the names mentioned in the Marquis of Queensbenry’s letters/ 
He might have added that one of the names mentioned was a relation 
of his owm; but we have already seen that the official excuse covered 
a malignant purpose ; and though it is true that Lockwood dealt with 
the rumours by having all the hitherto suppressed names mentioned 
in court, it is equally true that his handling of the case showed clearly 
that the prosecution had become a persecution. 

The second trial of Oscar Wilde began on 20 May at the Old 
Bailey before Justice Wills. As the charge of conspiracy had been 
dropped, Sir Edward Clarke applied that the cases of Wilde and 
Taylor should be taken separately. The judge agreed; but Clarke’s 
request that Wilde should be tried first was refused, the Prosecution 
desiring to make the evidence against Taylor and his certain convic- 
tion create a still greater prejudice against Wilde. After Taylor had 
been found guilty, the sentence being postponed, Wilde took his 
place in the dock. The mrie witnesses for the Crown, who had 
originally been bribed by Queensberry for their evidence, had been 
well rehearsed, well clothed, well fed, well housed, and well looked 
after in the. interval. They were paid for their attendance at die court 
and carefully guarded from any influence that was likely to make 
them reconsider their storks. By profession they were prostitutes, 
blackmailers, extortioners, and swindlers, described by the judge as 
belonging to a gang of the vilest type, and most of them W’-ere ulti- 
mately arrested in the performance of some branch of their business 
and sent to prison. The female witnesses were hysterical servant girls, 
whose evidence, said the judge, was not fit to hang a dog on. Clarke 
had no difficulty in disposing of w^hat may be called the Tespectabie' 
evidence; and we must not forget that Wilde was acquitted of the 
charge of debauching youth and corrupting innocence, and that he 
was convicted solely on the evidence of accomplices who had the 
choice of witnessing against him or of standing in the dock with him. 

The trial dragged on for four days. Stewart Headlam called for 
Wilde at Oakley Street every morning, accompanied him to the 
court, and took him back every evening. His stay with the Leversons 
had done Itim good, and his bearing throughout the final ordeal was 
calm and dignified. London was placarded with his name, and 
Sherard remarked one evening, ‘Well, you have got your name before 
the public at last/ He laughingly replied, ‘Nobody can pretend now 
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not to W heard of it.’ His last evening was spent in maki 
ments tor his mother in case he did not return. Everythi, 

U u win Street had been 

sold by Wiliie, includmg the scarab ring which he had v 

many years, but the few trifles still in his possession wer 

quest distributed as keepsakes to his friends by Willie’s wif 
to bed ear” ^ - 

His demeanour 
to dominate the 

of his i ■ * 

ers above the judge who tried him 
him,’ said one < ' 

lion being worried by a pack of mongrel 
ming-iip was what is commonly called im| 
analysed the evidence with care, sLwwiujlk 
and what rejected, but it made much of the 
Wilde and little of the evidence that told 
tired at 3.30 in the afternoon and 

hours, when they returned wdth a 

except one.^ In sentencing Wilde and TayL 
labour, Justice Wills made a speech 
hypocrisy, and mendacity were 
that Shakespeare had in mhid when he 

kit 


.ly that night, after bidding farew4 toirch Tf h’S 
~ m court on 35 May was impressive. He appeared 

. he had become the symbolic fieure 

“«<><> '-“J - 

— 1 md the counsel who prosecuted 
observer, while auother likened him to a wounded 

terriers. The judge’s^ sum»; 
ipartial. That is . to .say, -it' 
showing,, what should ,be aecepted.'.^ 

evidence that..t.old against..'' 

m his favour. The jury re- 
,.ivere absent for two and a half 
.verict., of ^Guilty’ on ;all ,' counts .' 
, lor to two years hard 
in w.liicli cruelty, stupidity, 

• nicely blended, the sort of speech 
wrote:. ,' 

man, proud man 
Drest in a little brief authority. 

Most Ignorant ot what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence, like an an^ry ape, 

Plays stick fantastic tricks before high heathen 
Av make the angels weep. 

tly exi^cted because in his fancy it had been pre- 
lot the less a terrible shock when it descended. While 
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fall of an aristocrat. Harris beats tliis by saying that the scene was as 
soul-defiling as anything witnessed in the French Revolution. Sherard, 
torn between rage and misery, exaggerated; while Harris follows 
Shcrard*s account closely enough to convince us that he was not 
there. What actually happened was*that about a dozen female pros- 
titutes were merrily kicking up their heels at the prospect of a trade- 
revival ‘’Edl avc 'is air cut reglar noii^V cried one of them, and they 
all laughed harshly. Though scarcely an edifying spectacle, may 
say in their favour that the harlots had not been so well brought up 
as the many righteous people who were quite as pleased but dared not 
dance for joy. 


i6. The Impenitent 


With that provisional sense of his tragic destiny which is exnr^. A 
m so many of his works. Wilde makes one of the charactersTr ^ 
Wtndmmre s Pm say: ‘Misfortunes one can endure - they cornTfr^ 
outside. Aey are acddents. But to suffer for one’s own feults 1 7 
here is the stmg oflife.’ It was the knowledge that he had W, f iT 
his troubles upon himself that made the eJly months of imif^'^ 
ment so agonizing. Not given to self-pity at any time it wouldT"' 
helped liim greatly if he could have indulged d that’emnrin 
but there was no conceivable ground fof it; his maT^T 
^atuitous. self-inflicted, and quite meaningless, and he sdferTdTb 

If hThadfn “T' complain of his sufferings 

It he had defied the kw, lie might have felt heroic* if he 

p™ted from the star, he ^ght have felt'^i^^ Bmt 

codd neither bra,^ hiimelf with the conviction of haiL 

wtir consciousness of hav^g Ln 

For a i^ of his gregarious and sybaritic nature prison-life woe 
mreheved horror. English gaols in those days, whatever they may be 

measure. Oscm s first six months were spent in Wandsworth PriL 
where he could scarcely breathe in the fetid air of his cell and was at 
first qu«e unable to eat the food, the mere sight and smell of which 

om darrhoea and became so weak that he could hardly stand In 

at nights 

e sacred from the wildest delusions. He had not yet learnt hoi to 

Srid exercise without moving 

his lips, and one ^y he heard a man behind him say ‘I am sorrv for 

replied. No. my frien^ we all suffer alike.’ The feelii^ of sympathy 
thus imparted warmed him, and every day a few words pLd be 

rr i" • Tf; r “’'‘“S’ "p”"* 

the Governor, and he had to undergo die terrible experience of 
sohtary confinement in complete darkness for twenty-four hourTon 
bread and water, compared with which the crank-tuniing which 




■ ' "'hv ii i-'-'i.f' . , ; 
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made every bone in liis body ache, and the oakum-picking which 
made his fingers numb with pain, were pleasant pastimes. He was 
spared none of the cruelties and indignities which unimaginative 
human '^beings wreak upon those whO' fall into their power; and- as 
one who belonged to a different social class firom the other prisoners, 
lie was the special victim of that pettiness and spite which the majority 
of those who have been subjected to authority display whenever they 
have' a chalice ;to.. exercise 

The chaplain was as foolish, the doctor as brutal, as the warders. 
^Mr Wilde,’ said the former, ‘did you have morning prayers m your 
house?’ 1 am sorry ... I fear not.’ ‘You see where you are now.’ 
He might have replied that the parson at least should have been grate- 
ful, since the omission of morning prayers in so many homes pro- 
vided him with a job. But the expression on the chaplain’s face was 
unaccommodating. One Sunday morning Wilde felt so ill that he 
could not lift himself from his bed. The doctor came, charged him 
with malingering, and said that he would be punished if he did not 
get up. Though he fell over once or twice while making the efibrt, he 
managed somehow to get his clothes on, and went to chapel, where 
he fainted on his feet and in falling injured his ear, which ached and 
bled for many months and never properly recovered from the acci- 
dent. He returned to consciousness in the prison infirmary, where he 
was treated well and enjoyed the luxury of dean sheets and good 
bread and butter. Another chaplain, Dr Morrison, who had been 
dismissed for writing articles denouncing the prison system hut was 
reinstated on the discovery that he was right, came to Wandsworth 
after Wilde had been there a short time and had several long talks 
with him. Once Morrison used the word ‘patience’, and Wilde burst 
out: T could be patient, for patience is a virtue. It is not patience, it is 
apathy you want here, and apathy is a vice.’ Throughout the whole 
period he spent in Wandsworth not an hour passed that he did not 
long for death. 

Sherard went to see him in August 1895. The interview took place 
ill a vaulted room, where they were separated from each other by 
two rows of iron bars, a warder standing in the passage between them. 
Wilde had just been granted the privilege of one book a week, and 
he told Sherard that he had been reading Pater and Newman. *I 
noticed that his hands were disfigured, and that his mils were broken 
and bleeding,’ says Sherard; ‘also that his head and face were untidy 
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^th growth of hair.’ The friends and relations of Constance Wild, 
had been urging her to obtain a divorce, but Sherard felt that L 

virit O ^ managed to persuade her to 

ISK Oscar. She went in September, and was horrified by the con 

Jions imposed upon visitors. ‘When I go again, I am to get atX 
Home Secretary through Mr Haldane and trv and get a roL m “ 
in and touch him again,’ she told Sherard, to whom she also T 

thi Oscar after his releat 

When Sherard next visited Wandsworth he was nirtlv if, 

teiitionally, responsible for the attitude which Wilde' soon adopT-d 
towards Douglas, and which was to have a curious result 
Douglas had spent the summer of 1895 at Capri, and on his return 
Pans m the autumn he was mvited by the Mernm de France to 
contribute an artide on Wilde, giving his version of what had IZ 
pened. Convinced that the truth would do much to rehabilitate his 
friend in France, he wrote the article, which contained many extracts 
rom the letters which Oscar had written to him from Holloway 
Pnson and while staymg with the Leversons. These letters were sayl 
Douglas the most smeere and moving things that Wilde ever wrote 

good could have come of their publication. But when Sherard Lard 

told Wilde Aat Douglas was gomg to publish all his letters in a news- 
paper. which suggested to Wilde diat his most intimate feelings md 
affairs were about to be bWied to the world, and he'uZrd 
erard to prevent it. The moment Douglas heard that Oscar oh 
jected to Ins letters bemg published, he withdrew the article, and 
ater date destroyed the letters. Sherard had been misinformed as to 
he nature of die article and should have asked to see it before speak- 
mg to Oscar on the subject. His well-meant but overzealous action 
had a most unfortunate sequel, as wc shall learn 
In the meantinie R. B. Haldane, who was serving on the Prison 
Commission under the diairmanship of Sir Evelyn^ Ruggles-Brise. 

written to ask Dr Morrison what could be done for Wilde’ 
Hal^e had met Wilde in the days of his social success, and, having 
wL politicians, had been ‘liaunted by th! 

wav trea^nt He had therefore visited Wilde in Hollo- 

way Gaol, and findmg that the only book he could obtain was 
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Bun^^aii's Pili^rms Proj^ress, which did not satisfy him, had sent him 
several other works. Afterwards he went to see him at Wandsworth; 
and when the chaplain reported that Wilde was ill in the infirmary, 
Haldane managed to arrange his transfer to Reading Gaol, which was 
considered relatively healthy. An hicideiit on the w^ay to Rcadmg 
has been described by Wilde. Already he had endured several railway 
journeys in humiliating conditions when, being taken to and from the 
Bankruptcy Court. On one of these occasions he stood on a station 
platform, handcuffed to two other convicts, in a steady drizzle of 
rain, depression sitting heavily on the warders no less than their 
charges. ‘Sir/ said Wilde to one of the warders, no doubt to cheer 
him up, hf this is the way Queen Victoria treats her convicts, she 
doesnh deserve to have any.’ But the episode on the way to Reading 
was not of a nature to arouse mirth, except among the sportsmen 
who took part kit: : :■ _ . 

. 'On 13 .November 1895, I was brought down here .from London. - 
From two o'clock till, half past two on that day I had to stand on the 
centre platform of Clapham Junction in convict dress, and handcuffed, 
for the v/orid to look at. I had been taken out of the' hospital ward with- 
out a moment’s notice being given to me. Of all possible objects 1 was 
the ■ most grotesque,. When people .saw me .they laughed. Each train as 
it came up swelled the audience. Nothing could exceed their amuse- 
ment. That was, of course, before they knew who I was. As soon as 
they had been informed they laughed still more. For half an hour I 
stood there in the grey November rak surrounded by a jeering mob. 
For a year after that was done to me I wept every day at the same hour 
and for the same space of tkie.’ 

The Governor of Reading Gaol for the first eight months of Ms 
incarceration there was Colonel Isaacson, described by Robert Ross 
as ‘a perfect monster’, by those who suiSered under him as some- 
thing unprintable, b)’' WHde as knimaginativeh Like all people who 
believe k punishment, he was vkdictive and sadistic by nature, 
modelling himself on the God of his fathers as depicted in the Old 
Testament. Wilde was frequently punished by him for trivial offences 
and would have been thoroughly brutalized k the process but for the 
humanizing effect of converse with his feilow-convkts. He soon learnt ' 
how to speak without moving his lips; and as the prisoners did not 
take their exercise in the sanre order every day, he gradually got to 
blow most of them, finding out their names and histories, and 
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pranging with Ross or some other friend that those who needed ,> 
rSf of money waiting for them at a post ofEce on their 

Wilde’s ceU was the third on the third landing of ‘C’ block- hence 

tT ^ T oakum-picSJ 

but he made little progress at it, and, on the strange assmnption thi 
an authoi should know something about the making of books he 
was for a while employed as a binder. However, he soon manag d 
to disdiusion the auAorities on that point, and eventually became 
schoolmaster s orderly, which meant that he could take charge of 
books and distribute them to the other prisoners, a task whidi he 
failed to accomphsh satisfactorily. But this was in the last phase Tf 
his captivity after Isaacson’s departure, and as there was no lei 
arduous job in the prison he held it until his release. Under Isaac 'n 
he broke down in health and spent some time in the infirmary His 
friends, who were allowed to visit him four times a year, got to Low 
of It and attempt were made to have his sentence reduced. A few 
people had already dravm up petitions for his liberation. Bernard 
Shaw, remembering that Oscar had been the only distinguished 
signatory to memorial for the reprieve of the Chicago anarchists 
was one of them; but as he could only get Stewart Hefdlam to mi 

FrlnT^ “ <locument he abandoned the project. Several young 
Frenebuen of letters tned to persuade Zola to sign an apL t! 
Queen Victoria, but he refused. Frank Hams appLched George 
Meredidi, whose name at the head of a petition would have mcm 
much, but he declmed to help. Although Wilde had harmed no one 
but himself, not a smgle promment man in any country could be 

STbd d° 'TJT V %b.ig a paper. Justice ; 

Wills had described the case as the worst m bs experience, and as he 

was never certified insane we may conclude that nearly all bs ftmous 
contemporaries agreed with him. 

It is pleasant to record that at least two University dons behaved 
in a civilKed manner. Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, Regius Professor of 
Greek at Trmity College, Dublin, was the only man Harris could get . 
f Frederick York Powell, Regius Professor 

o Modem History at Oxford, signed another. Greatly to bs credit 
Harris went to see Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, who as Chairman of ' 

SIwTh Wane reforms; and ! 

though Hams did not behave as he relates m bs book, he did some- j 
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thing more characteristic and more honourable to himself: he walked 
up and down the office angrily inveighing against the idea that a man 
could be imprisoned for Oscar’s fault at all. Ruggles-Brise informed 
the Home Office that one or two petitions were on the way, and 
asked that Wilde’s mental and physical condition should be taken 
into account. Two officials were sent down to Reading Gaol, learned 
that Wilde was in the infirmary, and were taken to the door through 
which they could observe him without being seen. Oscar has been 
exhibited in this biography to little purpose if the reader cannot guess 
what the officials saw. He was sitting on the side of his bed surrounded 
by the other patients, who were shouting their delight at the stories 
he was telling them. As always in the exercise of his astonishing gift, 
he seemed radiant with health, bursting with high spirits, and as 
happy as a sand-hoy. It was evident to the onlookers that prison-life 
was doing him, a world of good, and the people who were trying to 
get signatures for their petitions were informed in September 1896 
that there were no grounds, medical or otherwise, to justify mitiga- 
tion of the sentence. Oscar had heard that his friends were doing their 
best for him, and when the news was broken he was in despair. ‘The 
refusal to commute my sentence has been like a blow from a leaden 
sword,’ he wrote. 1 am dazed with a dull sense of pain.’ Yet when 
Haldane paid him a visit he did not seem completely downcast, for 
on being pressed to use his leisure by writing some considerable work 
he replied: ‘I am preparing a small volume of table epigrams.’ It was 
through Haldane, backed by Ruggles-Brise, that he was allowed the 
books he wanted, as well as writing material; and, best of all, their 
influence resulted in the removal of Isaacson to Lewes Gaol, his place 
being taken in July 1896 by ‘that good kind fellow Major Nelson’, as 
Oscar spoke of him. 

Reading Gaol may have been healthier than Wandsworth, but in 
Isaacson’s time existence there was just as impleasant, the warders 
quite as rutliless, and the convicts lived under a reign of terror. It was 
a frightful revelation to Wilde, who had never related what he had 
read in books to the facts of contemporary life, and had vsufficred from 
the not uncommon delusion that human beings were improving. 
Prison completed an education that had begun when he was arrested, 
and he never recovered from the experience. His will-power was 
broken with the shattering of his self-respect, which was largely 
dependent on his respect for others, an attitude he could no longer 
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jnamtMn when tlieir behaviour had shown tliem unworthv 
thing but contempt. The first efibct of the shock to his menta 
was noted by Ross and Shcrard when they visited himt M 
Sherard was m a truculent mood, and, Ross reports, 
la le third person m the railway carriage should know < 
mission we were bent’. Their interview took place in a 
setting^ Wilde was in a sort of rabbit-hutch, and the li^ht wa 
Sherard dcsmbes hun as ‘altogether crushed down’, while R 

S des?t sHly. That is the mildest w( 

describe my meannig. He seemed to be talking to himse' 
t icy were giving him the kmd of news in which he would n< 
have taken an interest.’He said he had nothing to sav and w-, 
lear us talk which, as Ross remarks, was ‘very unlike Oscar’ 
of grey and white showed in his hair, a bald patch on the cn 
his head, and he asked them whether they thought his brain ■ 
ail right. They treat me cruelly,’ he added in a fow voice Rc 
the nipression that he was wasting and pining away, and felt ■ 
might die at any moment. ^ ' 

Three rnonths before their visit, on 3 February i 8 p 6 ( 
mother had died. No one knew how deeply I loved and hot 

sm’ u '“Ple sincerity , 

jatement by bufidmg up the effect: ‘Never even in the most t 

£ f a" could I have found wori 
bear so august a burden, or to move with sufficient statelin 
music through the purple pageant of my incommunicable woe 
Wife had eone to stav with th^ i 1 



-- — * , -xiiav IS, iulu iuways will' re- 

main to me, a source of iiijSnite distress, of infinic^ pain, of grief 
without end or limit.’ 

In March 1896 Salome was seen oh the stage for the first time. It 
W.1S produced by Lugne-Poe at the TheStre de I’CEuvre in Paris, and 
was well received by audience and critics. Wilde expressed what he 
coiiid feel of gratification: ‘It is something that at a time of disgrace 
and shame I should be still regarded as an artist: I wish I could feel 
more pleasure : but I seem dead to all emotions except those of anguish 
and despair.’ Ross’s letters were comforting; they kept him in touch 
with the world of art; they were both amusing and informative, 
telling him what he wanted to know in a witty conversational wav 
While Isaacson was Governor he never had enough books and was 
not allowed those of his choice. More Adey sent him some volumes 
of tlie Greek and Latin poets, but reading them brought on head- 
aches. With the arrival of Major Nelson, however, life for him was 
completely changed: no longer did he have to pick oakum or suffer 
solitary confinement; books that he had asked for were sent by Ms 
friends; he read Dante; he studied German (‘Indeed, this seems to be 
the proper place for such study,’ he remarked); he wrote letters; he 
was aUowed a light in his ceU as late as he wished; he could talk with 
the other prisoners; and the warders were much kinder. As a result 
of this humane treatment liis longing for death soon changed to 
longing for life, and his main concern became the financial 
for his future; so much so that when, as he thought, Ross and 
friends failed to display a business sense in dealing with liis affairs, he 
got very irritable and wrote pages of complaint. 

Visitors were now allowed more often than before, and he would 
write to ask tliem to ‘my next At Home’. To one, who wanted to 
kiiow how he had managed to survive the horrors of Isaacson’s 
regime, he replied: 1 was buoyed up with a sense of guilt ' Frank 
Harris, Robert Ross, More Adey, Robert Sherard, Charles Ricketts 
and several others went to see him; but he would only receive friends’ 
and even some of those were excluded. From the books of reminis^ 
cenccs dcalmg with that period the iminstructcd reader may be led 
suppose that the Great Western Railway ran special excursions 
accommodate all the people who wished to call at Reading Gaol; but 
when the books were written Wilde had become world-famous,’ and 




circle of intimates had increased to such an extent th,. 
their faces would have been unfamfliar to him. ^ 

His real friends at this time were in orison u- 
warders and mmy convicts occupying his thoughts more AanT'"^ 
sional visitors from the outside World. To one warder h . t 
to say that the chaplain and the doctor. JTZ Z mS 
bored him with their uninteresting conversation. ‘If vou 

conversation ofthese educated men miinterestinpr wh,r ' 

OrigiBdity, whnh„ »“ 

monplace, the practical, and the stereotyped He h-irl j 

Strove to comfort me on mv iournevs m ^ 


^ - Ui LcrrzDie mental distress wpq ' 

solmg; and the kindness of the warders who had charge of hi ^ T” 

*e of M,-„ Ncl». of Ap S h‘“ t" 

genome m,P», in *Pi, kobbi,^ „d d.ey „„d’j 

paper competiaons, his advice sometimes resulting in prizes of klf " 
pmea or a guinea. ‘You don’t know that since I haHeef he 
have won a silver tea-service and a grand piano,’ he iiA^Td Rots 
.Ifcrng between warte and convicts was officially forbidden hnt 
le rule was not strictly adhered to after Isaacson lift. One warder 

ready to impart knowledge it may be doubted whether the 
fomd It helpful. For example: wmcner tne man 

Exaise me, sir, but Charles Dickens, sir: would he he j 

a great writer now, sir?’ considered 

;Oh yes, a great writer indeed: you see he is no longer alive ’ 

Yes. I understand, sir. Being dead he would be a grit writer sir 

Thank you, sir. I did not know he was a lidv qiV v 

£' I' i greiiwS:,”; 

cJmu j the incident, was more than he 

gravely:'?jowdo?t2kT’ve“tr 
b« al d. we/dLtSel 
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f I 'You say so, sir, you say so,’ said the 'Wardier, amazed but not 
i doubting the accuracy of the information, 
f I That some of them became much attached to him is shown by the 
following incident. One morning he woke up feeling very ill, and 
the warder on duty went to make Iftm some hot beef-tea, an action 
i that would have got him into serious trouble if discovered. , On the 
way back to Wilde’s cell the hot bottle slipped between his shirt and 
skill, and just at that moment he was summoned by the Chief 
1 Warder. Throughout their conversation, he was in agony,: the hot 
j bottle pressing against his skin and becoming hotter. and hotter every 
minute until he nearly howled with pain. At last he got awa)^ and 
; described the experience to Wilde, who burst out laughing. Tlie man 
was annoyed at having his sufferings treated as a joke, marched out 
and banged the door. An hour later he returned with breakfast, and 
I Wilde looked suitably contrite, saying he would not touch the meal 
j until he was forgiven. 

‘Not even the cocoa?’ asked the w^^arder. 
i ‘Not even the cocoa.’ 



‘Well, rather than starve you, fll forgive you.’ 

‘And supposing I laugh again?’ 

1 shan’t forgive you again.’ 

The next morning W^ilde handed him a Iiiimotously wTitteii 
Apology with the words: Here is something which is not ot much 
value now, but probably will be if you keep k long enough.’ 

A warder named Martin was particularly nice to Wilde, htm^inpr 
him biscuits, newspapers, etc., and was the means whereby he'^was 
able to make life easier for other prisoners. There axe in existence 
scraps of paper on which messages were scribbled to Martin asking 
him to find out the address of one man, to take a message to another, 
to get the name of a tiiird, and so on, always with the object of 
ing them with advice or money. Some children were in prison for 
poachiiig rabbits, and Wilde was greatly agitated. He asked whether 
he could pay the fine and set them at liberty: ‘Please, dear friend do 
this for me. I must get them out. Think what a tiling for me it would 
lie to be able to help three little rbiW rfxn. ■ T#* F . J.-., 





aaisted by wade after his release; they crossed the Channel f 
h«,^.nd he kep. h, „„ch tl.„. by co^ponface Ifl Z 

His mere presence was a tonic to many of them fnr 1, , 
enioy the things which, by contrast with their lot ’woidd 1^“ 
sified the misery of others, such as the sunsliine or the si^ht ofs'^n 
hoppmg about the stone-paved yard where the prisoners toorr"^' 
exercise He was often seen to SHide : at liis fehow-convicts at ird'“ 
who had spoken mcely to him. But when anyone was puliishS f 
a breach of rules he was wretched, and the sight of chadreno!!^ 
^thm the gaol distressed him to tears, whUe a cat of 50 ^“ 
affected him almost to hysteria. From the moment I 
to receive books fbom 4nds Ids 

convemences no longer worried liim. Asked ifhe did not feel humili' 
ated at havmg to wash his cell out every mominv he m,, i ^ 

» .!» I... , c„„ifc „ „e Sood“L 1“^ 

began to read Goethe s Faust, and, thinking another prisoner w 
be interested to hear that it was a great work of art, wrote to tenbf 

so one Sunday adding: ‘The silly chaplain, bleating^fe^ 

desk and bawling from die pulpit, makes me sick with rte bu f 
enjoyed the lovely sunlight.’ He formed a poor opinion of the 
lams at Holloway, Wandsworth, and Reading, and said to a convict 
who had confessed that his rehgious belief was wavering- ‘Peol 
fashion their God ^ter their own understanding. They make i 
God &st and worship him afterwards. I should advise you howtr 
to postpone coming to any conclusion at present; and if you should 
lappen to die m die meantime, you will stand a much better cliance 
should a future exist, than some of these braying parsons ’ To motl 
convict, who was afraid of ghosts and . 

haunted by diem, he said: ‘Not necessarily so. You see, prisorWc i 
no ancient traditions to keep up. Ycu must go to sonic castle to see ' 
ghosts, where they are inherited along with the family jewels.’ Once ? 

w th which to face the future. The man said that he had Ys in tlil 

I 
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‘And a cigar?’ asked the man laughing. 

‘The amount would scarcely run to that; but should there be any- 
thing over, f 11 buy a postage stamp and write an ackiiowledgcnient.’ 

Although he wrote in Reading Gaol, ^Those who have rnucli are 
always greedy, those who have littk always share’, he did not have 
to go to prison to learn that truth. His own impulse, whether rich or 
poor, was always to share, and he wanted his fellow-siiiicrcrs to 
experience his enjoyment of good books, asking Ross to get novels 
by Stevenson, Thackeray, Jane Austen, Stanley Weynian, and 
Anthony Hope, which he would pay for and give to the prison library. 
He could not bear the thought of having no books of his when he 
was free again, and he wondered whether his friends would give him 
some, the authors he favoured being Flaubert, Stevenson, Baudelaire, 
Maeterlinck, Dumas phe, Keats, Marlowe, Chatterton, Aiiatole 
France, Gautier, Diuite and all Dante literature, Goethe and ail Goethe 
literature. 

Yet the pleasure of reading the books of his choke was not so keen 
as the pleasure of being able to write once more; and he settled down 
to the composition of a long letter to Lord Alfred Douglas, portions 
of which were published in 1905 (with additions in 190H) h)* his 
literary executor, Robert Ross, who gave it the tide of Dc Profuih'Iis, 
though Wilde called it Epistola: In Carcere Et Vinculis. The letter is a 
revelation of all that is feeblest in the writer. Excellent as parts of it 
are, and written with all the sincerity of which he was capable, the 
work is emotionally imconvincing, simply because Wilde, whenever 
he became serious about himself, became theatrical The good pas- 
sages are those where his intelligence is in the ascendant or'^where he 
is reporting an incident like the one at Clapham Junction. He did mn 
really think, as he fancied he did, that the secret of life was revealed 
through suffering, that truth was taught by sorrow, and that humility 
was a divine attribute. This was an effective attitude to adopt, and he 
adopted it because it was effective; but it did not exp^ress his real 
nature, and was but a temporary reaction to circumstances, an ad- 
mission that life had wounded him, his egotism making him wish 
to believe that, as he had been made to sufler, there was something 
nobler in sorrow than in Joy, in humility than in pride, just as the 
egotist who is temperamentally wretched likes to think that there is 
something finer in misery than in happiness. But when Wilde put 
aside the tragic role which he played with such zest, and gave rein to 
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his intelligence, he realized that he had not altered in the least and 
that if anything prison had intensified Iris individuality ; 

‘At every single moment of one’s life one is what one is some to 
be no less than what one has been.* ^ ® 

‘To regret one’s own experiences is to arrest one’s own develoo- 

■ 'ment. ■ , , 

I don t regret for a single moment having lived for pleasure. I did 

it to the full, as one should do everytliing that one docs.’ 

‘I am far more of an individualist than ever I was. Nothing seems 
to me of the smallest value except what one gets out of oneself. Mv 
nature is seeking a fresh mode of self-realization.’ (Or, in other words^ 
being an actor, he was studying a new part.) 

‘My ruin came not from too great individualism of life, but from 
too httle. The one disgraceful, unpardonable, and to all time con- 
temptible action of my life, was to aOow myself to appeal to society 
for help and protection.’ ^ 

As in the past, so for the future, he admitted no external sanction 
or command. Neither religion nor morality could help him; he was 
a bom agnostic, and had to find his way by his inner light : ‘Only that 
is spiritual which makes its own form.* God had created a world for 
each separate human being, ‘and in that world, which is withiia us, 
one should seek to live*. Concerning his so-called guilt, he thought it 
a bestial infamy* that he should have been sent to prison ‘for offences 
diat in ail civilized countries are questions of pathology and medical 
treatment ; wliile reason told him tliat the laws whereby he was 
convicted and the system under which he suffered were wrong and 
unjust. He did not mean to change his conduct because he knew that 
he could not change himself: ‘To me reformations in morals are as 
meaningless and vulgar as Reformations in theology. But while to 
propose to be a better man is a piece of unscientific cant, to have 
become a deeper man is the privilege of those who have suffered. 
And such I think I have become.* 

In the first fifteen montlis of his imprisonment he had been com- 
pelled for lack of more attractive literature, to read the Bible, and 
had sketched out in his mind two plays, which he intended to write 
in the style o£ SalomSi one dealt with Pharaoh, the other with Aliab 




more tlian anything else in the Bible, and now more than ever beiorc 
he saw himself in the character of Christ, whom he describes as the 
supreme romantic type, the greatest of artists, and the first and most 
complete individualist in history. ‘To turn an interesting thief into a 
tedious honest man was not his aim! He would have thought little 
of the Prisoners' Aid Society and other modem movements of the 
kind/ As with all estimates of Christ, the views put for^vard by Wilde 
reveal much more of the writer than of the subject, and learn 
from them that his own condemnation and sufferings had com- 
pleted the parallel with Jesus wliich for many years he had instinctively 
di-awn. It followed tlaat, as with Clirist, there had to be a Judas among 
his disciples, one who, however dissimilar the motives, caused him 
to be betrayed to the authorities; and Lord Alfred Douglas was cast 
for the part. Although Wilde's intelligence made him WTite, 1 must 
gay to myself tliat I ruined myself, and that nobody great or snijaii 
can be ruined except by his own hand', his liistricnic nature demanded 
a villain for the drama of which he was die hero ; and a great deal of 
the long letter which he wTote to the young man whom he had 
professed to love was devoted to a fanciful record of their friendship. 

We cannot say for certain when it occurred to Wilde that the hero 
of his prosperity would make the ideal villain of his adversity, but it 
must have happened near the time when Sherard spoke to him about 
the letters which Douglas was going to quote in an article, and un- 
questionably Sherard's exaggeration did much to embitter Wilde in 
his then frame of mind., But something more was needed to complete 
the transposition of the leading characters, and Robert Ross supplied 
it. What follows is wholly inferential, but no other explanation 
covers all the facts. Ross had known Wilde several years longer than 
Douglas, and was intensely jealous when Douglas supplanted him in 
Wilde s affection. The enforced separation of the two gave him an 
opportunity to re-establish himself as Wilde’s most intimate friend, 
and he made the best of it. He probably told Wilde that Douglas was 
enjoying liimself in Italy, that he was showing Wilde’s letters to 
everybody, and that he had completely forgotten the man for whose 
ruin he had been primarily responsible. In the state of remorse and 
despair to which Wilde had been reduced, it is easy to see how grilled 
he must have been at every mention of Douglas’s light-heartedness, 
how the least hint must have magnified the contrast between Doug- 
las’s freedom and his own bondage: and at last he told Ross to ask 
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iliilis 






for the return of the letters he had written to Doup-las i 

event of his ovm death, to destroy them, adding thaf if he 
prison, he would destroy them himself. ‘They List Lot 
tence, he wrote. Some ten months after Wilde’s convirr^ ^ tf' ^ 
informed Douglas that Oscar had tunied against him had Zl 
him with bitterness and dislike, and had demanded the return of"the 
letters. Douglas felt sure tliat Wilde’s attitude was due to his nL . 
sufferings and replied to Ross in these terms: When he com s ^ Lf 
prison, if he chooses to say he does not want my friendshirmT ^ 
he wants his letters back, he can do so with InsL^ moL^t^^^^ 
meanwhile I am not takhig any advice or any messages from ^ 0 “ 
nor shall I give you any of Oscar’s letters, and you can mind vour 12 
damned business and leave me to mind mine.’ It is unlikX 
t^his, that Ross painted Douglas in a more favourable light whenever 
k visited Rca^g Gaol, and there is evidence to shol that he was 
paitly responsible for the arrangement whereby Oscar’s income from 
TW woidd be stopped if he joined Douglas after his release 
Thus, apart froni Wilde s own desire to find a Judas for his drama 
at least one of Ins finends was more than willing to heln him in rl, ’ 
search; and by the time he came to write his Epistle to Douglas thi 
whole story had fomed itself in Ins remarkably fertile mind com 
mencmg with the theory that he had allowed himself to be Wd 

Cb?^^ X""” Queensberry’, that he had suffered himself 

to be thrust mto a trap’, and forgetting that Douglas was not wkh 
kni when he started die action, and that he had discussed the question 
^th Ross, i^iose solicitor he had consulted. Having convinced 
himself that Douglas had been his evil spirit in the Queensb n 
afiair. he experienced no difficulty in tracing liis gradual demoX- 
zation to the sme malign source, and reeled offa string of accusations 
all of which, if true, were self-condenmatory. ’ 

For nearly three years - so runs his story - Douglas had been bv 
his side except at rare mtervals. Throughout that period he had kept 
the young man m luxury, buying hmi whatever he wanted, and cvfn 
paymg his gamblmg debts In return for these benefits, Dougll h 3 
created horribk scenes, ‘long resentful moods of sidlen^InS 
heT3d*To fits of almost epileptic rage’, in one of which 

Wifd l r fi^end. This had at last worn 

t u . was Ae triumph of the smaller over the bigger nature ’ 
Douglas had rumed hun both ethicaUy and artistically, his conversal 
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tioii centring upon one topic, wliicli Wilde eventually found mono- 
i tonous, his compaiiionsliip, in which there was no charm, preventing 

I Wilde from writing plays. Several times a year Wilde had ended 

? their friendship, only renewing it after tearful entreaties, pitiful 

appeals, and threats of suicide. Hatitid, Wilde asserted, was the chief 
emotion in Douglas's character; liis brain was undeveloped, his 
I imagination dead, his heart imborii; he had gamWed with Wilde's 
life as he had gambled with his money, “carelessly, recklessly, indiffer- 
ent to the consequences' ; he was in reality Wilde's enemy, such an 
enemy as no man ever had, utterly unworthy of the affection lavislicd 
• ypon km ; and he had completed W ride's ruin in less than three years. 
But in the full swing of his indictment, Wdde's sense of drama con- 
: verts Douglas into an instrument of Fate ; It makes me feel sometimes 

as if you yourself had been merely a puppet worked by some secret 
I and unseen hand to bring terrible events to a terrible issue.' 
j We need not dwell on tliis extraordinary document, in wdiich the 
tortured imagination of a man in duress exaggerated trifling incidents 
into momentous events, beyond noting that Douglas and Whlde had 
quarrelled acrimoniously on several occasions. The former was self- 
willed, the latter obstinate, and when self-will meets obstinacy there 
is usually friction. For the rest, the state of mind in which Wilde 
wrote is discerned by himself, when he. refers to the changing, mi- 
1 certain moods of his letter, ‘its scorn and bitterness, its aspirations and 
its failure to realize those aspirations’ ; and in telling Ross about it he 
I indicates the spirit in which it should be read: 1 need not remind 
how fluid a thing thought is with me - with us all - and of what an, 
evanescent substance are our emotions made,' For nearly two )'ears, 
he said, 1 had witliin me a growing burden of bitterness, much of 
which I have now got rid of.' The temptation to ease themselves of 
bitterness by making others responsible for their sufferings is one 
which humm beings can rarely resist. 

Ross was instructed to have the letter typed, so that several copies 
could be made : ‘I assure you that the typewriting macliine, when 
played with expression, is not more annoying than the piano when 
played by a sister or near relation,' Ross, as his literary executor, must 
have control of all his works: ‘The deficit that their sale will produce 
may be lodged to the credit of Cyril and Vy\tyan.' On the day of 
his release Wilde handed the manuscript to Ross, who, instead of 
sending it to Douglas after copies had been taken, kept it, and pub- 
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the life of OSCAR WILDE 

lished the less personal passages five years after Wilde’s death D™ i 

remained m iporance of the fact that De Profwidis consisted n/ ** 
tra^ from a letter addressed to himself until the personal narrs 
read aloud in court and used as evidence against him in 
never having referred to it during their association after Z t " 
of pr«on. But the story of how Ross tried to diielt Do 

^ Wade°r® “ discrediting Ross, hast place 

of Wilde. It may be r^d m Appendix A to this edition 

Havmg discharged his bitterness in the manner described Wilde’, 
main concern was the provision for his future. The letter toDoual 
was fimshed by March 1897. and on 7 April Frank mS, 1,5 ^^ 
to Reading Gaol. Harris was in a jubJit an^iS^m LtrS! 
lad just matk twenty-odd thousand pounds in South Afirica fonlv the 

s^° ^ Wlied for leave to 

see Wide on finanaal business’. He had come, he proclaimed m 

place his cheque-book at his friend’s disposal. NaturJlv Wild-^’ 
much moved by su^ kindness, and couIdtar4 t-t Wt t^^^ 
for the ^500 w^ch Harris promised him. But a cheque-hot W 

S ^ ““ scarcely have 

aa Jed Paddington station before the difference occurred J him 

Witluii four days he sent a message to Wilde by More Adey, savine 

A 'T manage it after all. Wfide wj 

Jeply Jagrmed, and m a letter to More Adey said tliat ‘Frank Harris 
has no feeling, ft « the secret of his success. Just as the fket that he 
Jmb that other pwple have none either is the secret of die failure 
adies m wait for him somewhere on the way of Hfe’. which proved 
e an accurate forecast of Harris’s future. A hint of Wilde’s dis- 

1^ on his releMe, together with a cheque that looked as much like 

missing. 

J^“de s fnends who could afford it subscribed to a fund which 
give him several months of leisure after his imprisonment- 
amongst o Jets, Adda Schuster, the Leversons, Ross.^Adey, and 
P contributed £100, though he could 
feS^r’^ days bjore O^ar regained his freedom went to 
m the company of Ross and Adey. He had tA Win it' XTtrKil/*: 
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impatient on these points, though everything had been talked over 
and agreed upon some time before ; but of this there was no sign wIjcii 
Ricketts entered the room, where an inspector and two warders 
stood against the wall, and where Oscar sat at a green baize table 
looking wonderfully well and in excellent spirits. After a cordial 
greeting, Oscar said laughingly: 

‘Both my dear friends would wish me to retire to a monastery ... 
Why not La Trappe? ... or worse still, to some dim country place 
in England: I believe it was Twyford ... They speak of Venice later 
with its silence and dead waterways. No, I have had enough of 
silence 

‘But, Oscar, is not Venice, with its beauty and stillness, the ver\^ 
place for work and privacy? There you could see your friends if ...* 
‘No I Privacy! work! my dear Ricketts. I wish to look at life, 
not to become a monument for tourists . . 

They talked of the French production of Salomey and Ricketts 
asked whether he had thought of a new play, 

‘A play 1 the Theatre !’ exclaimed Wilde. ‘My dear boy, what folly 
was mine ! I held the future of the English stage in the hollow of my 
hand, to make or mar. Today, in London, who would produce a 
work of mine?’ 

Ricketts reported that Lady Windermere's Fan had recently been 
done at Richmond, that EHen Terry had praised him, and that Henry 
Irving had expressed his sympathy, 

*i must return to literature, and you must print The Portrait of Mr 
W. Hf said Wilde. ‘I know it needs retouching, though one of my 
early masterpieces. Your picture, Ross tells me, has vanished; it was 
not in the sale; but you must design me anotlier wonderful frontis- 
piece.’ 

‘My dear Oscar, of course I will publish a book of yours, but for 
the moment let it be some other work, your Sainte Courtisane for 
instance.’ 

‘Alas! she no longer says marvellous things; the robbers have 
buried her white body and carried away her jewels ... Yes, perhaps 
you are right Mr W.H, might be imprudent ... the English public 
would have to read Shakespeare’s Sennets.’ 

‘Why not the play about Pharaoh?’ suggested Ross. 

‘Yes, of course, the King is tremendous when he cries to Moses 
Praise be to thy God, O prophet, for he has slain my only enemy. 
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my son !” . . . But I must have books about Egypt, full of the n 
beautiful things, rare and curious meat for the feast not^ 
fl«h-pots the Jews regretted. At night, in the edd ^ 

hungry .. I have often thought of fantastic feasts Yes T h 
sometmies been cold and hungrf ... cold is worse thanW, ' 
Dme one gets used to this ... but many of my wardcSl T 
faends . Don’t mention this; it might lead to trouble Knm 
that I had not enough food, they have brought me curious 
ear, Scotch scones, meat pies, and sausage roUs, believing that 1 E'! 
man cm eat aiiythmg, just as tlie British tlirow Bibles to bears ’ He 
laughed; and their interview was at an end. * 

It was only from friends that Wilde heird of *-i 

b« M.j„ Nd.„„ . p»|„, lltlt r 

prisoners of the deaths of their relations; and in telling Wdde dat hh 
aunt kd passed away. Nelson thought he would like to E the ! 

news in the a« world: ‘It may interest you to know Sa 7 Mr p ' ^ 
has been made Presi^nt of the Royal Academy.’ Wilde reolS 
eer y, am gratefiil to you for your kindness in telling me about 
my poor aunt’, paused, and went on sadly ‘but perhaos T 
have broken Poynter to me more gentlyh A few davc I f 
departure Nelson told him that some Americans had cilled^troffer 

a large smn ofmoney for the story ofhis prison experiences wS 

shodd b: Selfa^i™.' 

evemng before he was due to be released, drove in a closed emit 
to an mconspicuous station a few miles up the line, and took Se 
tram to Padduigton. The warders who accompanied him were in pkin 
clothes, hke hiimdf. They went to PentonviUe Prison, to which he 
had been taken bdore going to Wandsworth, and from there in the 
ea ly mormng of 19 May. 1897. he walked into freedom St wu 
Headlam. who^ C^tian-Socialist Guild had lost many mmnZ 
smee he went bad for Wilde, had promised to meet liiii Xn he 
came out, and with Ross was waiting for him in a brougham Driviiis 
down the Euston Road, they saw a newspaper placarl with the an^ 
ticipatory imnouncement, ‘Release of Oscar Wilde’. They madS 
Headlam s house, 31 Upper Bedford Place, Bloomsbury.\Se 1 
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o’clockiii the morning, and Wilde enjoyed his first cup of coffee for 
two years. He talkcd^miich of Dante, and for Hcadlani’s guidince 
wrote down the best way to study him and the best books to read. 
He had not yet decided where he wished to go; but he was quite 
determined not to accept Frank Harris’s invitation to accoiiipany 
him on a driving-tour through France. 'To he with him would be 
like a perpetual football match,’ said he. Ada and Ernest Leverson and 
one or two other friends called to see hini. Their anxiet)^ nor to dis- 
play their feelings embarrassed them, but the moment Oscar entered 
the room into which they had been shown he put them at their ease. 
‘He came in with the dignity of a king returning irom cxilef says 
Ada Leverson. His first words were: ‘Sphinx, how marvellous of )'oa 
to know exactly the right hat to wear at seven o’clock in the morning 
to meet a friend who has been away 1 You can’t have got up : you muse 
have sat up.’ He talked, he laughed, he smoked, he wore a flower in 
his buttonhole; he bridged the two years’ gap. Suddenly he spoke of 
religion, saying that he looked on ail the different faiths as colleges 
in a great university, but that Roman Catholicism was the greatest 
and most romantic of them ail. Then he wrote a letter to a Roman 
Catholic Retreat, asking if he might retire there for six motirhs, and 
sent it off by cab. While waiting for the answer he walked up and 
down talking of a dozen things, two of which stuck in Ada Lever- 
son’s memory: 

(Of Major Nelson) ‘The dear Governor ! Such a delightful man, and 
his wife is charming. I spent happy hours in their garden, and they 
asked me to spend the summer with them. Tliey thought I was the 
gardener.’ He laughed. ‘Unusual, I think? But I don’t feel I can. i 
feel I want a change of scene.’ 

(Of the journey from Reading to Pcntonville) ‘Do you know one 
of the punishments that happen to people who have been “away”? 
They are not allowed to read the Daily Chronicle \ Coming along, 1 
begged to be allowed to read it in the train. “No I” Then I suggested 
I might be allowed to read it upside down. This they consented to 
allow, and I read the Daily Chronicle upside down all the way, and 
never enjoyed it so much. It’s really the only way to read newspapers.’ 

When the messenger returned with the reply to ins letter, his 
friends dared not look at him while he read it. His request was re- 
fused: they could not accept liim bn a momentary impulse: he must 
think it over for at least a year. But they need not have given him a 
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than enough After yielding to his emotions 
He. he quickly passed in imagination from 
up, and arranged with Robert Ross to leave 
y started for Victoria station at about noon 
at Hatchards’ bookshop in Piccadilly, where 
un. He left hurriedly, and a few hours later 
igiand for die last time. 



Wii-PE s piimsliment contiimed atier ms release irom a,uu nu 
post-prison behaviour should only be judged by those who» pos- 
sessing his sensibility, have also experienced two years" hard labour 
and the ignominy of an outcast who was perpetually affronted and 
hounded. 

He arrived at Dieppe in the company of Robert Ross and Regiiiaid 
Turner. They put up at the Hotel Sandwich, Wilde having assiinied^ 
a different name ‘to prevent postmen having fits*. Yet the alias of 
his choice was sufficient to arouse curiosity: Sebastian Meinioth, the 
Christian name recalling a well-hiown martyr, the surname being 
taken from a novel by C. R. Maturin, his mother’s uncle, called 
Melmoth the Wanderer, Naturally he enjoyed appearing under a stage- 
name for the fresh part he was about to play, and he reported to Ada 
Leverson that ‘Reggie Turner is staying here under the name “Robert 
Ross”, Robbie under the name “Reginald Turner”. It is better they 
should not use their own names.’ He had some to draw upon, 
and they passed a hilarious week. A crowd of young poets and 
students came from Paris to welcome him, and he entertained them 
sumptuously at the Cafe des Tribunaux, where they enjoyed such a 
boisterous evening that he was warned by the Sub-Prctcct against 
similar orgies. At first the French were Inclined to sympathize with 
him, their attitude being not so much pro- Wilde as anti-English; 
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every evening because there was notliiiig else to do. His sitting-room 
was soon crowded with books and decorated with pictures and flow- 
ers, and on a pedestal in one of the corners stood a pretty Gothic 
Virgin’, symbolizing his present aspirations, just as the Hermes in 
Tite Street had symbolized his pa^giui past, each representing tlic 
acts in his variegated drama. His new belief was that the 

a. life of appetite, ' c\niicism, 
as an artist, and his require- 
iple: just enough money to live on and to WTite, 
a few friends, much solitude, books, 
the simsliiiie, and the dawi. He had, he thought, 


changing 

life he had led before going to prison, 
sensuality, and sloth, had restricted him 
ments now were sinij * 
good health, peace and quiet, 
dowers, the sea, 

completely broken with the past, and when Andre Gide, who went 
to see him, asked whether he had kiiovm at Algiers w’^hat was in store 
for him, he replied: *Oii, naturally, of course I knew that there would 
be a catastrophe, either that or something else: I was expecting it ... 
to go any further was impossible, and that state of things could not 
last ... there had to be some end to it ... Prison has completely 
changed me. I was relying on it for that . . , My life is like a work of 
art. An artist never begins the same work twice, or else it shows that 
he has not succeeded. My life before prison was as successful as pos- 
sible. Now all that is finished and done with.’ Such was his feeling at 
the moment, and if he had made a contradictory statement twenty- 
four hours later it would not have affected the sincerity of his words 
to Gide; for he was so constituted that he could play Hamlet at a 
matinee and Falstaft at an evening performance with equal assurance 
and conviction. As it happened, he sustained die new role for nearly 
three months. 

Friends who saw him at Bemeval said that he had never looked 
better. Prison-life had removed his superfluous fat: he was strong, 
healthy, and energetic. He rose at 7.30 in the morning, went to bed 
at 10, swam vigorously in die sea, and walked a great deal 1 adore 
this place. The whole coimtry is lovely, and full of forest and deep 
meadow,’ he wrote. The landlord of the hotel was delighted with 
him: ‘If I had only three guests like Monsieur Melmoss, I should have 
a good season.’ His compliments charmed the chef, whom he called 
an artist of great distinction’, one who walked in the evening by 
the sea in order to get ideas for the next day’s dishes. The custom 
house officers discovered a new interest in life when lie gave them the 
novels of Dumas pke. His love of Dumas perplexed his friends. How 
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was extremely angry and wrote to point out the consequences of his 
action. In reply Wilde excused himself on the ground that it was his 
one hope of self-realization in life and art, and further that the world 
had forced it on him, his loneliness at Bemeval during tie last month 
having been insupportable. On his way through Paris he lunched 
with Vincent O'Sullivan, to whom he spoke of his difficulties, finish- 
iiig up with the remark 1 am not telling all this to you because I want 
advice. I have thought it all out, and I would not take advice from 
anyone/ He then said he would start for Italy that night if only he had 
the money. O'Sullivan went to Iiis bank and handed Wilde the 
amount he required, afterwards refecting It is one of the few things 
I look back on with satisfaction. It is not every day that one has the 
chance of relieving the anxiety of a genius and a hero.' Wilde met 
Douglas on the train between Paris and Italy, and their first fortnight 
was spent at the Hotel Royal in Naples, where diey ran up a bill of 
^68 which Douglas paid some weeks later. They went on to the 
Villa Giudici at Posilipo, where they worked and amused themselves. 
Wilde was busy writing more verses for The Ballad of Reading Gaol^ 
and Douglas produced some of his best poetry there. Though they 
kept a cook, a maid, and two boys to wait on them, they managed to 
live on about los. a day. Marble steps led down to the sea from their 
terrace, and they bathed regularly. Rats were tlie only drawback to 
the place, and these were soon eliminated by a professional rat-catcher, 
though Wilde insisted that they had been charmed away by an old 
witch who "burned odours and muttered incantations’. In addition 
to Douglas's a week from his mother, and Wilde's week 
from his wife, Oscar received f,ioo from Dal Young, whose offer to 
build a house at Bemeval had been refused. Young was a composer, 
and wanted a libretto for an opera: Daphnis and Chloe, Wilde and 
Douglas started on it, but Wilde’s sole contribution was one lyric. 
Yomig got the ;£ioo back with interest some years later, as did every- 
one else who advanced money to Wilde for work he never wrote.* 

* From the moment when Reinhardt made his reputation as a producer with 
Salom^ at the Kleines Theatre, Berlin, Wilde became a European figure, and 
his works began to sell like roasted chestnuts in over a dozen languages. His 
bankruptcy was soon annulled, all his debts were paid, and by 1908 his estate 
was in a flourishing condition. Up to the 1939 war he was more widely read 
on the continents of Europe and Asia than any writer in English except Shake- 
speare. Of late years Shaw has been catching him up, and it is now a neck-to- 
neck race between them for second place. 
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Their life at the Villa Giudici came to aa abrupt end. Wilde’s 
solicitor informed him that, as he had gone back to Douglas, his in- 
come would be discontinued; while Douglas’s mother threatened to 
stop Ins allowance if they did not separate. Douglas put up a fight 
but his mother was resolute, and the two friends agreed that as they 
could not live on poetry they had better part. As a matter of fket 
they were both rather relieved. Except for the first two or three 
weeks the reunion had not been successful; they had quarrelled several 
times, and were beginning to get on one another’s nerves. DougL 
stuck it out loyally, because he would not cause Oscar pain, but he 
confided to his mother that he had ‘lost that supreme desire for his 
society which I had before, and which made a sort of acloing void 
when he was not with me ... If I hadn’t rejoined liim and lived with 
him for two months, I should never have got over the longing fbr 
him.’ Having discovered that Oscar did not mind his leaving, but 
was if anything comforted by the prospect, he begged his mother for 
X^aoo, which he handed to Oscar, paid the rent of the Villa for three 
months, and left for Rome, writing to his mother on 7 December 
that Oscar had behaved perfectly to him: ‘He has been sweet and 
gentle and will always remain to me as a type of what a gentleman 
and a friend should be.’ There is not die least doubt that wlide recog- 
nized the necessity of their separation and did not blame Douglas for 
going. Yet within a week or two he was writing a letter to Robert 
Ross, the tone of which was due pardy to a desire to propitiate Ross, 
but chiefly to a desire to see himself as one doomed to betrayal, the 
central figure in a drama of woe. In this letter he portrays Douglas 
for the second time as Judas. Having enticed him from Bemeval with 
promises of a home and a carefree life, he says, Douglas deserted him 
the moment there was a money-shortage. ‘It is the most bitter ex- 
perience^ of a bitter life , he sums up. He probably believed every 
word of this at the moment of writing, because liis solitude at the 
Villa after Douglas’s departure depressed him, and he was in a state 
of mind when reproaches come more easUy from the pen dian praises. 
But the letter must be regarded solely as a scene in die epic of Oscar, 
not as a record t#f fact, and his decision never to see Douglas again 
was reversed from the moment he saw Douglas again. 

He did not stay alone at Posilipo fbr more than a week, but went 
to Sicily. On his return he found that all his clothes had been stolen 
by a servant. This, together with a bout of influenza and a sense of 
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loneliness, made Kim quit the Villa for Naples, where he stayed at 
51 Santa Lucia, Eleanore Duse was acting there at the time, and he 
went to see her many times. He sent her Salome, begging her to do it 
some day. She admired it but did not see herself in the part. He ran 
across Vincent O’Sullivan, and one evening they sat together in a 
restaurant near the theatre. After the show the place was invaded by a 
fashionable crowd, many of whom stared at Wilde out of airiosity. 
He left at once, O’Sullivan following him. A beggar accosted them; 
Wilde gave him something; and O’Sullivan heard him murmur m 
English ‘You wretched man, why do you beg when pity is dead?’ 

Meanwhile he had been trying to get money out of Leonard 
Smithers for The Ballad oj Reading Gaol. Ross had approached John 
Lane and several other publishers, but none of them would touch it: 
Smithers alone displayed enthusiasm, but then he was quite unlike 
any other publisher hi London. He was a Sheffield man who started 
life as a solicitor, continued it as a bookseller, and ended it as a pub- 
lisher. When Lane dropped Beardsley, Arthur Symons got Smithers 
to issue the Savoy, and to interest himself in the works of the young 
poets and artists whom the well-established publishers would not look 
at. For a considerable time Smithers earned a living on the sale of 
pornography, and that he never toned down into a respectable man of 
business is shown by his threat to put a notice in his Bond Street 
window: ‘Smut is cheap today.’ He boasted that he would publish 
anything that other firms dared not, and his method of pushing his 
publications was as furtive as his way of selling questionable books. 
His private life was unconventional, like his business. There were 
usually several mistresses hanging around, as well as a wife or so, and 
as he was a deep drinker and a drug-taker it is plain that he had sur- 
prised a secret which many men have vainly longed to discover: how 
to mix drink, women, and drugs satisfactorily. Yet liis appearance 
was by no means lusty; he was pasty-faced, with pale hair, shifty 
eyes, and the general look of one who would benefit from a good 
bath and a square meal. Beardsley was his god, and he brought out 
some of that artist’s best work, including The Rape of the Lock; but 
bis ambition was to have a best-seller, and when at last it came his way 
in the shape of Wilde’s Ballad he was taken completely unawares and 
was quite unable to cope wdth such a novel situation. It was also the 
cause of his undoing, for on the strength of his success he moved to a 
shop in Bond Street and began to go steadily down the hill, reaching 
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the bottom in the early years of the present century, wlicn he died ol 
a self-admmistered overdose of drugs in the presence of a drunken 
wife and a drunken mistress. 

It seems that Smithers did not favour die principle of payma an 
advance on royalties, for on 2 October 1S97 we find Wilde 
for, in fact demanding, twenty pounds: In case you have not yet 
grasped the idea that an advance of £20 on my poem is really a ^-hiiig 
that I have a perfect right to expect on business grounds, pray do so 
at once. Application to you for a personal loan may, and I have no 
doubt will, follow later on, but up to the present time our relations 
have been merely the usual business ones of poet and publisher with 
the usual complete victory for the latter ... lalso ~ such is the gener^ 
osity ot my nature - send enclosed four more verses of great power 
and romanticrealistic suggestion, twenty-four lines in all, each worth 
a guinea m any of the market-places for poetry The four verses 

Wilde sent from Naples are those begiiming ‘For oak and elm have 
pleasant leaves and ending His sightless soul may stray*. For a while 
he toyed with the idea of having the poem published in a newspaper. 
It was too long for the Daily Chronicle, and Frank Harris had been ‘so* 
offensive to me and about me that I do not think negotiation possible 
with liim*. Harris was annoyed that Wilde had declined to join him 
on a driving-tour through France after he had broken his promise of 
£500: so the Saturday Review was out of the question. ‘My idea is 
ReynoldsW wrote Wilde to Smithers, ‘...it circulates among the 
crmimai classes - to which I now belong ~ so I shall be read by my 
peers - a new experience for me. But the newspapers were frightened 
of his name, and he decided that anonymity was essential, if for no 
other reason than that ‘the public like an open secret. Half the success 
of Marie Corelli is due to the no doubt unfotmded rumour that .she 
is a woman*. Ill-health, loneliness, and what he called ‘general emmi 
with a tragi-comedy of an existence*, made him talk of suicide, ‘but 
I want to sec my poem out before I take steps*, and of course he 
would reconsider the question if Smithers came to Naples and gave 
him a good dinner, hi any case he wanted to pass the proofs before 
doing anything drastic: I should not like to die without seeing my 
poem as good as I can make a poem whose subject is alJ wrong and 
whose treatment too personal.’ His estimate of The Ballad varied. 
Once he said that ‘some of the verses are awfully good’, also ‘I do 
think the whole affair realized - and that is triumph.* But it was 
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Utterly opposed to all his theories about art, and he had to admit 
1 am not sure that I like it myself. But catastrophes in life bring about 
catastrophes in art/ What he thought a catastrophe was the first and 
last appearance of emotional reality in his work. The sufferings of 
others, far more than his own, called forth his pity. He had as little 
conscious cruelty in himself as it is possible for a human being to 
have, and lie had been shocked to the soul by the hideous cruelties 
he had witnessed in prison. His sympathy with the victims resulted 
in the most poignant ballad in the English language. Critics have 
noted that the poem owes something to Coleridge's Ancient Mariner^ 
to Hood's Eugene Aram, and to Housman's A Shropshire Lad, a copy 
of which was sent him by the author when he came out of gaol. But 
though it is an uneven work, and contains verses that are precious 
and artificial, the general effect is fine enough to cancel all debts to 
others, and he never approached elsewhere the power and feeling in 
die best verses. Take these for proof: 

(the night before the execution) 

Right in we went, with soul intent 
On Death and Dread and Doom: 

The hangman, with his little bag. 

Went shuffling throtigh the gloom: 

And each man trembled as he crept 
Into his numbered tomb. 


(the next morning) 

At six o^chek we cleaned our cells. 

At seven all was still. 

But the sough and swing of a mighty wing 
The prison seemed to fill, 

For the Lord o f Death with icy breath 
Had entered in to kill. 


(the execution) 

And as one sees most fearful things 
In the crystal of a dream, 

I'Ve saw the greasy hempen rape 
Hooked to the blackened beam, 

And heard the prayer the hangman^s snare 
Strangled into a scream. 
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And all the woe that moved him so 
That he gave that bitter cry. 

And the wild regrets, and the Mood 
None knew so well as I: 

For he who livm more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die. 


sweats. 


(comment) 

They hanged him as a beast is hanged: 

They did not even toll 
A requiem that might have brought 
Rest to his startled soul. 

But hurriedly they took him out. 

And hid him in a hole. 


(consolation) 

Yet all is well ; he has but passed 
To life's appointed bourne: 

And alien tears will Jill for him 
Pity's long-broken urn. 

For his mourners will be outcast men 
And outcasts always mourn. 


And he of the swollen purple throat. 
And the stark and staring eyes. 
Waits for the holy hand that took 
The Thief to Paradise; 

And a broken and a contrite heart 
The Lord will not despise. 



work of Symons, but now felt lie must reconsider its value, wliicb he 
(lid by assuming that Symons was not a man but a firm: ‘1 have 
written to my solicitor to inquire about shares in Symons Ltd. 
Naturally in mass productions of that kind you can never be certain 
of the quality. But I tlunk one might risk some shares in Symons/ 
W. E. Henley wrote a spiteful attack in the Outlook, but when 
Sinithers wanted to reply to it Wilde advised him not to: 'What does 
it matter? He is simply jealous ... Besides, there are only two forms 
of writers in England, the unread and the unreadable. Henley belongs 
to the former class.’ As usual Wilde bore no resentment, and when 

dy remarked: 

me seven-and-six. The other day I read a review of his 
somebody called Mary Cholmondeley. 1 bought 


Vincent O’Sullivan referred to Henley’s article lie mere] 

‘Henley owes 
praising a novel by 
the book, and before I had read very far I came on this sentence: 
“The birds were singing on every twig and on every little twiglet.” 
Now, you blow, when an artist conies on a sentence like that in a 
book it is impossible for him to go on reading it. So I consider that 
Henley owes me seven-and-six.’ An undergraduate wrote to criticize 
the opening line of The Ballad, saying that the soldier who was 
hanged did not wear a scarlet coat because he was in the 'Blues’, a 
regiment of the Guards wliicli wears a blue tunic. Wilde replied that 
it would have been impossible to open his poem 

He did not loear his azure coat. 

For blood and wine are blue. 

There were two or three more carping criticisms; but one would have 
to be God to please all tastes, and even He would probably displease 
Satan. 

As soon as Wilde could raise the money he left Naples for Paris 
m the early part of 1898. On 24 March his second letter on Prison 
Reform was published by the Daily Chronicle, In it he said that it 
was useless to send more inspectors round the prisons, as had been 
suggested, for they merely went to see that the senseless and brutal 
niles were carried out. He referred to the insufficient and inedible 
food, which always produced diarrhoea, the filthy insanitary con- 
ditions in which the prisoners lived, and the punishment of insomnia 
indicted on all by the plank beds. He protested against the wretched 
books which convicts were given to read, the solitary confinement, 
the absence of all humanizing influences, the interviews with friends 
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when one was ‘ej^bited like an ape in a cage’, and the fact that 
they were only allowed to write letters four times a year. He des- 
cribed prison chaplains as well-meaning but sillv men.' ‘Once everv 
SIX weeks or so a key turns in the lock of one’s cell door, and the 
chaplain enters. One stands, of course, at attention. He asks one 
whether one has been reading the Bible. One answers “yes” or 
no , as the case may be. He then quotes a few texts, and goes out 
and locks die door. Somethnes he leaves a tract.’ The letter ends with 
the statement that ‘the first and perhaps the most difficult task is to 
humanize the governors of prisons, to civiUze the warders and to 
christianize the chaplains.* ' 

On 7 April 1898 Constance Wilde died at Genoa. Oscar told 
Douglas that on the mght she died ‘I dreamed she came here to see 
me and I kept on saying “Go away, go aw.ay, leave me in peace” ’ 
Nexr ^y he heard by telegram that she had taken him at his word 
With her went his last chance of seeing Jiis children again, and we can 
understand why a talk with Smithers upset him. ‘He is rather dread- 
lul, reported Oscar. ‘I suppose many of us are rather dreadful now 
and do not realize to what we have come. But the other night he was 
speaking to me of his son, and we wept together.’ Dreadful or not 
he quite enjoyed the company of Smithers, to whom he once ad- 
dressed this request; ‘Write to me that you have given up your idea 
of coming to Paris - then your arrival will be a surprise.’ 

For the first few weeb ofhis sojourn in Paris, Wilde stayed at the 

I another house in the same street: 

Hotel d Alsace, 13 Rue des Beaux-Arts, which, with some intervals 
was thenceforward to be his place of residence. He wished to take 
Md furnish a flat or rooms off the Champs-flys&s, and wrote to 
Ross at some length on the subject, complaining of the insanitary 
condition ofhis hotel, and objecting to furnished rooms on the ground 
that one could be turned out of them at a moment’s notice, whereas 
m unfurimhed rooms one can do as one chooses’. He suggested that 
Ross should open a subscription for ‘the sweet sinner of England’, out 
of winch he could take a flat, and started to make plans on the nrin- 
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at Paris, and the project was dropped. Needless to say, Ross was 
always being asked to send Oscar's montlily allowance before die 
jJate on which it was due, the request being backed on one occasion 
by the assurance that if the cheque did not arrive when anticipated *1 
am afraid I shall be obliged to telegraph to you daily*. In addition to 
cash payments Ross sometimes sent Oscar a new suit, made by liis 
London tailor Dore. Blue was the colour always chosen by the 
wearer, who intimated that he was growing stouter: ‘A rather painful 
fact, apparent to all, must now be disclosed. Pray mention it to no one 
but Dore - and break it to him gently.’ Dore did not interpret the 
hint generously enough, because the trousers were too tight roimd 
the waist, which Wilde attributed to the fact that he rarely liad good 
dinners: ‘Nothing fattens so much as a dinner at i fr. 50.’ 

it was fortunate for Wilde at this stage of life that he took what 
he termed a passionate interest in humanity. He was never bored 
except when lonely, and it was difficult to feel lonely in Paris, with 
its shifting scenes and general air of gaiety. He loved the crowds, the 
traffic, the cabarets, the churches, the quays, the boulevards, the 
gardens, and ‘the unspeakable books’ which he bought in the Palais 
Royal and read in his hotel. After a breakfast which consisted of a 
cutlet and a couple of eggs, he usually spent the rest of the day in 
afes, never in his hotel ‘except when I am confined to die house by 
a sliarp attack of penury’. A favourite place was Pousset’s, 14 Boule- 
vard dcs Italiens, where he met writers and painters and musicians. 
Often he visited the Quartier Latin with some Frencli poet and talked 
about art for hours together. He dined at unpretentious restaurants 
for two or three francs, ‘and we were all very gay on vin ordinaire - 
after all, the only proper intoxication is conversation.’ He had not yet 
reached the stage when anyone’s society was better than no one’s, and 
occasionally declined an invitation to limch, ‘feigning temporary 
good health as my excuse’. But he was more accommodating when 
someone begged to be allowed to pay a part of his hotel bill, a re- 
quest that I did not think it right to refuse/ Maeterlinck was anxious 
for a meeting, and Wilde dined with him and Georgette Leblanc, 
then the prima donna of the Op<^ra Comique, in their pretty little 
house near the Bois de Boulogne. Frank Harris visited Paris in the 
late spring and was ‘most hospitable and nice’, Wilde dining with 
him nearly every evening, once at Maire’s where ‘the bill was terrific*. 
Despite his poverty, and the insults of English and American visitors. 
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which made him wonder what would have happened to thnv> ,■ 
pain if instead of Christ, there had been a Christian’, he was stiihl! 
best of company, and created laughter wherever he went.* Lauchter’ 
he announced, ‘is the primeval attitude towards life - a mode f 
approach that survives only in artists and criminals ’ ^ 

In June 1898 Dupoirier, the landlord of his hotel, became fretful 
about the payment of his bill, and to relieve his mind Wilde went 
with a friend to an mn, L’Idee, Le Perreux, Nogent-sur-Mamc where 
credit was available. Returning to Paris, he reported that the English 
were very unpopular, ‘as all those who are over here under CooE 
direction are thoroughly respectable. There is much indignation on 
the boulevards. I try to convince them that they are our worst sued- 
mens,^ but it is a difikult task/ A heat-wave emptied Paris that sum- 
mer: Even the criminal classes have gone to the seaside, and the gen- 
darmes yawn and regret their enforced idleness. Giving wrong direr 
tions to the EnglKh tourists is die only thing that consoles diem ’ h 
August he stayed with Rothenstein and Conder at the Hotel de 
i Ecu, Chanmen&es-sur-Mame, where he rowed a lot and bathed 
twice a day. By noiy he had come to the conclusion that he was 
fimshed as an artist: ‘Something is killed in me. I feel no desire to 
write - lam unconscious of power. Of course my first year in prison 
destroyed me body and soul. It could not have been otherwise ’ But 

Importance of Being Earnest and 
An Ideal a^band, he correaed the proofs of the former, asking Ross 
to look at his woulds and shoulds’, his ‘wills’ and ‘shalls’, as he felt 
sure they were al wrong. Harris was at Saint-Cloiidin the autumn.and 
•hey frequently breakfasted and dined together. Harris had Just sold 
he Saturday Renetaznd had bought a hotel at Monaco; and he wanted 
Dscar to spend the winter with him at La Napoule, near Cannes, 
fills time Oscar raised no objection, though he was a little appre- 
lensive: Frank msists on my being always at high intellectual pres- 
ure - It B most exhaustmg - but when we arrive at Napoule I am 
:omg to break the news to him - now an open secret - that I have 
aftemng of the brain - and cannot always be a genius.’ 

ralTT'”" reached the galloping stage. 

dt tried variom dodges to get his allowance out of Ross well in 
Vance. one letter he said that the innkeeper at Nogent had 
.reatened to sell his clothes if the bill were not paid. Ross reminded 
an that the same thing had happened a few weeks earlier, and he 
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owned up: 1 am so sorry about my excuse - I had forgotten I had 
used Nogeiit before - it shows the utter collapse of my imagination - 
and rather distresses me/ But Harris was very kind and could usually 
be depended on for a few hundred francs at the conclusion of a good 
dinner: after ail, each meal meant for him several hours of unalloyed 
entertainment such as he could find nowhere else in the world. In 
December Oscar was lunching and dining at Frank’s expense every 
day at Durand’s, Oscar arriving at i and 8, Frank at 2,30 and 9.15* the 
former making this comment: ‘No one should make unpunctuality 
a formal rule, and degrade it to a virtue, but I have admirable, though 
lonely, meals/ The British Embassy folk patronized Durand’s, and it 
gave Harris not a little pleasure to note their disapproval of his guest, 
Wilde travelled alone to La Napoule and settled down at die 
Hotel des Bains about the third week in December. He spent Christ- 
mas day by himself. On 26 December he was sauntering by die sea 
when George Alexander rode past on a bicycle: ‘He gave me a 
crooked, sickly smile, and hurried on without stopping. How absurd 
and mean of him T Thus the two most important ‘confessions’ in 
Frank Harris’s Life of Wilde must be dismissed as fabulous. Harris 
tells us that he travelled to La Napoule widi Wilde, adding several 
circumstantial details, such as their meeting at the Gare de Lyons on 
a Sunday evening, the number of empty bottles on the table of the 
buffet where Wilde had dined, the depression of Wilde, who had 
clearly been crying, Harris’s attempts to cheer him up, the discovery 
of the cause, their long argument in the train on the relative merits 
of boy-love and giri-iove, their glimpse of Avignon, where they 
alighted in their pyjamas and overcoats to stretch their legs on the 
platform and drink a bowl of coffee, their discussion as to where they 
should go on reaching Marseille, though this had been settled weeks 
before, their arrival at La Napoule, the dishes they had for breakfast, 
and how they spent their first day. Harris then implies that several 
weeks elapsed before Oscar came in one day, ‘very red and excited 
and more angry than I had ever seen him*, to break the news that he 
Lid just been cut by George Alexander, which started them off on a 
lengthy disputation in wliich Wilde defended his sexual tendency. 
We now know that Harris did not arrive at La Napoule until January, 
at least after the Alexander incident. From Wilde’s letters to Ross we 
cannot say positively that Harris was there until 2 February, but we 
know for certain tiiat he had not turned up by 2 January, it does not 
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WilT-lT/? Harris never discussed sex questions with 
tide, indeed, Imowng Hams, we may feel pretty certain tliat he 
id But It does follow that a man who invents so many details in 
hat IS supposed to be a record of faa cannot be trusted at any point 
in his narrative unless supported- by outside testimony. Our'doub 
as to the truth of these confessions’ is strengthened bv the fact that 
hey are not spoken in Wilde’s mamier, and by our kAowledve Z 
he hated argument; and we may feel sure that, if he ever mentioned 
t c su^ect to Hams at all, he dealt with it in a very different style 
Since Harris knew Wilde well, it may seem strange that he shSd 
have given us these fimonal talks; but we must remember that in 
prune as an editor and a financier it never struck him that he would 
one day have to earn a ht^g by writing ‘portraits’ ofthe peoplet 
had met or enternmed m his palmy period. When that time came hi; 
memory was fading and in any case he had not been sufficiently 
interested m anyone but hnnself to remember the sayings and charac- 

?em To V*? heL written about 

t em to get the background approximately right, invented the 

«d. i„d,. wu. „ u N.p„* i “ 

m the book he was writing on Shakespeare and the hotel he was 
immng at Monaco than in Wilde, and we cannot rely on a wordTf 
the account lie gives of their holiday together. To take nn/* 
mstmee, although nearly every- episode is demonstrably apocryphaT 
He had not forgotten Wilde’s remark that he had stayed at evcTy bt 
house in Engknd - once. To square matters he noJinveltt a ^ 
in which he overhears Wilde shouting from one room to a fellow in 
pother a character-sketch of Harris himself, who is charged with 
to nTt"® 1° position ill society and with beiifg proud 

■ hT2 ^ f parenthesis that he made no such pretence anfthat 
in r “meeting Balfour; it also enables him to say that 

f f TT held forth on the Jeu 

^ toTwild'"^^"*^ tbe sort 

mg Wdde never did but the very thing Harris had done on a 
.ertam occasion at the Cafe Royal. 

|,To return to our history: on the day that Alexander cut Wilde a 
Mow named Harold Mellor cycled fiom Cannes to spend the night 

had taken to lum; he was fascinated by WUde’s conversation; and 
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kiiceforth they saw a lot of one another. Wilde liked La Napoule, 
which was engirdled by pines, and he loitered beneath the trees in- 
haling their scent, or basked on the beach in the sun. Sometimes he 
visited Nice, once to see Sarah Bernhardt in La Tosca. After the per- 
formance he went round to her dressing-room: ‘She embraced me 
and wept - and I wept - and the whole evening was wonderful.’ He 
witnessed the Bataille des Fleurs at Cannes, and would have gone 
there more often if the place had not been so popular with the Eng- 
lish wealthy classes. When Harris at length turned up they did not 
spend much time together, because Harris was writing his Shakespeare 
hook and going for long walks and attending to his hotel, wliile 
Oscar was ‘earnestly idling’ and making himself agreeable to the 
fishing population of the district, of whom he wrote that they had 
‘the same freedom from morals as the Neapolitans ~ they are very 
nice’. During February he heard that the press had ignored the pub- 
lication of Earnest, even though ‘The Author of Lady Windermere^ s 
pan was substituted for his name on the title-page, and he begged 
Ross ‘If you hear anything nice said about the play, write it to me: 
if not, in vent it.’ 

Mellor had a house at Gland on Lake Geneva, and asked Wilde to 
stay with. hun. As this would mean free meals, and conceivably cham- 
pagne, he accepted the invitation, leaving La Napoule towards the 
end of February and visiting Genoa on the way, so as to make a pil- 
grimage to his wile’s grave. ‘It was very tragic seeing her name carved 
on a tomb ... my name not mentioned of course ... I brought some 
flowers - 1 was deeply affected - with a sense, also, of the uselessness 
of ail regrets. Notliing could have been otherwise - and life is a very 
terrible thing.’ This was written some days later in a subdued frame 
of mind, and gives no indication of his actual behaviour. He drove 
out to the cemetery from Genoa in a little ramshackle green cab, and' 
gave w'ay to a paroxysm of grief and remorse at the graveside, where 
he sobbed and prayed, and strewed crimson roses on the earth, and 
vowed eternal fidelity to the memory of Constance, his strongest 
emotion having been expressed by himself in a youthful ballade: 

O mother f you know I loved her true t 

O mother, hath one grave room for two? 

Utterly overcome by his feelings, exhausted and weeping, he drove 
away. But sorrow could not hold him for long, and it vanished as 
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qrackly as it had come: a mood of liilarity, recklessness, andirrespon- 
sibility seized hun; he had a riotous time, particularly at a small inn 
on the quay, Albergo di Firenze, ‘rather mal-famee but cheap’- and 
... tile cab was not dismissed for several days. 

He spent the whole of March ‘at Gland. Mellor’s villa was prettily 
Mtuated on the edge of the Lake among pines, and the view of the 
Savoy mountains on the opposite side pleased Wilde, who wrote to 
tom Wilkinson that Mont Blanc ‘at simset flushes like a rose: with 
sh^e perhaps at the prevalence of tourists: he has lost all his terrors- 
spinsters climb him now: and his snows are not virgin any more’. 
Occasionflly he crossed the Lake on a petroleum launch to visit the 
Savoy villages; and sometimes he was to be seen on a bicycle, a form 
of motion he did not find agreeable. Still less agreeable was the society 
oi Harold Mellor, who was thrifty and taciturn, making no attempt 
to entertain his guest or help him to feel welcome. Though well oft' 
and possessing a good cellar, he gave Wilde ‘the most horrid Swiss 
vin ordinaire’ at dinner, and ‘in the evening he reads The Times or 
sleeps - both audibly.’ After a wliile they met only at meals, and 
Wilde stayed on simply because he was hard-up: ‘I regard the place 
as a Swiss Pension, where there is no weekly bill.’ His of Mellor 

extended to the country and its inhabitants. Switzerland, he declared, 
had produced notliing but theologians and waiters. The Swiss were' 
ugly, shapeless, colourless, like cavemen: ‘their cattle have more 
expression. In short the atmosphere was not favourable to composi- 
tion, which perhaps was a blessing, and the only work he did at 
Gland was to correct the proofs o£An Ideal Husband, which Smithers 
brought out later in the year. His brother died on 13 March at the age 
of forty-six. He was sorry for Willie’s widow, and would have made 
over to her a third of the small Irish property which became his on 
the death of his brother, but his creditors took the lot. As to Willie, 
‘between him and me there had been, as you know, wide chasms for 
many years. Requiescat in Pace’ 

Life in Mellor’s company becoming intolerable - ‘I never d k liVfd 
anyone so thoroughly’ — the moment he received his next monthly 
allowance he left for Genoa, writing to Ross from the Cafe du Nord 
at Geneva on i April that Mellor had wept at his departure, im- 
plored him not to go, and apologized for his own behaviour which 
was due to hereditary insanity. But not even the promise of cham- 
pagne would have tempted Wilde to stay, and his joy in gettmg away 
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was such that he included Meilor in a general amnesty. ‘I Believe^ he 
mused while sitting in the Geneva cafe, ‘that at the holy season of 
Easter one is supposed to forgive all one^s friends The ennui of 
Gland was succeeded by the boredom of Santa Marguerita, Ligure, 
near Genoa, from which he Was re'scued by Ross and brought to 
Paris at the beginning of May 1 899. His visit to Gland had taught him 
a bitter lesson: ‘I used to rely on my personality - now I know that 
my personality really rested on the fiction of position - having lost 
position, I find my personality of no avail’ Yet this was not true, for 
his position had been won by his personality. The fact is that his dis- 
comfort at Gland was due entirely to his host. Knowing nothing of 
Mellot except what we glean from Wilde’s letters, we must take a 
lenient view of him, merely observing that, like most of his fellow- 
creatures, he was not at his best at home. 


i8. The End 


Not wishing to increase the ‘bill he already owed at the Hotel 
d Alsace. Wilde considerately put up at the H6tel de la Neva in Rue 
Monstgny on his return to Paris; but finding that credit was even 
more restnrted there, he moved on to the Hotel MarsolHcr in Rue 
Marsolher. He was glad to be back in Paris, where he was made much 
of by several young poets. At a cafe in Montmartre where they con- 
gregated he was received with great honour - and everyone was 
presented to me: I was not allowed to pay for my bocks, and the 
chasseur begged for my autograph in his album He dined one 
mght with a friend at die Cafe de la Paix, and saw Ada Rchan the 
actress, md Augustin Daly, her producer, at another table. Some time 
afterwards Ada told Graham Robertson what had happened- 

could not teO how they would feel about it. You never do know with 

“‘Intr u «ot.’ 

And \ivas Mr Daly feeling proper?’ inquired Robertson. 

No, he wasn t It was such a relief! If I could not have bowed I 
should have aied. So Mr Wilde came over and sat with us, and 

alkcd so cliarmmgly - it was just like old times - we had a lovely 

evening. « xwexy 

Oscar refers to the meeting in one of his letters, and says that Ada’s 
air had turned qmte white: ‘I accused her at once of dying her hair 
white she was delighted.’ They asked liim to write a play for them 
but a few days later, on 7 June 1899, Daly suddenly died Let Ada 
contmue : ^angements had to be made and Mrs Daly was not equal 
to tsding them in hand. I seemed to be aU alone and so confused and 

alw ^ tell you - just like a very kind brother. I shall 

^ways think of him as he was to me through those few dreadful 

The summer heat in Paris, aided no doubt by the warmth of his 
andlord over the settlement of an account, drove Wilde to Fontaine- 
blcau for fresh air and easy credit; and we have a snapshot of him there 
Mitchell, who was taking coffee one afternoon 
with two English fiiends, a stockbroker and a publisher, outside a 
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cafe near die palace gates when Wilde sat down at a tabic nearby. 
The two Englishmen at once got up and left, after remarking that 
Wilde ;Was probably staying there under, a- -false name' and that the 
hotel should be warned. MitchelFs attitude did not harmonize with 
that of the stockbroker and puMishef. He went over to Wilde’s table, 
raised his Jiat and began a conversation : 

Mr Wilde, I don’t suppose you remember me, but a long time ago 
loii Tiiyiine introduced me to you at die Cafe Royal.* 

Ion Tiiyiinc, Yes ! Isn’t he dead?* 

1 tiiiiik so. It is years since I’ve heard anything of liim. Robbie Ross 
is a friend of mine.* 

‘Ah 1 Robbie, with the fece of Puck and the heart of an angel. 
W^oiild you care to sit with me?’ Mitchell sat. ‘Of course 1 remember 
you. Wc talked and talked, and I asked you how to get rid of the 
body. I used you in Dman Gray, but I don’t tliink you would be 
easy to blackmail. Ion ! In the days when I made 'phrases I called Ion 
“exquisitely corrupt”.* 

They talked for more than two hours on crimes and punishments, 
on the management of gaols in England, on poems and poets, and on 
science, 1 wish to record the impression for which I was least pre- 
pared,’ writes Chalmers Mitchell. ‘Oscar Wilde was a man of very 
wide information and interests, and of commanding intelligence,* 
Wlieii Mitchell got up to go he asked Wilde to dinner that night. 
‘No,* replied W^ildc. ‘Your friends would not stand it. I am going 
back to my little inn where they don’t know me. Good-bye, thank 
you.’ 

To the landlord of the Hotel Marsollier came .at this moment an 
opportunity denied to the majority of liis kind; he had the chance of 
immortalizing himself by giving Wilde reasonable credit. But he had 
the .. soul of a tradGsiiiaii, bartered his immortality - lor . a -hundred 
francs, and iorced Wilde to leave. Another iandlori Jean Dupoirier 
of the Hotel d* Alsace, to whom Wilde was already in debt, met him 
in the street, discovered that he was homeless and moneyless, told him 
to return to No. 13 Rue des Beaux- Arts, called at the Marsollier, 
paid Wilde’s bill, rescued his property -which had been distrained by 
the nameless landlord, brought it back to the Hotel d’ Alsace, e.x- 
tended Wilde’s credit, and won his own immortality. At about the 
time this removal w^as being eifected Sherard made his last attempt to 
reform Wilde. They met one evening by accident, and, after being 
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1 °*"® fnendship, Sherard began to abuse 
Wdde s friends m unprintable language. Wilde checked him sternly 

and Aey parted in anger.ButSherardfelthehadamissionto perform’ 

and followed Wilde. Another explosion on his part ended in another 
separation. He made a third atfempr the same evening, when Wilde 
aaused him of egotism, of thinking solely of his own pleasure 

Were those dreadfuljoumeys to Reading and Wandsworth pleasant?’ 

Sherard bmst out My God. Robert ! and do you think it was pleasant 

u j° cu “ I'T ‘'0^‘ered Wilde. This was mianswer- 

abie, and Sherard abandoned his efforts to remould Wilde’s nature 
nearer to his heart’s desire. 

Late m September 1899 Wilde dined with Laurence Housmm 
Robert Ross, Henri Davray, and another friend; and twenty-four 
years later Housman published Echo de Paris, wliich is in part a re- 
construction of Wilde’s conversation at that meeting. I was most 
Mixious to quote such passages from it as were definitely Wilde’s and 
Laurence Housman was kind enough to tell me exactly what he’ had 
CTeated as a l^eness’ of Wilde’s general talk, and what, to the best of 
his memory, he had accurately reported. The following passages are 
therefore vouched for by Housman as being Wilde’s in substance 
and as nearly as possible his in manner; * 

I told you that I was going to write something: I tell everybody 

T ^ next 

Bm m my heart - that chamber of dead echoes - 1 know tliat I never 

shall. It IS enough that die stories have been invented, that they actu- 

It is much easier for a Scotsman to be a genius than to be an artist. 
Mr Gladstone, I believe, clanned to be a Scotsman whenever he 
stood for a Scottish constituency or spoke to a Scottish audience. The 
butter-scotch flavour of it makes me believe it was true. There was 
no m in tiat; and yet how truly typical ! It was always so successful. 

... Your Scotsman believes only in success. How can a man, who 
regards success as the goal of life, be a true artist. God saved the 
gemus of Robert Bums to poetry by driving him through drink to 
feilure. Th^ what an appalling figure in literature a successful 

“^^“8 to write poems in 
poke English, which was about as ludicrous as for a polite English- 
man to try to write poetry in the dialect of Burns. Riotous living and 
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dying saved him from that last degradation of smug ‘prosperity 
which threateiied iimi.* ■ 

‘But do you mean' no artists are 'successful?^ asked Housman. 

,‘Incideiitaily,; never intentionally. If they are, they remain incom« 
plete. The artist’s mission, is to ‘live fhe complete life: success, as an 
'episode, (which is all it' can be); failure, as the real, the final end. 
Death, analysed to its resultant atoms what is it but the vindication 
of failure : the getting rid for ever' of powers, desires, appetites, which 
have been a .lifelong, embarrassment?- The poet’s noblest verse, 
the dramatist’s greatest - scene, deal always with death; because the 
highest function of the artist is to make perceived the beauty of 
-failure.’; 

{On Cariyie) ‘In his prime he wrote his greatest work - the history 
of a failure the .French Revolution. The time came when, with all 
his powers matured, he stood equipped for the writing of his supreme 
masterpiece. There wsls no need to look far afield for a subject: it 
stood obvious awaiting him. After his French Revolution he should 
have written the life of Napoleon - the greatest success, the greatest 
failure that the world has ever known. He would have done it magni- 
ficently. What a spectacle for the world: the Man of Destiny receiving 
from the son of humble Scottish peasants his right measure of im- 
mortality! But because Carlyle was a Scotsman, he would not take 
for his hero the man whose life ended in failure; he could not bring 
himself to face the debacle of Waterloo, the enduring ignominy and 
defeat of St Helena. Had he been true to his art, he would have 
realized that St Helena w^as the greatest theme of all - for an artist, 
the most completely significant in the whole of modem history. But 
because he had the soul of a Scotsman, because he worsliipped success, 
he looked for his hero, and found him in that most mean and despic- 
able character, Frederick the Great: a man to whom heaven had given 
the powers of a supreme genius, and hell the soul of a commercial 
traveller with that unavailing itch for cultural gentility which Vol- 
taire has exposed for us. On that mean theme he wrote his most 
voluminous work , . . You smile at me, Robbie, but believe me, in 
my own ruin I have found out this truth. The artist must live the 
complete life, must accept it as it comes and stands like an angel before 
him, with its drawn and two-edged sword. Great success, great failure 
- only so shall the artist see liimself as he is, and through himself see 
others; only so shall he learn (as the artist must ieam) the true mean- 
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ing behind the appearance of diings material, ofHfe in general, and - 
more terrible still - the meaning of his own soul/ 

Another passap in 6cho de Paris, though not warranted by Laur- 
ence Housman, IS nevertheless so characteristic of Wilde in his then 
mood that believe the chronicler remembered it better than he 
afterwards thought: 

As I sit here and look back, I realize that I have lived the complete 
We necessary to the artist: I have had great success, I have had meat 
failure. I have learned the value of each; and I know now that Mure 
means more - always must mean more than success. Whv then, should 
1 complnn. I do not mean that a certain infirmity of the flesh, or weak- 
ness of the wiU, would not make me prefer that this should have hap- 
^ned to ont of ray taends - to one of you - rather than to myself; but 
admitting Aat, I still recognize that I have only at last come to the 

to tot? in order to join be,mty 

Vmcent O Sullivan tells us that in his last years the two figures 
Whom Wilde was readiest to talk about were Napoleon and Jesus 
Chrot: the hero chained to a rock, the god crucified; both failures 
m the eyes of men; for ‘there is something vulgar in all success’ and 
the greatest men fail - or seem to the world to have failed.’ That was 
how Wilde saw himselfafter his fall, and in the stories of Napoleon 
^id Jesus he could picture the drama of his own life, for he too had 
been mprisoned and reviled, despised and rejected of Tnen , ‘If terrible 
siWermgs courageously home, the enduring of dire injustice and re- 
viling without complaint, be matter of saintliness, tbpt. Wilde was a 
samt,’ says O’Sullivan. He was punished by liis spiritual and intellectual 
mfenors for what was itself a punishment, a mental malady that hurt 
no one but Iiimself, and he was treated as a moral leper to the day of 
his death. At a word firom some American or Enghshman, barmen 
would refuse to serve him drinks, restaurant proprietors would ask 
him to leave, hotel manners would turn him out, barbers would de- 
cline to shave him, respectable fathers would clutch their clfildren to 
their sides as he passed by. Many men who had known all about Ms 
sexual oddity in the days of his success, and had been proud of Ms 
acquaintance then, now disowned him and either cut or avoided him. 
The English and Americans were his cMef traducers and tormentorsi 
but every self-importan^ French writer kept out of his way, vidow 
little paragraphs about him appeared at regular intervals in the French 
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press, and only the younger and more rebellious spirits were to be 
seen in liis company, Wilde bore it all with extraordinary gentleness 
and good nature, never indulging in recriminations, never expressing 
a sense of injury. The worst tiling he ever did in hi,s life was to accuse 
Lord Alfred Douglas of having ruined. 'and deserted him, 'wliich, as 
we have seen, was not malice but melodrama, and in the last years of 
his life was on perfectly friendly terms with Douglas, He could not 
even feel revengeful against the English, who pursued their crusade 
against him with unrelenting malignance; and when the South 
African war broke out in the autumn of 1899, the Irishman Wilde 
was entirely. pro-British, vrhile the American. Wliistler was wholly 
. pro-Bocr. 

Now and again, it is true, Whlde played for sympathy, but it was 
for the sake oi the drama to be extracted from his position, not out 
of self-pity. Douglas touclies on this .in 'his a.ccount of Wilde as a 
talker during the last phase: It was part of his pose to luxuriate a 
little in the details of his tragic circumstances. He harro wed the feel- 
ings of many of those whom he came across; words of woe poured 
from his lips; he painted an image of himself, destitute, abandoned, 
starving even (I have beard him use the word after a very good 
dinner at Paillard s); as he proceeded he was caught by the pathos of 
iiis own words, his beautiful voice trembled with emotion, his eyes 
swam with tears ; and then suddenly, by a swift, indescribably brilliant 
wliimsical touch, a swallow-wing flash on the waters of eloquence, 
the tone changed and rippled witli laughter, bringing with it his 
audience, relieved, delighted, and bubbling into uncontrollable 
merriment/ 

Like all actors, his nature demanded the stimulus of applause, and 
that is mainly the reason why he ceased to write. What he missed 
most was his audience: the pretty fashionable women who had 
thronged to hear him talk and whose appreciation had inspired his 
plays. 1 have had my hand on the moon. What is the use of trying 
to rise a little way from the ground?* he said. He could see nothing 
ahead of him, nothing to be attamed that was worth attainment. His 
recently published plays had been boycotted by the press, and for 
him, there was no pleasure in writing what was received in silence. 
So he talked, and talked better tlian ever, and was satisfied now with 
the plaudits of a few friends round a table, since he could no longer 
dominate a salon or arouse the enthusiasm of a theatre. With his 
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humorous outlook and happy temperament, he had always lived in 
Ae present; and in his later years he could quickly forget his tragedy 
in the joy of conversation, and the pleasure he derived from those 
•external things oflife’ which in prison had seemed to him so un- 
important. ^ ' 

Early in 1900 Harold Mellor, feeling no doubt that his hospitality 
the previous March hadleft something to be desired, invited Wilde to 
Italy in the coming spring, offering him £,so for expenses, and actu- 
ally induced him to pay another visit to Gland, tempting him with 
the prospect of rides in a curious vehicle called ‘an automobile’, 
which Mellor had just purchased. Having announced to Ross that he 
was friends with Mellor again, ‘below zero of course’, he went off to 
Gland, where he stayed for ten days, finding Mellor ‘almost as 
neurasthenic as I am’ but enjoying the automobile, which constantly 
broke down: ‘They, like all machines, are more wilful tlian animals - 
nervous, irritable, strange things’, and he drought of wTuting an article 
on nerves in the inorganic world’. 

The thought of Rome was very pleasing, and this time, he decided, 
he really would become a Catholic, ‘though I fear that if I went be- 
fore the Holy Father with a blossoming rod it would turn at once 
into an umbrella or something dreadful of that kind’. They started 
for Italy early in April, staying eight days in Palermo, which Wilde 
thought ‘the most beautifully situated town in the world’. Every day 
he went to the Cathedral, being shown all over it by a youthful 

Semhiatist: ‘At first my young friend gave me information: but on the 

third day I gave information to him, and rewrote History as usual . . .’ 
In spite of his incognito, the university students soon got to know 
who he was, and they turned up daily at the cafr to hear him talk: 
‘To their great delight I always denied my identity.’ After spending 
three days at Naples, they reached Rome on Holy Thursday, Mellor 
leaving on Saturday, Wilde staying on for several weeks. ‘To the 
terror of the Papal Court , he appeared in die front rank of tlie pil- 
grims at the Vatican on Easter Sunday, and received the blessing of 
the Pope. ‘I was deeply impressed, and my walking-stick showed 
signs of budding; would have budded indeed, only at the door of the 
chapel it was taken from me ...’ For some time he had been suffering 
from what he believed to be mussel-poisoning, and for five months 
had been treated by a Jewish doctor in Paris, his condition becoming 
steadily worse. But dm rash mysteriously disappeared after the Papal 
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blessing, and a French artist whom he met at Rome froiiiised to 
celebrate the event by painting a votive tablet: ‘The only difficulty is 
the treatment of the musscis - they are not decorative, except the 
shells, and I didn’t eat the shells/ Finding that the Vatican gardens 
were open to the Bohemian anti PoAuguese pilgrims, 1 at once spoke 
both languages fluently, explained that my English dress was. a form 
of penance’, obtained admission, and ‘wandered in exquisite melan- 
choly for an hour/ He never missed an opportunity of -seeing the- 
Pope, received the Papal blessing seven times, and considered himself 
a thoroughgoing papist* 1 have not seen the Holy Father since Thurs- 
day -'.but am bearing up wonderfully well,’ -he informed Robert 
Ross, to whom lie also imparted a painful piece of iicw's: ‘You know 
the terrible, the awe-inspiring cflcct that Royalty has on me: well, I 
was outside the Cafe Nazionale taking iced coffee with gelato - a 
most delightful drink, - wlien the King drove past. I at once stood up, 
and made him a low bow, with hat doffed - to the admiration of 
some Italian officers at the next table: it was only \vhen the King had 
passed that I remembered that I w^as Papista and nerisstmol 1 was 
greatly upset: however 1 hope the Vatican won’t hear about it/ 

But in two or three weeks the novelty had faded; and although 
he was able to say 1 would give more than words can paint to be no 
longer outside the Fold’, he wrote to one friend that he was sur- 
rounded by ‘emblems of a religion whose efficacy lies in your faith 
and nowhere else’, to another that ‘I cannot stand Christians because 
they are never Catholics, and I cannot stand Catholics because they 
are never Christians - otherwise I am at one with the Indivisible 
Church’, and he assumed that the great Gothic and Renaissance re- 
vivals of architecture were due to the fact ‘that God found he could 
only live in temples made by hands: in the heart of man he could not 
live . . / Dissatisfied with the Faith, he took up photography, at wliich 
he became so good that in moments of depression he felt that he was 
a born photographer. Tiring of churches, he tried cows, and dis- 
covered with pleasure that ‘cows are very fond of being photo- 
graphed, ajid, unlike architecture, don’t move’. Rome was as usual 
crowded with Americans, ‘who go about with depressing industry, 
looking at everything and seeing nothing’, and he was not sorry to 
leave it in the middle of May: ‘Life seems to be slipping from me. 
Events do not loom half as large as they once did. Age is not yet with 
me but its shadow is in the doorway/ He left for Naples, went by 
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boat to Gehoa and thence to Paris, having determined to spend the 
txt wmter m Rome, which he thought ‘the only city of the Soul’ 
There is only one thing m the world worse than being talked 
^out. and that is not being talked about’, he had tvritten if DoLn 
Gray, and he was now feeling the truth of this saying, as also of his 
statement that m the modem world tragedy was dressed in comedy 
e great realities becoming commonplace or grotesque, though thh’ 
he admitted, had probably always been true about actual life. R R 
said that all martyrdoms seemed mean to the looker on.’ His own 
martyrdom has been made to look much meaner than it really H 

U u! urn- ‘O picture Wilde in his last days as a 

shabby shui^g. cadgmg, drunken loafer, either because they felt 
flattered by the coinparison, or because they disliked him, or because 
they enjoyed prea^g a moral sermon, or because it made a ^ood 
Story or becai^ise they dreamt it. Cliildish vanity is the cause of most 
hes that people tell about others, but we need not trouble to dis- 
en angle the motives here. Two cases may be picked out from L 

reminiscence in die 1^ 

According to herself, NeUie Melba, the famous singer, was walking 
in the streets of ParB one morning in 1898. ‘when there lurched 
round the corner a tall shabby man, his collar turned up to liis neck 
a hrated bok in his eyes. The man stopped her, announced himself 
as Oscar Wilde md witfrout the least preamble ashed her for money 
She, noble soul, codd hardly bear to look at Iiim, not from hatred 
but from shame and pity ’ She emptied her purse and handed him 

tenlouis. He almost snatdiedit’.andwithamutteredwordofA^^^^^ 

v^shed, presumably without lurching. All we need say is that 
Wilde, whose attitude to women was chivalrous to a degree that 
would nowadays be considered affected, did not borrow moMy from 
them, and was scrupulously careful, after his downfall, never to speak 
to any of the farnous women he had once known unless they made the 
first step, M with Ada Rehan, Sarah Beniliardt, and a feJ others. It 
happens that at about the time when the Melba meeting was sup- 
posed to have taken place he met a man to whom he had once lent 

suggested repayment 

of the loan, he rephed that he had not: ‘Gentlemanly feelings linger 
m the most improbable places ... If I could have the feeling's appL 
pnate to my position - or rather my lack of position - it woudd be 
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better for me but while natures alter, what is artificial is permanent 

.■ always.'^ ' ■ 

The second, case is quite as untrue, with a touch of burlesque to 
make it more piquant. We read in the Life of Lord Carson by Edward 
Marjoribaiiks that the hero of ‘that work was walking one w^et day 
through Paris, and was about to cross the street when the driver of a 
cab almost ran liini over and splashed him with mud. Stepping back 
m|uickly to .the pavement, he knocked someone down, tunicci to ■ 
apologize, and recognized ‘the haggard, painted features of Oscar 
Wilde’, who was obligingly lying in the gutter. Carson begged his 
pardon, and, wc are to assume, left him in the gutter. Whether this 
IS Carson s invention or not -will probably remain a mystery, but 
ever)mnc knows what happens when a motor car collides vdth a tank. 
Wilde was the tank. Apart from that, it can be confidently stated widi 
regard to these and similar stories that Wilde never put paint on his 
iace, except when he was lecturing in America, never had a hunted 
nor a haggard look, w’as never shabbily dressed, did not shuffle, could 
carry his drink without staggering, and would have stood firm against 
the shock of anything short of a bull All these stories remind one of 
the pump and the drag at Oxford: they are picturesque; they seem 
appropriate; but they are not true. He w^as invariably well-dressed, 
WTll-shaved, self-assured, and imposing. It was said that his fatlier, 
Sir William Wilde, was so patriotic that he carried the soil of his 
country about on his person. Oscar’s patriotism never w^ent to that 
length, and he was always as clean as soap and water could make 
him. 

The number of people who helped him fmancially has grown 
considerably since his rime, and one w^onders why he did not set up 
as a sort of Monte Cristo instead of touching everyone he met for the 
price of a drink. But there is no doubt that some of his friends treated 
hiin generously, if not with his generosity. In dealing wdth this aspect 
of the man we must remember that he had no moncy-sensc at all, 
and just as he had shared with others when he was in funds, so did he 
expect others to share with him when their luck was in. All his life 
he had given with both hands, and he, felt disturbed when cash was 
doled out to him with one hand. His friends cannot be blamed, for 
they were not millionaires, and they knew , that money slipped 
through his fingers like water, that ^50 given him on Monday had 
usually disappeared by Saturday. Thus he passed through long 
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Wv^‘n of cordial pros- 
P . , ^■. I "want to be a beggar ’ lie^said 

with his usual flak for light and shade in the human dfaml md k 
order to keep his friends up to scratch he would accuse each of mean- 
n«s to the others Ross, Harris; and^Douglas helped him whenc“r 
they could, and after Queensberry’s death in 1899 Douglas gave him 
over ^400 at difibrent times * He never borrov^d frl the pir 
ent people he had knovra in his prosperous days, French or English 
leavmg it to Aem. to help him unsolicited if they cared to do so ’ 
Several wel -known stage folk came to his assistance in a diplo- 
matic manner by gi^g him money in advance for piavs which they 
felt certam he wodd never write. In this way they were able to help 
him without humiliating him, as he said of Dal Young’s pavmenf 
Mrs Brown-Potter and Ada Rehan were among diem, and ChaS 
Frohman was another. The latter handed Seymour Hicks, who was 

P=‘y=“We to Wilde with the words- 

play I want him to write for me. Of course I know he’U never send 
me anythmg, but - well, he was a great man and I expect he’s in a 
pretty bad way - and that’s aU there is to it.’ Hicks came upon Wilde 
one evemng at a small restaurant in Montmartre, explained^ errand, 
md received this message: ‘Tell Mr Frohman belli have a ve^ 
beautiful play with ^wonderful plot, and wonderful lines and wondeful 
charaaers in It And I am sure he will have a wondeful succe?’ 
acks hastily bade h^ good-bye, ‘for he had as his companions two 
CTwtures of the kmd who had been his ruin.’ William Rothenstein 
had a sunilar experience. He and his wife took Wilde to an open-ak 
restaurant where a mauve Hungarian band was playing what Wilde 
once described as mauve Hungarian music’. Oscar diose a table 
dose to the musicians, saying he liked being near the music ; but during 
inner, says Rothenstein it became plain that he was less interested k 
tile niiisic than an one of the musicians. 

The two actors who had been most closely associated with his 
triumphs also behaved well. Herbert Beerbohm Tree sent him 
someiing and k a letter dated 17 February 1900, said: ‘No one did 
such distmguished work as you ... I do most sincerely hope ... that 

f thrown away on horse-racine. ‘He has a 

ahr> 7l ° the loser which, considering that he knows notliing at al] 

about horses, ts perfectly astounding,’ said Wilde. ^ 
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your splendid talents may sliine forth again. I have a lively remem- 
brance of your many acts of kindness and courtesy and was one of 
those who devoutly hoped that misfortune would not submerge 
you/ George Alexander, who told Ross long afterwards that he had 
been ashamed of his behaviour at J^a Napoule, made up for it by 
getting out of his cab one day and speaking to Wilde who was stroll- 
ing along the pavement. This was in July, 1900, and from a letter 
that Wilde wrote to Alexander we learn that an arrangement was 
made whereby the actor should pay the author £20 a month, prob- 
ably because Alexander had bought for next to nothmg the actmg 
rights of Lady If hidermere*s Km and llic Importance ofBeimy Earnest 
when Wilde went bankrupt, and he wanted to make some return for 
the bargain. Injustice to the memory of Alexander, who was a kindly 
if cautious man, it must be stated that he paid royalties to Wilde’s 
estate on both the plays when they were revived, though he need 
not have done so, and on his death left them to Wilde’s son. 

The only man who took Wilde’s promise of writing or collabor- 
ating ill a play seriously was Frank Harris, who heard Wilde tell the 
story of the drama which he had sketched out for Alexander at 
Worthing in the autumn of 1894, and suggested a collaboration, 
Wilde to provide the scenario and write Act i, Harris to write Acts 2 
3, and 4. Wilde agreed, but notliing more was done about it until 
Harris’s hotel speculation failed and he was in need of money. He 
then wrote the whole play, using Wilde’s plot and characters, and 
entitled it Air and Mrs Daimitry, On its acceptance by Mrs Patrick 
Campbell, he went over to Paris in the autumn of 1900 to discuss 
terms with Wilde. On 26 September he signed an agreement to pay 
Wilde £175, with more to come if the play were successful. He said 
that he had left his cheque book in London and could only give 
Wilde £2$ on the nail, but that he would send the balance of 150 
\vithiii a week’. Wilde never got another penny out of him, though 
the play, produced in October, was successful ; and Wilde’s last iihiess 
was exacerbated, his end hastened, by Harris’s behaviour. Needless to 
say, Harris s account ot what took place does not agree with the fore- 
going, for which there is documentary evidence. The one truthful 
part of his statement is that, immediately it became blown he had 
written a play with the help of Wilde, several people who had ad- 
vanced money for a play with a similar plot were annoyed because 
someone else had jumped their claims. Wiiich also provided Wilde 
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with another cause for complaint: ‘Frank has deprived me of my only 

J^ed ^ ^ ^ W havl 

Wilde’s beha^our after his downfall has been sharply criticized bv 
those who had had the good foltune not to fall down; but whatever 
he did B a continent on what was done to him. The conditions in 
which hn peci^ar genius could flower were denied him; and if he 
was, as Bernard Shaw caOed him (on the evidence of Frank Harris! 
a swindler we must not forget that he had been swindled by sociew •’ 
for not ody had he been ruined by the action of the law, but eve^y 
avenue of rehabihtation had been closed to him after he had pursed 
his offence. However, as no one except Harris took his ‘swMcs’ 
seriously, no one but Hams could have been swindled; and in the 
case of Aft and Mb Daventry Harris id the swindling. Shaw also 
descried Wilde as an unproductive drunkard’. Yet no one has ever 
caUed Christ or Somtes unproductive because each of them spoke his 
thoughts mstead of writing them dovra. In fact the use of tlL word 
unproductive m ^nne^on yrith Wilde is unimaginative: to put the 
thing at Its lowest level, he earned his living every time he opeLd liis 
lips. As to bemg a ^unkard. the capacity of human beings varies: 
what IS one inan s drink makes another man drunk. Wilde, as we 
know, could drink Colorado miners under the table, and he was 
seldom seen the wwse for liquor by his friends. On the other hand 
there IS no doubt that in his last days he drank more than was good 
for him. But he did not drink for the sake of his health. He drafk in 
OTder to forget, and absinthe, as he said, brings forgetfulness, only 
deinmdmg repayment with a bad headache. He was lonely, and he 
could not endure loneliness; so he went to cafes and bars to seek 
company. There was a Bttle bar on the Boulevard des Italiens called 
Calisaya where he coifld talk to journalists, or, failing them, the bar- 
man; and there w« a place in the Quartier Latin, frequented by artists 

ofallsorts.wherehewastreatedasa‘master’andwherehedidnothave 

0 pay for his drinks, the young men being only too eager to supply 
liquid refresWt in exchange for the spiritual sustenaime which he 
provided. After one such enjoyable night, he announced with an air 

1 ® , ““* 7 = f baye made an important discovery ... that 
alcohol, taken in sufficient quantities, produces all the effects of 

mtoxjication. 

He spent the summer of 1900 in Paris and visited the Exhibition 
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several times. He was often to be seen at the Grand Cafe,* 14 Boule- 
vard des Capucines, where he dined with Douglas in August, All 
through dinner he was in the highest spirits, keeping Douglas con- 
tinually amused ; but just , before they , separated he became depressed, 
saying he had a, presentiment thit he would not live for long. Douglas; 
tried to laugh it off, but he went on seriously: '‘Someh.ow I don't- 
think I shall live, to -see .the new century/ He paused' imp,ressive!y,' 
before adding : ‘If another century began and I was still alive.,, it would 
really be more than the English could stan.d/ His presentiment did 
not mislead him: Douglas never saw liim again. ■ ■ 

The feeling that his time was short drove him into extravagances 
of speech which sometimes suggested hysteria. Parables and para- 
doxes, humorous stories and tragic dramas, reminiscences and fan- 
tasies poured from him, as if he wished to give form to everv idea 
that entered his head, every thought that Hashed through his brain, 
before the final darkness. Sometimes he left a tale half-finished be- 
cause another had to he caught as it flickered on the screen of his 
imagination; and that too might be dismissed haif-told if a Hceting 
third tempted pursuit. Meeting him on a steamer going up the Seine 
to Saint-Cloud, the Comtesse de Bremont asked him why he no longer 
wrote. ‘Because I have written all there was to write/ he replied. ‘I 
wrote when I did not blow life; now that I do know the meaning 
of life, I have no more to write. Life camiot be written; life can only 
be lived. I have lived.' Everyone who knew him agreed that he was 
not only fully alive himself but that he made others live more abund- 
antly. When three apaches waylaid him one night, he turned the hold- 
up into a joke and took them to a cafe, where they paid for his 
drinks and laughed for two hours at his impromptus, a more liberal 
way of spending the time than if they had been committing robbery 
with violence, 

Sherard called at the H6tel d* Alsace one September day, and took 
note of Wilde's dingy apartment. His little bedroom was on the first 
floor facmg the courtyard. The bed looked small, and was in fact 
some inches too short for him. The hangings of the bed, the window- 
curtains, the upholstery of the furniture, were the same colour as the 
lees of wine. The other furniture consisted of a rickety table, a faded 
threadbare sofa, and a few bookshelves. A soiled and tawdry mirror 
was above the mantelpiece, on which stood a massive clock of metal, 
and marble supported by a crouching lion. 
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‘You arc wor^g, too. I see,’ said Sherard. pointing to the litter of 
papers on the table. ® «uie utter ot 

‘One has to do something. I have no taste for it now. It is a penance 
or ^of torture, it always helps one to pass an hour 

Sometimes he did a little hack-work for a few francs 

1 1, T “ Sherard rose to go. ‘though 

I hardly like to ask people to see me in this room.’ 

Why, I had never noticed it,’ Hed Sherard politely. ‘What does 

the nme-en-scene matter? ^ ^ 

‘Qu’importe te uerre, poumi qii’on ait I’ivresse?’ said Wilde. 

of h s 1 fe he never awoke before noon, when he breakfasted, getting 
up at about 3 p.m. unless he had an appointment for lunch. Many of 
his more active hours towards the end were spent in the yard of the 
hotel, where he sat for long periods reading and sipping cognac He 
re-read the whole of Balzac, no doubt rememberinfhis earlt £-s 2 
die Hotd Voltaire nearby, his favourites being La Cousinc BetJ and 

dSg Hoi? ‘ ” P'“” “f'- i”- 

He began to suffer from headaches, and on lo Oaober he had 
M opmtion on the ear that had given him trouble ever since he had 
famted m Wandsworth Prison. But the operation did not ease the 
pam, and Ross went over to Paris in response to an urgent wire, caU- 
mg at the hotel on the mormng of the i6th. Oscar declared that his 
suffermgs were terrible, but as he foUowed the statement with 
coimca stones about the doctors and himself, accompanied by peals 
of laughter, Ross did not tliink him seriouslv ill. For a month Lss 
myedm Pans, see^ Oscar daily. Meals were usuaUy provided by 
Dupoiner whose devotion and generosity went so far that he never 
mentioned to Ross the sums Wilde owed him. and even bought 
champagne and other luxuries without once revealing the fact that 
Ae cost came out of his own pocket. Wilde's rash had returned, and 
he apologized for scratching himself ‘I’m more like a great ape than 
ever he said, but I hope you’ll give me a lunch, Robbie, and not a 
nut. His sister-m-law, who had married Texeira de Mattos, came one 
day with her husband, and cliampagne appeared with Ae lunch. ‘I 
am dying as I have hved, beyond my means’, remarked Oscar, who 
agam declared that he would not oudive the century, that he was 
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responsible for the failure of the Exhibition, the English having left 
when they saw him there so happy and well-dressed, and that this 
would make the French hate him. 

On 39 October he got up at noon for the first time since his opera- 
tion, and after dinner he and Ross Vent to a cafe in the Quartier 
Latin, where he drank absinthe. The following afternoon they went 
for a drive in the Bois de Boulogne, stopping at nearly every cafe for 
an absinthe. Ross warned him that he would kill himself. ‘And what 
have I to live for, Robbie?’ he asked gravely. Three doctors disagreed 
about his illness, though naturally none of them knew what was 
wrong with him. Reginald Turner had come to help, and Oscar said 
one morning ‘1 have had a dreadful dream. I dreamt that I was dining 
wirli the dead.’ Turner remarked ‘My dear Oscar, 1 am sure you were 
the life and soul of the party.’ This delighted Oscar, who promptly 
became the life and soul of the present party. He was much worried 
about his debts, suffering remorse over some of his creditors, especi- 
ally Dupoirier, and Ross wrote to Douglas saying that Harris ought 
to send something, as the doctor had said that Oscar’s money troubles 
were retarding his recovery. Douglas, who was in Scotland, sent 
at once, but Harris sent nothing. On 12 November Ross went to say 
good-bye as be was leaving for Nice with his mother. Oscar became 
hysterical, said he would die before Ross returned, begged him to 
stay, and broke down, sobbing violently. Ross thought this was 
merely another of Oscar’s moods and left the next day. Turner took 
his place, attended to Oscar’s needs, went out driving with him, 
nursed him with the help of Dupoirier, and tried to prevent liiin from 
drinking alcohol. ‘You are qualifying for a doctor,’ said Wilde. 
‘When you can refuse bread to the hungry and drink to the thirsty, 
you may apply for your diploma.’ Another friend, Maurice Gilbert, 
relieved Turner now and again, and Wilde reported to Ross ‘I’ve 
shared all my medicines with Kim and shown him what little hos- 
pitality I can.’ Every day the doctor came to dress his ear-wound, and 
Wilde wrote to Ross that his throat was a lime kiln, his brain a 
furnace, and liis nerves a coil of angry adders. 

On 3<S November Ross heard by wire that Wilde’s state was al- 
most hopeless’, and returned to Paris. Frequent injections of morphia 
had been given to ease the pain, but even in his delirium he had raised 
his hands to liis head in agony, swearing volubly. He was dying from 
cerebral menmgitis, probably complicated by syphilis. Sometimes he 
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thrust his hand into his mouth to prevent himself from crying aloud 
with pam. and once he took it out to speak bitterly of the wauLpe, 
It IS killing me, he complained, adding resignedly, as if the wLst 
were over. One of us tmd to go'. When Ross arrived Wilde was con 
scious but unable to speak. Remembering an old promise' 
wanted to Imow whether he should fetch a priest. Wilde signed his 
^d Ross brought one of the English Passionis^ FZ 
Cuthbert Dunne who asked Wilde whether he wished to be received 
and put the us.^ question. Again Wilde gave the necessary signs of 
affumadon, and Dunne administered Baptism and Extreme Unaion 
the penitent being unable to take the Eucliarist. In explanation of iih 
conduct, Rom told me that he had never encouraged Wilde’s leanings 
towards the Church and never favoured his conversion, ‘as it wouldif t 
have suited his constitution, and no priest could possibly have listened 
to his confesswns m a becoming frame of mind. But he made me 
proimse to brmg a priest when he was no longer in a fit condition to 
shock one, wh^ I did. We may say of his reception into the Churcli 
that, bemg unable to spwk, it was the best exit he could devise, and 
like all Im gestures, perfectly sincere at the moment it was made ’ 
Ross, Turner and Dupoirier were in the dying man’s room at i 
o clock on 30 November. At a quarter to two he seemed to be 
strugglmg for breath, and Dupoirier lifted him slighdy and held him 
so. Five minutes later he sighed deeply; the pain left him, and he was 
at peace. 

Douglas came to the funeral, the expenses of which he paid, and 
the chief mourners were himself, Ross, Turner, and Dupoirier the 
iMt of whom conmbuted a wreath made of beads with the inscription 
A Mon Locataire . Part of the service was held at the church of Lint 
Germain des Pres, and the burial took place at Bagneux on 3 Decem- 
tJcr 1 900. 

In July Wilde’s body was removed to the cemetery of Pere 
^cliaise, where, a generation after his death, ten people asked to see 
ms ^ave to every one who showed an interest in that of Balzac or 
there'^**^ Chopin or any other of the immortals lying 

Lapidary mscriptions have a depressing sameness which makes one 
wish that greater care were taken to provide epitaphs more suitable 
to the personahties they commemorate. In a Hght-hearted discussion 
with Ross concerning his own epitaph, Wilde had unconsciously 
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spoken the fittest for himself ; one that captures his charm, his humour, 
md his boyishness; but it is not on his monument: 

‘■When the Last Trumpet sounds, and we are couched in our 
porphyry tombs, I shall turn and whisper to you “Robbie, Robbie let 
us pretend we, .do not hear it**/* * . 
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Wilde, Douglas, and Ross 


1 he explanation of how a man of genius was sirrifir.J ^ r ■. 
squabble lies partly in the close resemblance brtwe^ Lml SS 
Douglas and Ins father, the Marqms of Queensberrv B .tl 
arrogant msolent, egotistical, quarrelsome/self-riahteous self 

mg; both were convinced that they were right aiirf-ill i ’ i- 

with them wrong; each believed hiTdf the 
and suffered from persecution-mania; each went his o 

Alfred Doiigias was a pederast before lie met Wi r 
:lieir first meeting he beeped Wilrl^ c i ■ ^ 

irising from his practices Wild- a predicament 

recessarv bush™1v fr T! T‘ *e 
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sonal beauty had exercised a profound influence on many'of his con- 
temporaries. Acting on this assumption he wrote a commentary on 
Sliakcspeare^s Sonnets, from which it appears that ‘Mr W.H.’ was 
simply ‘Lord A.D.’ disguised as a plebeian. And he was able to impose 
every feature of tliis seli-portraA on ^o shrewd an observer as Bernard 
Shaw, who informed me in 1943 that ‘Mr W.H. was evidently one of 
tliose rare persons whose personal beauty enchanted lovers of their 
own sex, not sexually. The only living W.H. as far as i know is Lord 
Alfred Douglas (now in his seventies); and his edition of the sonnets 
is the only book about them worth your reading. He was an amaz- 
ingly pretty youth, not a pederast; and nobody who understands that 
the infamy brought on him by his association with Wilde was the 
work of his crazy father, and that there was not a scrap of evidence 
against himself, has anything to fear from his perfectly justifiable and 
mostly successful litigiousiiess in the matter. 1 am now on very friend- 
ly corresponding terms with Lord Alfred, whose reputation was 
cleaned up by my preface to Harris’sL?ye of Wilde* Shaw’s cleaning-up 
process was simply a splash of whitewash added to the elaborate 
coating already laid on by Douglas himself; but it will ail come off in 
time.'.. 

The enthusiasm with which Douglas painted an ideal portrait of 
Iiimsclf was matched by the vigour with which he attacked everyone 
who did not share his belief in its truth; and the one person who 
absolutely declined to see him as a martyr was Robert Ross. The pro- 
longed quarrel between those two was caused by jealousy, and their 
warfire may fitly be described as the pot calling the kettle black and 
the kettle reciprocating. Ross had been intimate with Wilde for five 
years before Douglas appeared on the scene and elbowed Ross into the 
wings. Throughout the period of Wilde’s splendour Douglas was 
undoubtedly the favourite. But during his two years in prison Wilde 
managed to convince liimself that Douglas had been solely respon- 
sible for his downfall, and Ross resumed his sway. Freed from gaol, 
Wilde retained Ross as his chief friend and adviser for three or four 
months; but the attraction of Douglas proved too much for him, and 
again Ross found himself deserted. Poverty proving too much for 
Douglas, he left Wilde, and was once more cast for the villain of the 
piece, while Ross was reinstated in the part of hero. It was as if, in a 
more normal establishment, the wife had been discarded for a younger 
and more attractive mistress; the man had then ruined himself by 
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infatuition restored to favour by the wife, could not resist 
the renewed blandishments ot the mistress, and was again pardoned 
by the wife. This is oidy a rough and ready comparison, as there 
appear to be complications in the homosexual svstem which an out 
nder cannot unravel; but it explains the animosiiy between Ross and 
Douglas after Wilde’s death, Ross hating Douglas for his one-time 
influence over Wilde, Douglas hating Ross for the kudos he obtained 
as Wilde s executor and good angeF. 

Serious hosdities commenced in 1913, when Douglas brought an 
against ^hur Ransome for a statement in liis book on 
Wilde, and Ross, to discredit the plaintiff, allowed the unpublished 
parts of De Profundis to be read m court. Douglas had never seen the 
whole of De Profundis, though it was written to him in the form of a 
letter by Wdde when in prison, and, on the writer’s instructions 
should have been sent to him by Ross after several copies had been 
typed. Ross always declared that he had sent Douglas a copy, but we 
may accept Douglas s word that he never received it, or at anv rate 
read it, because, had he done so, he would scarcely have re-establLshed 
hff friendship with Wilde, nor would he have written an appreciation 
of that portion of the work which was published by Ross in 1905 and 
contained no reference to himself. As literary executor, Ross probably 
realized the value of the work to Wilde’s estate, perceived that it 
could not be published as an indictment of Douglas in the latter’s 
lifetime, and wished from personal motives to hold it in reserve 
should Douglas at any time prove troublesome. 

The statement in Ransome’s book, followed by the reading of the 
unpublished portions of De Profundis in court and their appearance in 
the daily press, produced the same effect on Douglas as his own letters 
had once produced on his father; he saw red and went mad. After 
losing his case against Ransome, he and a joumalist-poct, T. W. H. 
Crosland, wrote vicious attacks on Wilde as a prelude to what was 
now the main purpose of his life: the exposure and ruination of Ross. 
Having become a Roman Catholic and abandoned the sexual Iiabits 
he had hitherto indulged, he was in a strong position for his campaign 
against Ross, who had not felt that similar practices on his part hk 
disqualified him as a Roman Catholic. The zeal of the convert was 
added to the dedrp for personal revenge, and Douglas raged through 
the metropolis like a refbnned drunkard who had become a fanatial 
teetotaller. Moral indignation is the cloak which hides vmdictiveness 
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life was spent in futile litigation ; and when I first met him, more than 
twenty years after he had smashed Ross, he did not give me the im- 
pression of a contented man. 

One afternoon in the late thirties Malcolm Muggeridge drove 
Hugh Kingsmiil and myself from Battle to visit Alfred Douglas at 
Hove. Tea was ready for us when we arrived, but it was more like 
a meal for lads of fourteen or fifteen than for men, two of whom 
were nearer fifty than forty. We sat up to the table, just as we had 
done in our teens and faced a spread of buttered toast, scones, aeam 
cakes, jam puffs, tarts, and all. that class of confectionery which we had 
viewed wdth satisfaction as schoolboys; so we could only guess that 
the usual gatherings at Douglas’s flat were juvenile, especially as we 
three were grouped round one end of a long table with the house- 
master sitting at the other. The conversation, between mouthfuls, 
was agreeable but uninspiring, and we were relieved when, no longer 
in front of the pastry, we sat by the fire and discussed poetry. 

Douglas was amiable and urbane, though he showed irritation 
when a theory he had put forward about Shakespeare’s Sonnets pro- 
voked KingsmilFs disagreement. He talked chiefly about himself and 
his poetry, as indeed we wished him to do, though he made a few 
friendly references to Shaw and Wilde and some less friendly ones to 
Robert Ross and Frank Harris. I did not tliink it opportune to remind 
him that he had once written me a violent and menacing letter be- 
cause I had described Ross in print as a pleasant little man. All his life 
he had suffered from sudden rushes of blood to the head, when he 
would emulate his father and bombard perfectly inoffensive people 
witli the most virulent abuse merely because they had said something 
of which he disapproved. This letter-writing frenzy is a well-known 
form of dementia, frequently indulged in by people who feel that 
they are not getting enough attention. Douglas was subject to the 
complain t throughout his life, and so preposterous were many of his 
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communications that sensible recipients either tore them up or laueh- 
mgly displayed them as curiosities. Probably no one would have bSn 
more surprised than Douglas if he had been shown his letters a year 
or two after they were written. He was too much absorbed in IiL- 
sdf to be conscious of the existbnee 'of others except in reference to 
his own mimediate feelings. His self-absorption was curiously iliuS 
trated after the tea-party I have described. He accompanied us to the 
street, shook hands, waved a farewell, and as he turned away to re 
emer the block of ^s bodi KingsmiU and myself expcrieiiLd tlj 

odd felmgthatJorWwe had completely ceased to exist. So str^^^^ 

was the nnpression that each of us took several seconds to recover th! 
consciousness of Ins own identity. 

The next time I saw Douglas was in November 1944. He had 
reantly come out of a nursing home, where he had spent four weeks 
m bed undergoing a rest cure, and was now in lodgings at Hove ‘I 

adchng that he did not e.xpect to recover at the age of seventy-four 

5 J'lr “'f " ■" f- 

wonldle 1 him. When he 

would tell me everythmg I wanted to know about Oscar Wilde 

whose Life I was then writing. Unfortunately the meeting was barren 
of resdt so fm ^ my biographical intentions were concetJed. because 
the subject of Shakespearys Somicts came up, and I went offat a tan- 
gent. Some time after the publication of his book on the Somiets 

Master Will Hewes formerly apprentice to Jolm Marlowe’ had been 

rhrkt t freedom of the city’. John Marlowe was the father of 

C nstopher, and Douglas surmised that the dramatist had taken 
Hewes to London and put him on the stage to act girl parts tliat 
Sljkespeare had met the boy and made him the hero of the Sonnets 
I denied this flatly, stated my conviction that the Sonnets were ad- 
dressed to Shakespeare s patron, the Earl of Southampton, and 
quoted as many lines as I could remember to support mv contention 

mablt to deny that Shakespeare s constant references to his ‘outcast 
e as an actor were not likely to appeal greatly to another acmr 
with whom he wished to ingratiate himself, and admitted that no 
player of the tune codd possibly have been in a position to honour 
Shakespeare with pubUc kindness, as the poet declares his hero to 
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have done. Yet he stuck to his thesis; aiid after spending more than an 
hour over an argument which left both of us exactly where we had 
been more than an hour before, I quoted Shakespeare’s dedication of 
Lucnre to Southampton: ‘What I have done is yours, what I have to 
do is yours, being part in all I nave, devoted yours’, following it up 
with two lines from the Sonnets: 

I in thy abundance am sufficed 

And by a part o f all thy glory live, 

I then paused for a reply. When it came I felt remorseful. *My heart 
is paining me,’ he said. ‘Let us talk some other titne’. Murmuring 
sympathy and regret, I rose to go. He again invited me to tea the 
following week, and I promised to bring him some eggs and brandy, 
both of which he lacked and needed. I asked whether he wanted any 
money, but he replied that his son had been very kind to him and 
that he was in no anxiety on that account. I then withdrew, and on 
my way to the station cursed myself heartily for letting my interest 
in Shakespeare drive everything else out of my head, as it had done a 
thousand times in the past and would doubtless continue to do for 
the rest of my life. If anyone mentions Shakespeare to me on iny 
deathbed, the process of dissolution will probably be delayed. 

Sternly reminding myself, as I stood on the doorstep of Douglas’s 
lodgings a week later, that if Shakespeare were mentioned 1 must 
count ten slowly before speaking and then change the subject, I 
rang the bell and concentrated my nxind on Oscar Wilde. A dozen 
eggs and a bottle of brandy made a pleasing impression; once more 
I found myself sitting at a table with Douglas and doing justice to 
the wartime cakes and scones; and whenever the conversation 
drifted away from Wilde I resolutely brought it back again. He 
answered all the questions I wished to ask him, and remembered 
something that he had forgotten to record: the remarkable incident 
of Wilde being held up by apaches in Paris and delighting them so 
much by his conversation that they paid for his drinks mstead ot 
stealing his watch. At last he tired of talking about Wilde and got 
on to the topic of his health, concerning which he had so much to 
say that I advised liim to think of something else. ‘Brooding on one’s 
ailments is the surest way of intcnsifymg them,’ I said. ‘Why not’ - 1 
thought hard, and then blurted out the fated suggestion - ‘why not 
re-read Shakespeare’s plays and study the Sonnets with a clearer 
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knowledge of the man who wrote them?’ The last svII-,V,U 
«»=dy off „y „ngue befo„ I „„,ed „ b J ? 

wall. ‘Oh, damn Shakespeare I’ he exploded I id L I ^ 
Wony; but the wor/was 

parted from him on a note of mhted Hiscord. ® ^ 

We did not meet again; but when I had finished the fifteenth nnd 

?f “■'d” ?' **p'” ••■wSS 

the drcndfd sro ^ccedingly painful to read once more 

my book l^be” f"" d “L that 

my book would be far die best written on the subject’ He had nr, 

criticisms to make except that he did not think I had ).,H T 

stress on the ahurdity of Wilde’s charges agbunst Iiim in Dc IXf 

h^e had ot -e 

It was my intention to take him the last two chapters of mv bio 
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The Unadmirable Crichton 


From being a notable figure in journalism, Frank Harris became 
notorious as a pomographer in the last decade of his life. He wrote 
3 four-volume autobiography which was publicly treated as un- 
touchable by the literary censors and Home Office officials, all of 
whom read it with avidity, but which was welcomed by his one- 
time friends, who derived much entertainment from iindotting the 
i’s and uncrossing the f s and reading anywhere but on the lines 
of that work. What makes it one of the funniest books ever written 
is the chaotic character of the writer. At one moment he is speaking 
in melting tones of the agony of Jesus, at the next he is telling a 
story tliat would have made Casanova blush. A paragraph on the 
mysticism of Blake is followed by a passage that Rabelais would have 
paused upon. An emasculated version of the book was published a 
few years ago and completely missed diis engaging quality, which 
is absolutely essential to an understanding of the author and an 
exact appreciation of his memoirs. It was as if Mein Kampfhzd been 
watered down in the hope of a brisk sale at a Liberal Summer School. 
It was as if Baron Munchausen, when shot out of the cannon, had 
landed on Primrose Hill instead of the moon. 

In these days, when several four-letter words that would have 
shocked our fathers in print are casually introduced into novels that 
are eagerly devoured by spinster aunts and hearty grandmothers, there 
is no reason why an almost unexpurgated edition of Harris’s auto- 
biography should not be issued. But if no publisher dare risk that, we 
ought at least to be given a version that would clearly display the 
various aspects of his character as seen by himself He was, it appears, 
a Hercules for strength and a Keats for sensibility, a Bayard for 
chivalry and a Captain Kidd for ferocity, a Macaulay for memory 
and a Rembrandt for portraiture, a Luculius for indulgence aiid a 
Gandhi for abstinence, a Junius for invective and a St Francis for 
charity, a Caruso and a Kean in posse ^ a Demosthenes and a Savon- 
arola in esse, a Rocfcefeller-cum-Trotsky, a Casanova-cmn-Chrlst, ' 
and the first person to recognize the importance of everyone and 
everything, from Shakespeare to aeroplanes. 



What niakes Harris one of the outsi 
that he almost believed his protean pic 
incapable of distinguishing between t 
memoirs, like liis portraits of coiiten 

scraps of fact, which r ’ _ ^ 

but more frequently lifted from the 
others. The r- 
he feels that Harris 
of statistics in the 
imagination. 

Peppered over the 
know why’. He 


all time is 

was ■'■quite 
L ■ and';' his 

. , - ■, , ■ ■ contain ..occasional' 

are someti'mes drawn from his own experience 
- P^^Wished. reiniiiiscences of 

expert critic is shocked when he reads one of these scraps : 
•3 IS not playing iair: it is like coming across a dollop 
story ofjack the Giant-Killer : it is hitting below the 

_ ^ is the phrase- ‘I don*t ' 

suggest a subtle psychological undertone 
. lie was hopelessly at sea about 

following he would rather be: 
statesman, soldier, saint, lover, 
former, nature-lover, athlete,' 
very much have liked to be 
none of them. By touching 
- - " ■■"‘b it at any point. And 
in the dark about himself, he was 
everyone else. All the subjects of his ‘pen-pot- 
langua^ and say what he puts into their mouths 

was far too busy trying to he everything to attend to anyone. 

tough soldier. Colonel Bumabv. snp.-it- 


pages of his autobiography 

, uses it to s bd 

hut it IS really the keynote of his work. He 
lumself, and never knew which of the 
a great poet, financier, prophet, 
gourmet, explorer, hermit, boxer, re: 
orator, wine-expert, or actor. He would 

alJ of them, the result being that he was 

life at many points, he failed to grapple with 
because he was so completely 
utterly ignorant of 
traits’ talk his own I 
never what entered 
them he ' 

This IS how he makes a 

life’s a more difficult game than weVr^api to 
Who coidd have had a better start than I? Fairly vs 
feet health, great strength, height too and not so us 
rench say; endowed besides with fair brains, goc 
oveo a venture and tra:vel, and minded seriousl’ 
ot aU my advantages. At thirty-five invited to Wi 
m society with an uncommon reputation and the po„_„ 
of le Guards, and at forty,;through no crime, no fault of 
outlaw, an outcast ... Thank God I know how to die >’ 

srl!n!r j “ ^bich a tvi 

ail H eighties would have expressed’! 

all Harris s characters talk like that, from Paul Krfiger to C 
the simple explanation being that all Frank’s characters ai 
He had one seemingly good oualitv anri i. 
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He sometimes backed a man whose public stock was low, as in die 
case of Oscar Wilde, though one can never feel quite sure that he did 
not guess the delinquent’s stock would rise, when he could capitalize 
bis mvestment, as in the case of Oscar Wilde. His best work, llie 
Man: Shakespeare^ was largely ‘‘takeft from Georg Braudes, and what 
is original in it is inept: e.g, his contention that Macbeth is merely 
Hamlet in a kilt. But he had a flair for a fine phrase, and he did force 
people to realize that the man Shakespeare was inseparable from his 
work, an assumption which the professors first crabbed and then 
cribbed, as Desmond MacCarthy said they would. 

Harris’s nature and gifts were pithily summed up by one who 
never ceased to like him. When Arnold Lumi described him to 
Bernard Shaw as second-rate, G.B.S. burst out: *Hc is neither first- 
rate, nor second-rate, nor tenth-rate. He is just his horrible unique 
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Letters from Wilde to Shaw 


Addressed to: George Bernard Shaw Bsq; 

Office of ‘The World’ 

I York St 
Covent Garden 

Tj , „ London W.C. 

Postmark: Torquay, Feb. 33, 1893. 

Babbiecomhe Cliff 

My dear Shaw, ^‘tbbiccomhu, 

• have written well and wisely and wvti a 
ridiculous institution of a staae-cciKir A • ^ wit on th 

iscnismandlbsenissuchadeTlLrr?^^^ 'f ° 

«d always find it stimulating Id refosW 
intellectual fogs but you have dnnp 1 ^^^gland is the lan< 

ther reasons Salome presents herself to vm, in ’ ^ '”“5 

Pray accept her with ^ “ P^P^*^ raiment. 


Believe me 
very truly yours 
Oscar Wilde 
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Adiiressed to : G. Bernard Shaw 

29 Fitzroy Square 

W. 

Postmark: London. W. May 9, 1893. 

(Acknowledging a copy of Wiiotvs?s Houses) 

16 The Street 
S,IV, 

dear Sim ■ 

I must thank you very sincerely for Op. 2 of the great Celtic 
School - I have read it' twice with the keenest interest - I like your 
superb confidence in the dramatic value of the mere facts of life ~ I 
admire the horrible flesh and blood of your creatures - and your pre- 
ficc is a masterpiece - a real masterpiece of trenchant writing and 
caustic wit and dramatic mstinct - I look forward to your Op. 4 ^ as 
for Op. 5 , 1 am lazy, but am rather itching to be at it - When are you 
coming to the Hay market? 

Sincerely yours 
Oscar Wilde 


(Wilde’s play, A Woman of no Importance, was then running at the 
Hayinarket Theatre.) 
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